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If you want the one best roofing for 
each roof on your farm 
First say “Barrett.” Then ‘Ever- 
lastic.”’ Then what kind of a build- 
ing you want to cover. 


(ny up-to-date dealer will then be 
able to supply you with the best roof- 
ing-material for your particular roof- 
ing-purpose, at the greatest possible 


SaVInNg In each case. 


lor “Barrett” stands for fifty years’ 
successful roofing -experience — fifty 
years of satisfaction-giving, and the 
name‘ Everlastic’’ stands for a system 
of four roofings designed to meet every 
requirement forsteep-roofed buildings. 


for your home or other high-grade struc- 
tures, the Barrett Everlastic System offers 

1 vour choice of two beautiful roofings: 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles and Everlastic 


| vilke Shingies. 


For ordinary steep-roofed buildings about 
rm we offer two other types of roofings 
trolls: Everlastic Siate-Surfaced and Ever- 


Roofings 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Made of high-grade felt, thoroughly water- 
proofed and surfaced with crushed slate, 
either red or green, as you prefer. The effect 
is even richer and more beautiful than solid 
slate because the particles of slate on the 
surface catch the sunlight, giving life to the 
coloring. Laid in strips ol jour shinali Ln 
one at about one-fourth the cost in labor and 
time for wooden shingles. This saving in 
method of laying, combined with the saving 
in manufacture, gives you a roof of unusual 
artistic beauty at astonishingly low cost. 
lire-resisting as well. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 

M ide of the same materialas Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
but eutintoindividual shingles 8 inches by 12%4 incnes 
long. Laid exactly like wooden shingles, but much 
more eas ly and quickly because they fit snugly and 
are all the same size. They make a tighter and more 
water-proof roof, offering less wind-resistance, and the 
finished roof is fire-resisting 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


‘T nk of a roll-roofing h indsome enough lor a cottage 
or home, economical enough for a barn or garage! 
Think of a roofing that you can layin a few minutes, 
with a fire-resisting surface of crushed slate! That's 


what Barrett EverlasticSlate-Surfaced Roofing means. 
It'sthe material that Everlastic Multi-Shingles are 
made of. Comes in rolls in two colors of the natural! 
slate, red or green 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


This isa recognized standard among so-called ‘‘rubber’’ 
roofings, and we sell millions of rolls annually. It is 
famous forextremedurability. Made of the best water- 
proofing materials, it defies wind and weather and in- 
sures dry, comfortable buildings under all conditions. 
lt doesn't run in summer heat or dry out or get brittle 
in cold weather. Best roofing in the world for tae price’ 





Send Beautiful illustrated booklets fully 
f describe en: h of the above ty pes ol 
o Everlastic Roofing. Any orallot them 


Booklets will be sent you free on request 





See list of offices below. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 
Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
coneern Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
ines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends 
We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
our bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
untee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
uy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
turer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
this guarantee Page 
Agents and Help Wanted 
29-48-54-64-68-—78-—84—92-104-108-110-118 
Automobiles. .. 35-53 
Auto Tires and Accessories 
13—17-23-24—-33-37-41—46—49 


50-5 1-52-53-55-58--62-64--67-68-—75-79-88-115-117 


Barn Equipment 69-77 
Bee Supplies 58 
Berry Boxes 42 
Bicycles 54 


Books and Periodicals 
30-32-37 -58—64-8S0-S4-S8-91-107-111-118 
Boots and Shoes 100-101-106 
brooms 115 
Building Material 
2-68-70-77-78-8 1-93-96—103-116-117 


Bushings and Bearings 21-46 
Calf Meal 74 
Canning Machinery 108-118 
Carriages and Buggies 38-—45-58-65 
Carpets and Rugs 108 
Clipping Machinery. . 61 
Clocks and Watches 63-97 
Clothing— Mens’ 69-92-—107-110-118 
(lothing— Women's 107-110-118 
Clothing—Children's 69-107-110-118 
Concrete Mixers 66 
Corn Harvesters. 78 
Corn Planters 27-45 
Corn ‘Testers 43 
Cream Separators and Churns 


15-72-75-76-77 


78-80-81 
74 


Dairy Supplies 

Ditching Machinery 67-79 
Dogs and Pet Stock 60 64 416-8489 
Ear Phones 6S 
Elevators 76 
Pngines 15-39-45-48- 5560-72-83 
Eensilage Cutters 63-76 
Lmpty Bags 38 
Farm Tools 62-66-70—-115 
Fence 45-88-95 
Feed Grinders 58 66-80 
Fishing Tackle »” 
Foods and Provisions 107-108 
Formaldehyde 26 
Furnaces and Heating Systems 25 
Garden [Implements 31-36 
Gloves 28 
Glue 108 
Harness 67-69 
Hay Presses ° 416-4 
Hog Oilers 46-62 


Incubators and Brooders 

S4-85-87-SS8-89-90-9 1-92-93-94-96 
Infant Food .102 
Insects Wanted 118 
Land and Real Estate 43-48-79-88-95 
Lamps and Lighting Systems 88- 108-109-114 


Lime Spreaders it~ 
Livestock , 62-64—66-74-76 
Lumber 81 to3 116-117 
Machinery 27-30-32-38-45 


\ianure Spreaders 59-6 1-72-97 
Milking Machinery 

Motorcycles 52—-54-92-111 
Motor Trucks 123 
Nursery Stock and Trees. 49-92-119 
Ollg and Lubricants ade 41-66-70 
Old Coins 5 
Painta and Varnishes 68- 70-79-93 
Patent Attorneys 68 -70-77-88-—89-— 106-—115- tt 
Patterns 


Plumbing « ixtures 100- 14 
Potato Machinery 
Poultry and Pigeons 84-00- 91 


Poultry Supplies and Remedies 
.62-84-85-89-91-92-93-— os 
Printing Presses 


Rat Poison 93 
Razors 3: 
Road Machinery. 67-79 
Roofing and Shingles 2-78-96-103-117 
Sad Irons . 1 
Sanitary Closets 110-118 
Schools 52-92-100 
Scoop Gates - 60 
seeds— Field 24—25-26-—27 —-30-—3 1-32—33-—36—-37-38-115 
s-eds—Garden 24-26-30-31-36-37-42 
seeds— Flower 30-42-119 
Silos 71-74-78 
Soll Tester 26 
Sprays and Spray Machinery 42-46-62-94 
tock Foods and Conditioners 60-79 
Stoves and Ranges 106 
trawberry Plants 30-37-42-43-49 
‘traw Spreaders 26 
tump Pullers 48-49-79 
ralking Machines and Phonographs 105 


Chreshers 19-32—45-78 
Collet Preparations and Tooth Paste 


104-108-110-114 118 





Tractors 29-33-37-45—47-57-58—64-124 
Cypewriters 111-119 
Veterinary Remedies 64-77-80 
Wagons... 55-69 
Vall Paper 114-116 

‘ashing Machines 108-113 
‘ ater Supply Systems 95-114 
Vell Drilling Machinery ‘ 458 
Vheels— W —_ ane. d Buggy : 55-68-69 
WHEE bncdnesscbndsaVeoc dene eoveecsoenced 68-76 


From Friend to Friend 


How can you tell the difference be- 
tween a stalk of corn and a hill of po- 
tatoes? Why do you go into a potato 
patch and dig down for potatoes but go 
into an orchard and reach up for apples? 

You know it is worth while for us to stop 
occasionally and find out what are the 
compelling forces that bring about some 
of our seemingly natural and common- 
place actions. 


Suppose that nature did not standardize 





| potato plants. 


potato plants and corn stalks? Suppose 
some potato plants looked like corn 
stalks and some corn stalks looked like 
How would we ever know 
when to dig and when to husk? Wouldn't 
we waste a lot of time if we had to in- 
vestigate each separate hill to see whether 
it bore corn or potatoes? 


But nature has been on the job a long 
time. She has established certain fund- 
amental processes. When she is given a 
grain of corn and certain elements in the 
soil and sun and rain, she invariably pro- 
duces an ear of corn and not a hill of po- 
tatoes. If she starts with a potato and 
soil elements. and sun and rain, a hill 
of potatoes and not a stalk of corn will 
result. 

Nature does not leave us in any doubt 
about it. She labels every leaf. She 
brands every bush. She trademarks every 
tree. Each plant carries its own adver- 
tisement in Nature’s great illustrated 
text book on agriculture. 


The perfume of flowers; the smell of the 
onion; the color of the beet; the size and 
shape of leaves and fruit are just as much 
advertisements as any that appear in 
Successful Farming. 

These advertisements of Nature serve 
an economic purpose. They make it easy 
for us to distinguish between the corn we 
want to save and the weeds we wish to de- 
stroy. They make it possible for us to in- 
telligently select those plants or trees or 
fruits that supply our wants or minister 
to our needs or satisfy our wishes. It is 
to our advantage that nature deais mostly 
in standard trade marked products and 
consistently and continuously advertises 
them to us. 


The men whose advertisements appear 
in Successful Farming are usually experts 
who have earefully studied Nature’s 
laws in regard to seed or livestock or food 
or the application of natural forces to 
machinery. They have followed Na- 
ture’s lead in standardizing their product 
and in advertising it generously to the 
people they hope to serve. 


They are thus performing an economic 
service for you. They are making it 
possible for you to identify their product 
after its usefulness to you has been demon- 
strated so that whether you go to Nature 
for corn or potatoes or to one of our ad- 
vertisers for his merchandise, you know 
in advance what you are going to get as 
to quality and service. You are saved the 
labor and time and expense of trying and 
testing and investigating each individual 
purchase. You know you are getting a 
standardized product whose value and 
efficiency for certain purposes has been 
tested and demonstrated by experts and 
confined by actual practical users. 


When you buy things advertised in 
Successful Farming you know you have 
our guarantee of a square deal back of the 
promise of each advertiser. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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Time to Re-tire? 
Buy Fisk) 


BIG TIRE—and a big-button, non- 


skid tread—with endurance, beauty, 
resiliency, speed, economy, safety, com- 
fort, luxury—incorporating the elements 
of Fisk quality and experience plus the 
desirability of cord construction. 
It is backed by an old-fashioned trademark 
which enjoys a world-wide reputation for in- 


tegrity—and the utmost confidence of buyers 
everywhere. 


lt has everything that brains, care and prac- 
tical knowledge can put into a tire—with a lot 
of extra miles that you can obtain only from Fisk 
bigness, Fisk quality and a countrywide system 
of complete and fully equipped Service Branches. 


For Sale Everywhere 
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THE TEAMWORK THAT WINS 


Some Plans for Tackling the Farm Labor Problem 


many localities schools 





EAMWORK wins. 

The team that plays 

any game as a unit 
can defeat a team made 
up of better individual 
players but lacking in 
teamwork. 

The same principle 
holds good in business and 
applies as much to farm- 
ing as any Other business. 
In times like these, when 
it is vitally essential that 
the people of this country 
accomplish many things 
which have heretofore 
been considered impos- 
sible, it is absolutely 
necessary that the best 
kind of teamwork be 
employed. 

Those engaged in oneline 
of business must be as 
mutually helpful to each 
other as is possible and 
there must be the best 
kind of cooperation be- 
tween the different lines of essential industry. 


a : 0 All of this has 
a definite and direct bearing upon farming. One of our many 


war problems is the question of farm labor. To the farmers 
this is the greatest of all problems. To most nearly solve 
this great problem will necessitate teamwork among farmers 
themselves and also teamwork between farmers and those 
who are not farmers. 

As an illustration of what can be done by the combined effort 
of farmers themselves, witness the experience of ten Oregon 
farmers last year. Ten farmers in one locality, being unable to 
get any outside help, joined forces and by all working upon 
first one place and then another, as conditions priate wy 
succeeded in saving the crops on each of the ten farms— 
pom pally hay and grain—thus avoiding the loss that would 
1ave been inevitable if they had not pooled their effort or se- 
cured outside help. 

We have repeatedly emphasized the importance of cooperat- 
ing in the use of farm machinery and farm power to the end 
that every piece of machinery shall render its maximum amount 
of service in the production and harvesting of crops. But, there 
is also the possibility of obtaining greater results by wise com- 
bination and exchange of man labor and opportunities for 
cooperation of this sort can only be recognized by farmers who 
are ever on the alert and ready to join with their neighbors in 
teamwork. 

All Must Help 

The problem of providing farm labor is by no means a farm- 
er’s problem exclusively. Upon its successful solution depends 
the safety of ail the people and consequently the responsibility 
rests upon the people as a whole as well as upon farmers. In 
quite a number of localities definite plans were devised last 
season for getting laborers on to the farms and much more 
extensive plans are being made for the coming season. Enough 
was done last year to demonstrate that good results can be 
obtained where those who are willing to help and those who 
are in need of help earnestly try to pull together. 

Much of the help that can be furnished for farm work will 
not be skilled at that kind of labor. The man who insists that 
all his help be experienced farm laborers will most likely find it 
extremely difficult to supply his needs. There simply is not 
enough experienced farm labor to come near to meeting the 
demand. Certain kinds of farms cannot utilize inexperienced 
labor to as great an extent as other kinds of farms. When 
dairying or stock breeding and raising is the principal line of 
work, it is imperative that a large percentage of the labor shall 
be skilled in those lines of work. In other lines of farming, 
where it is necessary to obtain a large force of men for compar- 
atively short periods, a great many men who are not familiar 
with farm work can be utilized to good advantage. 

Canada has increased the production of practically every 
agricultural crop during the war—and has done it with lessskilled 
farm help than she had before the war. The skilled farm hands 
who went to war or to work in munitions factories or other war 
work, have been replaced by boys in their late teens and by men 
from towns and cities. After they “got the rough edges knocked 
off” and “‘got the hang of things,” they made fairly good farm 
workers—good enough to maintain and increase crop produc- 
tion, and that is one of the most important things in the world 
just now. 

In one Wisconsin county several parties of citizens went to 
work at haying, shocking, threshing, etc., and gave to the Red 
Cross the wages they earned as farm hands. Another county 
transferred road laborers to farms for a couple of weeks. In 





suspended classes and 
some of the business 
houses closed or gave their 
employees temporary 
leave, so they might help 
on farms. 

With a view to utilizing 
the available help to best 
advantage during the com- 
ing season, definite plans 
of organization are al- 
ready being made. One 
of the most effective of 
these is the establishment 
of county and state labor 
exchanges. At these ex- 
changes are listed the 
names of those who are 
available for work and 
those who are in need of 
laborers. The function of 
the county exchange is to 
distribute the labor within 
the county. Each county 
reports to the state ex- 
change which acts as a 
sort of clearing house. If a county exchange is unable to supply 
the demands for labor in its county, it is possible to get in touch 
with available laborers in other counties thru the state exchange. 

The national government, under the Department of Labor 
is organizing a ‘Boys’ Working Reserve.”’ This organization, 
thru its national, state, and county directors, has definite plans 
for enrolling and training high school boys for farm work. 
The boys who enlist in the Working Reserve are given such 
training as it is possible to give. It is not in the form of book 
lessons, but in actually doing some of the things they will be 
called upon to do on the farms. Practice in harnessing and 
handling teams and a study of the various farm implements 
and machines are among the things given the boys, merely as 
a start upon what they will have to learn before they can render 
efficient service. 

These boys will not come as skilled farm hands, nor will they 
take the places made vacant by the war, but the most of them 
will come with a real desire to help produce food and without 
high notions of their value as farm workers. It is impressed 
upon them that their job is to please their employer, to work for 
his advantage, and to accept willingly such pay as the farmer 
thinks is just. 

To abe the Boys’ Working Reserve a success will pages 
the patient cooperation and help of farmers. The value of the 
boys the first year will in most cases not be great, but by the 
second summer a large percentage of them should be first class 
farm hands and capable of earning a good wage. 

In the words of Dean Davenport, who is prominently con- 
nected with the organization in Illinois, “If farmers will take 
the matter in hand and help train thousands of these boys, we 
shall have by another year some of the best farm help possible, 
next only to the boy that is born and brought up on the farm. 
In this way we can keep up production much higher than in 
any other. This boy labor is a vast asset for production, but 
if it is to be made available, the farmers must help to train it. 

“The boy is asked not to swear nor to smoke, certainly not 
to offend the people or damage the property. You need not 
haggle with him about wages. He has been told that at first 
he will not be valuable, and must leave the farmer to decide 
what he is worth. You will certainly not take advantage of a 
boy under such circumstances, but pay him what he earns. 
Both the farmer and the boy will be asked to report during and 
at the end of the season. If a boy is worthless and will not 
learn, or if after he has learned he will not work, or if he is dis- 
orderly or disagreeable, discharge him and report the facts.”’ 

The state and county labor exchanges and the Boys’ Working 
Reserve are only two of the definite attempts that are being 
made to help solve the farm labor problem. Many other plans 
have been and will be devised. Some of them will be local in 
extent, while others will, no doubt, be adopted over larger 
areas. For any of the methods to beeffective it will be necessary 
for farmers fo be patient with untrained hands until they can 
teach them how to do farm work and be resolute in a determin- 
ation to handle their crops with less skilled labor than they 
would like to have. Solving the problem means “‘to use all the 
skilled labor we have and then to use all the unskilled labor we 
must in order to produce the crops we need to win the war.” 

The easy way for a great many farmers to solve the labor 
problem would be to produce only such crops as can be tended 
by the family and seed down the remainder of the farm. In 
times of peace there might be good reason for resorting to that 
method and reducing production until a larger percentage of 
the people are willing to work and some [Continued on page 99 
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EDITORIAL 


BOMBS OR BONDS 
 -nshee fermans have been dropping bombs over England, 
ram lv, Belgium and Russia If they conquer the 
allies, they w a he in a position to drop bombs over our own 
' ry. We must 
Not « must eiprtln ~ ar gee it we can send food to the 


ist back our men with 


t let them deft il the allies 


ops in France, but we n 


e complete equipment for fighting. It is costing the United 
States $29,590,000 a dav. and will cost infinitely more as the 
ir is prolonged lo bring about a speedy victory, we must 


plenty of cash with which to prosecute the war 
We do not have to even report our income tax until March 
first, and it will be a long time before our tax money becomes 


e for use, so we've got to loan to the government every 


ile dollar we can for Immediate use. No use to produce 
i without means of getting it to those who need it, and it 
‘ I ey to build ships. It costs a lot of money to make 


r feet wi i h “ }] no doubt be the win ng fac tor in this wal 


The government is not confiscating our money as the Cer- 


have done in all the conquered te rritory and will here if 


they can They want us to loan our money, at i fair rate of 
terest Our government can do as the Germans do in con- 
quered territory r the money needed, but that has not been 


i l not be our wavy, for we will find plenty of money to loan 
to the government. When the next liberty loan car 
let the farmers prove their patriotism by very liberal 


npaign 1s 


e of liberty bonds, which in fact is loaning to govern- 

nt | taking a government bond as a receipt for the loan 

You give nothing—you simply loan your money to Uncle Sam 
terest. It isn't.charity, it is good safe business, and ab- 
solutely necessary if we are to win this wal speedily, as all hope. 


THE WAR CHILDREN 
Ss! X hundred and eighty Belgian children between the ages of 
ik vd twe 


ur ve, arrived at Evian-les-Bains, France, on a 


gle train one day last October. ‘They were alone in a strange 
ountry half starved and sickly, without the comforting touch 
of mothers, the strong arms of fathers or the help even of 


nd sisters, 


ler brothers : 


Chev had been sent out of Belgiur he Germans, sent to 


Ss erland and thence to France so the burden of their care 

ht rest upon France, already straining every effort to care 

r its own l hirds of them had been taken from their 

rs i se the fathers had refused to work for the 

Get , and the mothers and children, along with the fathers 

» being starved into submission. The mothers consented to 

he loss of their children rather than see them starve, while the 

1 and women of Belgium as a whole bravely submit to all 
outrages rather than work in German munition factories. 

It was indeed considerate of the Germans that they permitted 

e children to live at all by being cared for by the French 

en, but being too small for German use, they no doubt 

considered it German efficiency to unload them upon the enemy! 

he a il suffering of women and children in this war will 

! be know nt lis over and the censor no longer controls 
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COMMENT 


THE WHEAT NEEDS OF THE ALLIES 
E normally have sixty million bushels of wheat for export, 
and on Januray first we had already sent that amount 
abroad The critical situation is best stated the words of 
Lord Rhondda who cabled the U. S. Food Administration in 
ilf of wheat for the French, English and Italian govern- 
ments. 
nless you are able to send the Allies at least 75,000,000 
bushels of wheat over and above what you have exported up 
» January first, and in addition to the total exportable surplus 
from Canada, I cannot take the responsibility of assuring our 
people that there will be food enough to win the war. Imper- 
ative necessity compels me to cable you in this blunt way. 
No one knows better than I that the American people, regard- 
less of national and individual sacrifice, have so far refused noth- 
ing that is needed for the war, but it now lies with America 
to decide whether or not the Allies in Europe shall have enough 
bread to hold out until the United States is able to throw its 
| have not minced words because I am 


people, if they know the truth, 


force into the field 
convinced that the American 
will not hesitate to meet the emergency.” 

lo this Hoover replied: “We will export every grain that 
the American people save from their normal consumption. We 
believe our people will not fail to meet the emergency.” 

We must sacrifice not only to raise a big crop this season, but 
to save wheat from the last crop to se nd abroad. Eat cora, rye 


rice, buckwheat—anything so wheat may go to the Allies. , 


THE FARMER AND NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

HE farmer does not want to meddle with national affairs 

of which he knows nothing, but he does want recognition 
in all that pertains to his business—that of production of food 
and clothing stuffs. Capital and labor are represented in the 
councils of the nation by extra commissions and committees 
and advisory councils, but the actual farmers of the country 
feel that they have no part in the solution of the great problems 
confronting this country at this time. 

It is not enough that they have the great department of 
agriculture, or the federal farm loan banks, or the partial in- 
terest of the department of labor to speak in their behalf. At 
least, that was the stand taken by a conference of some sixteen 
national farm organizations and many lesser ones in a meeting 
held in Washington early in February under the auspices of 
the Federal Board of Farm Organizations. They called in 
person upon the president and also presented a memorial to 
him, asking that immediate steps be taken to take care of the 
shortage of farm labor; shortage of seed, feed, fertilizer, imple- 
ments and supplies; to insure adequate and reasonable short 
time credit; to insure prices above cost of production, and recog- 
nize the farmer as a partner in the winning of the war. 

They asked that a commission of nine actual farmers be 
appointed to report to and advise with him on all questions 
relative to farm production and distribution, said commission 
to be properly housed and financed by the government during 


the war. 
It is quite evident from a visit to Washington that the banks, 














railroads, manufacturers, exporters, big merchants and labor 
organizations are adequately represented in the various councils 
of the nation in this crisis, but conspicuously absent is the farm- 
er. The millionaire and the near-millionaire give their time and 
talent to the government without cost, and they work hard at 
the job too. Few indeed are the farmers who could, for financial! 
and business reasons, donate their time and pay their own ex- 
penses and stay in Washington all or most of the time. The 
only possible way they could be on the job in Washington is on 
a commission supported by the government. 

In justice to the nations so dependent upon the products of 
the farmers, the request should be granted, and perfect working 
accord established between the farmers and the government 
in order that the greatest possible production be obtained. 


NO LETTING UP 


F there is to be any letting up on production in this country 

let it not be that of food and clothing products of the farms. 

Let not the stigma of treason or the blush of disloyalty rest upon 
the farmers. 

Strikes and threatened strikes in the shipbuilding industry 
alone have actually lost in the most critical period of the world’s 
history 596,992 working days and, as a result of the shortage 
of ship construction, ten million bushels of grain failed to reach 
Europe for our armies and our allies. 

It requires about thirty tons of food, clothing and munitions 
for each of our soldiers in France, but owing to the delay in ship- 
building because of strikes, our men have not had the support 
from home they need, and it has been impossible to send men 
across unti! shipping could support them with all their needs. 
Labor has not given its fullest support to the government in 
this war and it has been necessary that some very drastic steps 
be taken to keep the industries going. 

If this situation looks like disloyalty, like giving aid to the 
Kaiser, what can be said if the farmers nurse some grouch and 
refuse to do their utmost in production during 1918? We be- 
lieve that every effort will be made by all our farmers to have 
plenty of the products of the farm ready for the men in the 
trenches. They will let the blame for failure, if any failure there 
be, rest upon some other causes than lack of production. 
There must be no letting up. 

RUSSIA QUITS 

ISPATCHES of February 11th state that the Ukrainian 

government(?) of Russia has made a separate peace with 
the Central Powers and all Russian troops are ordered to de- 
mobilize. If the Russian people will stand for that treaty, the 
war will probably be prolonged almost indefinitely. It means 
that the Germans will get food and metals from Russia and they 
cannot be starved into submission. It means that the eastern 
front will be relieved and German and Austrian troops sent to 
che western and northern fronts. It means that it will take more 
man power from the United States to save the Allies from de- 
feat, and take more food to keep the Allies from becoming weak- 
er than their adversaries now able to get wheat from Russia. 

Victory is now such an uncertainty that we must put forth 
greater effort, greater sacrifice, that we may be a greater factor 
in the war and ultimately defeat Germany. 

The Russians under the leadership of a newspaper reporter 
from New York, a Russian revolutionist and adventurer, have 
been trapped by peace talk and for the present at least the 
situation is very critical. Trotzky and Lenine, leaders in the 
Russian revolution and peace treaty, received unlimited finan- 
cial support from German money, given them for the purpose 
of spreading their propaganda. 


SONGS IN ARMY LIFE 


T was during the rainy spell last fall when the trenches were 

ditches and the roads were streams of soft mud. The men 
had stood on guard in the trenches with a watchful eye on the 
Germans facing them a few yards away and were chilled to the 
bone. When relieved and sent back of the lines, they trudged 
wearily and heavily thru mud to their knees. Before the wet 
mud-covered boots could be removed, a soldier went to the 
precious instrument in the corner and put on the record of “A 
Perfect Day.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Can you imagine yourself, after working all day in slush and 
rain, winding up with late chores, then as you clean up before 
sitting down to rest, refreshing your soul with those beautiful 
words of Carrie Jacobs Bond, ‘This is the end of a perfect day?” 
Have you ever tried the power of music as a stimulant in your 
work, or as a refreshmeat to your weary body and sou? 

The men in training camps are learning the power of song, 
not only as a social feature in camp and army life, but as an 
actual help in When the soldier 
starts for the trenches, he sings “I May Be Gone For a Long, 
Long Time,” and when he trudges back to camp, ‘““The Home 
Road”’ is appropriate. 
Trail’ keeps him in step and as he turns his weary feet back to 


“al hard disagreeable work. 


For a long hike ‘‘There’s a Long, Long 


camp at night, the boys strike up ‘‘When Johnnie Comes 
Marching Home.”” When disagreeable duties are in prospect, 
they sing, “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag,”’ or 
“I Don’t Care Where They Send Me,” and wherever you find 
a group of men at leisure, you hear such songs as “I'll Wed the 
Girl I Left Behind,” “When You Wore a Tulip,” “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,’”’ ““Keep the Home Fires Burning,”’ 
ete. 

There is no place in the song program of our troops for any 
‘Hymn of Hate’”’ such as the Germans used early in the war, or 
for any song akin to “Deutschland Uber Alles’ which German 
troops are compelled to sing. 

Music has a great value in home life and there should be 
more of it. If you cannot sing or play any instrument, you can 
buy instruments that will give you reproductions of the best 
When the boys 
come home from war, they will want something that perhaps 


” 


instrumental and vocal music in the world. 


bas been neglected in your homes—music. 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING 

NE groans with regret when he has staked his all upon one 
crop and the season was off for that crop. The groan is 
intensified by the higher market quotations that always follow 

a failure or shortage of any particular crop or farm product. 
When the season is just right for one thing it is all wrong for 
some other crop. And the chances are that the most of us are 

off on our guess as to what will be the one thing to bet on. 

One year cholera or low prices discourage hog raising and the 
brood sows are sent to market. Then follows a scarcity and 
prices for pork climb to alluring heights. 
figures that there is money in hogs. The market isswamped and 


Then everybody 
the price goes down. Same with small grain, corn, potatoes, 
and everything else. Each figures that he is going to be smarter 
than the rest and get the benefit of high prices. The result is 
that thousands of others have done the same and the one thing 
is overdone. 

The farmer who diversifies—who raises some of each of the 
staple crops for his locality, and raises many kinds of livestock, 
always has something to cash in on. If too hot and dry for small 
grain it makes good corn. If too wet and cold for corn he raises 
great crops of grass and small grain. If he holds to hog raising 
when prices are way down he has the equipment so as to make 
a scoop when prices are high. He who has some sheep all the 
time is sure to come out ahead. 

One crop farming is too much of a gamble—too much risk 


It isn’t good for the farm or the farmer 


OBTAINING MONEY UNDER FALSE PRETENSE 
HERE is a mistaken idea in some quarters that the new 
second class postage law, providing for higher rates to peo- 

ple living away from publishing centers, Is a war revenue 
measure. That is not true. Nota cent of the postal revenue is 
used for war purposes. Every publisher is paying every other 
tax that other people are paying. For years certain members of 
Congress have-tried to put this extra tax on that part of ow 
educational system represented by publications. 

When the war revenue bill was up for passage and the whol 
country was anxiously waiting to have Congress provide thx 
necessary money to carry on the war, these congressmen saw 
their chance. They inserted this amendment to put an extra 
tax on educational matter and insisted that they would defeat 
the war revenue bill and let the country be destroyed for lack 
of money to carry on the war unless they were permitted to tux 

eading matter more than other business is taxed 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By LYNN HAINES 


ASHINGTON has seen investigations by the score, 
most of them tending to conceal or delay rather than 


to expose. It has witnessed beef packer investigations 

veral times. But it never before has seen Francis J. Heney 

of California as the investigator. Heney’s disclosures of the 

Bie Five’ packers’ activities, as shown by their own corre- 

spondence, before the Federal Trade Commission is of interest 
to the student of politics as well as to the producer of meat. 

The big packers as shown in a memorandum taken from the 
files of Edward F. Swift divided the packing business of the 
country between them according to a definite percentage as 
follows: Armour & Co., 29.26; Swift & Co., 35.75; Morris 
& Co., 14.98; Wilson & Co., 10; Cudahy & Co., 10. Purchases 

one plant might increase or decrease for the year, but the 
ipportionment of each firm for the whole country remained 
onstant. This, according to Mr. Heney, is the working per- 
centage at the present moment. Not only was livestock pur- 

hased on this basis, but joint expenses, such as campaigns to 
ufluence Congress, were shared at this percentage. 

Fifteen thousand dollars, the evidence shows, was expended 

1916 on inspired telegrams to influence Congressmen against 
the Borland resolution. That resolution was in substance the 

ne which passed in 1917 ealling for this Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation. The packers had their agents and lobby- 
ists on the ground. Here is a message of R. C. McManus, legal 
representative of Swift, to Henry Veeder, his superior in Swift's 
legal department, dated August 21, 1916, relative to the status 
f the Borland resolution: 

On the full Judiciary Committee we can rely on Webh, 
North Carolina; Carlin, Virginia; Thomas, Kentucky; Taggart, 
Kansas; Igoe, Missouri; Williamson, Illinois; Whaley, South 
Carolina; Dale, New York; Caraway, Arkansas; Dyer, Missouri 
[ am also assured that Gard (Ohio) can be controlled.” 

C. H. Livingstone, a promonent banker of Washington, 
D. ¢ vas on the stand. In response to questions he stated 
that he was in the employ of Armour & Co., at $4,000 a year to 
represent that firm chiefly in foreign matters. He denied that 
he had tried to influence legislation or that he represented any 
of the other packers. In contrast to his statements there was 
then introduced a letter taken from the files of J. Ogden Armour 
f Chicago written to Armour by A. R. Urion, his legal repre- 
sentative. In it Mr. Urion explained that a claim by Living- 
stone for extra compensation in settling a matter of beef cargoes 
detained by the British Government was without merit, for so 
far as he knew Livingstone had done no work on the British 
case, but that Livingstone was undoubtedly entitled to some- 
thing extra for his part on the Borland resolution. 

\ rough draft of a Livingstone letter to J. Ogden Armour 
insisting that he had had a part in the British case was later. 
procured from Livingstone’s files and introduced in evidence 
In it Livingstone says that the settlement of the British case 

brought about because of representations he “personally 
made direct and sometimes thru the Canadian government 
where I had a recognized influence thru my intimate friend, Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy, now Lord Shaughnessy, President of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and Governor General of Canada”’ 
(and then the following with a pencil line run thru it) “with 
whom I was connected because of my position as the President 
of che Boy Scouts of America.”’ 

Leather, the crushing out of independent packers, private 

r monopoly and canned goods are all yet to be developed 

the Heney inquiry. At the present time the matter of seizure 

further packer files in Chicago is under livigation 


The Transportation Problem 


\N Congress unscramble the railroad egg, after the 
C present necessity for national management is ended? 
That is the big question in the public mind. Congress 
vidently thinks that it can. At least transportation legislation 
is proceeding on the theory that the railroads be returned to 
private control within “18 months after the war.’’ The original 
bill provided that government operation should continue until 
Congress decided otherwise, but it has been amended in com- 
mitee as suggested above, with the further provision that the 
President may turn the roads back at any time, if he deems 


their further control by the government not to be necessary 

Both Senate and House, thru committee action, have fixed 
the compensation to railroad owners on the basis of the average 
earnings for the past three years, but there is disagreement as 
to who shall have final authority over rates. The Senate bill 
places that authority in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the House gives it to the President. 

The important House provision on this point is as follows: 

“Until and except so far as the President shall from time to time otherwise 
order the rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and practices of 
carriers under Federal control shall, during the period of Federal control, 
continue to be and to be determined as hitherto. But when, in the judgment 
of the President, it is necessary in the public interest he may initiate rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or practices or.changes therein by 
filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Commission in such form and 
at such times and upon such notice as he shall direct. All rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, regulations, and practices or changes therein, so ordered, shall 
be fair, reasonable, and just; and the Interstate Commerce Commission shall, 
upon complaint, make investigation and grant full hearings concerning the 
fairness, justice, and reasonableness of any rates, fares, charges, classifications, 
regulations, or practices or changes therein, so ordered by the President, and 
shall make report of its findings and recommendations concerning the same, 
which findings and recommendations shall prima facie be taken as correct, 
to the President for such action as the President may deem required in th« 
public interest.’ 


More Power to the President 


HE President has asked Congress to confer upon him 

practically unlimited control over all the affairs of the 

government during the war. Section 1 of this new measure 
now pending in the Senate, provides: ‘ 

Section 1. That for the national security and defense, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, for the support and maintenance of the Army and 
Navy, for the better utilization of resources and industries and for the more 
effective exercise and more efficient administration by the President of his 
powers as Commander in Chief of the land and naval forces, the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered to make such redistribution of functions 
among executive agencies as he may deem necessary. including any functions, 
duties and powers hitherto by law conferred upon any executive department, 
commission, bureau, agency, office or officer, in such manner as in his judg- 
ment shall seem best fitted to carry out the purposes of this act, and to this 
end is authorized to make such regulations and to issue such orders as he may 
deem necessary; provided, that this act shall remain in force during the con- 
tinuance of the-present war and for one year after the termination of the war 
by the proclamation of the treaty of peace, or at such earlier time during the 
said year as the President may designate; and, provided further, that the 
termination of this act shall not affect any acts done or any right or obligation 
vecruing or accrued pursuant to this act and during the time that this act is in 
force 

What the fate of this bill willbe, no one can prophesy. The 
chances seem against its enactment. 

Had it been presented a month ago, it would have passed, 
as easily as other administration measures have gone thru. 
Now there is definitely taking shape a clash between Congress 
and the President. Congress is no longer inclined ‘‘to eat out of 
his hand.’ The old order may be re-established, but certainly 
not in time to prevent a bitter fight on this new proposal. 


Porto Ricans for Farm Labor 

ARM labor from Porto Rico is the solution in part that has 

been adopted by the Department of Labor for the next har- 

vest problem in the middle west. Already steamships 
have been chartered and arrangements made to transport the 
first. 50,000 to New Orleans. Another 50,000 are expected later. 
Being American citizens and white the Porto Ricans will serve 
in large part, it is expected, to silence the demand for Chinese 
and Mexican labor that has recently been so insistent. For 
immediate needs the Islanders will be used at railway con- 
struction in the southwest, and later shifted to farm work as 
they are needed. About 25 percent of them speak English, the 
remainder only Spanish. Porto Rico has been so overcrowded 
that relief of its unemployment problem appears to almost 
equal in importance the labor shortage here. Tho an agricul- 
tural territory the density of its population has been eight 
times that of Iowa. In addition to this plan a reciprocal ar- 
rangement has been entered into recently with the officials 
of the Canadian government by which potato diggers, wheat 
harvesters, lumber jacks and others may be transported back 
and forth as needed. 
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ABOVE ALL NATIONS IS HUMANITY 


Spotlights On the Work of the Red Cross 


By GEDDES SMITH 


YMPATHY is an attribute of every normal human being. 

In different individuals it may incline in various directions. 

The desire to relieve suffering, however, is practically 

universal; and the world is so full of suffering at this time that 

nobody has to hunt a field appealing to the particular bent of 

his or her sympathy. There is one great, underlying thought, 

and that is how to reach, most effectively, the suffering and mis- 
ery arising from all causes. 

So far as the people of this country are concerned, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross answers the question. Be it war, famine, earth- 
quake, flood or disaster of any kind, the agony and suffering 
in its wake find the Red Cross the ready source of relief. The 
humanity of the Red Cross is all-embracing. Something, some- 
where, appeals to everybody's particular brand of sympathy. 
Its liberality of sentiments is one of the best things about it. 

By force of circumstances the enlarged activities of the Red 
Cross organization, due to the entry of the United States in 
the world-war, call for the greatest amount of relief work in 
France. But the suffering and misery caused by war, reaching 
deep into the non-combatant life, are accorded proportional 
relief in ali the countries where American sympathy and effort 
are able to penetrate. Sympathetic 
work, backed by generous allotment 


tematic relief work in six of the devastated districts in the war 
zone, coupled with reconstruction of several villages which were 
destroyed by shell fire or by the Germans when retreating from 
their advanced positions 

Hospitat work, and the furnishing and distribution of hospital 
supplies and surgical dressings, form a principal feature on the 
military side. Thousands of hospitals receive supplies thru the 
Red Cross, and when the American troops get into the fighting 
in earnest the demand on hospital effort of all kinds will be 
greatly increased. All that science and labor can do, in advance 
of the general engagement of our troops at the front, to safe- 

1ard the health of the soldiers is being done. This likewise 
orms a very important part of the Red Cross work. 

Aside from aid in hospital work and the furnishing of hospital 
supplies the great endeavor of the American Red Cross, with 
respect to the French army, is in the direction of ministering 
to the mental and physical welfare of the soldiers. The Red 
Cross system of canteens and rest stations, extending practically 
from the first line trenches to the remote places thru which 
troops pa on their way to and from the front, has called forth 
the highest praise from the French army authorities. They one 

and all declare that no work could be 
undertaken which would be more ser- 





from the Red Cross fund, is operative 
in Armenia, among a people whose 
sufferings excited the interest of all 
Christendom, even before the world- 
war added its burden of horrors. Red 
Cross men and women and Red Cross 
money are ministering to the needs of 
the aiflicted in Serbia and Roumania. 
The homeless families and the orphaned 
children of Belgium share in the human- 
itarian attention. Russian chaos is 
no deterrent to Red Cross effort. 
Wherever the call there is response 
with workers and supplies on the 
ground. 

Nor does overwhelming war min- 
imize the endeavor to meet situations 
arising thru sudden disaster of other 


days,— 
ways: 


tears, 


undone. 


Are you? 





The Nation is doing its bit these 
Is paying the price in a number of 
In blood and in money, in labor, and 


In longings and heartache and com- 
fortless years, 

And someone must shoulder the bur- 
den you shun,— 

Must take up your service,—or leave it 


The Nation is doing its bit, ’tis true.— 
The others are working and giving. 


refreshment for the fighters while the 
shells are bursting around them, and 
the rest stations in the rear and at 
railroad junction points give facilities 
not only for a cheap wholesome meal 
in comfortable quarters, but also for 
bathing, and recuperation from the 
terrifically enervating hours in the 
trenches. 

No exact figures are at hand regard- 
ing the thousands of civilians who have 
benefited from Red Cross relief at one 
time or other. Refugees from the war 
zone are to be found in all the cities and 
towns of France, where the consequent 
congestion has added great problems to 
those otherwise affecting the popula- 


viceable. The —s canteens afford 
£ 


—Martha Hart. 








kinds. The recent Halifax catastrophe 
found the Red Cross responding as fast 
as relief trains, with doctors, nurses, 

medical — , bedding, foodstuffs and other needed articles 
could reach the spot. In the still more recent earthquake 
disaster in Guatemala relief was extended thru American 
Red Cross representatives on the spot, to whom an emergency 
appropriation was cabled; and this was followed within a few 
days by a shipload of foodstuffs, medical and other supplies. 
When a flood in China, a few months ago, swept away property 
valued at upward of $100,000,000 and destroyed the homes of 
more than one million natives, it was the American Red Cross 
that went to the aid of the Chinese government, which was un- 
able to cope with the situation; and the United States minister 
to China was authorized to draw generously on the Red Cross 
for money to meet emergency ii. 

The suffering wrought by war is of two general classes. In 
the first place there is the human wreckage to be gathered from 
the battlefield and ministered to in the hospitals. Originally 
the care of the wounded was the sole function of the Red Cross; 
but now its scope of activities embraces also the care and relief 
of civilians whose afflictions are the by-products of war— 
disease, destitution and all those things that make this war in 
particular as sad to contemplate behind the lines as at the 
front. And, aside from the purely humanitarian part of the 
equation, the participation of the United States has imposed 
on the American Red Cross the obligation of aiding in the 
maintenance of morale, not only with respect to our own 
armed forces and those of the allied armies, but on the part of 
the people of the countries where the fighting is carried on. The 
Red Cross provides recreation and carries material comfort to 
the soldiers, and thru its expert scheme of social service relieves 
anxiety on the part of the fighting man regarding the loved ones 
at home. 

Thus far appropriations aggregating $37 ,445,615.72 have been 

made from the American Red Cross war fund to carry on the 
work in France. These appropriations cover budget expendi- 
tures to April 30, 1918. Primarily the duty of the American 
ted Cross in France is to serve the army of the United States. 
[ts second duty is to serve the sick and wounded of the allied 
armies, and otherwise to aid in giving material comfort to the 
soldiers fighting for the common cause. 

Civilian relief in France, for which appropriations of about 
$10,000,000 already have been made, embraces the relief and 
care of refu , the care and prevention of tuberculosis, care 
of needy children and prevention of infant mortality, and the 
reeduzation of crippled soldiers. Also there is under way sys- 








tion. Some of the [problems are eco- 
nomic; some vitally concern the health 
of the nation. Tuberculosis is causing 
havoc in France second only to that caused by the steel missiles 
of war. Thanks to American effort, however, this situation is 
being met with such effectiveness as human aid is capabie. 

In addition to the refugees in the war zone repatries are arriv- 
ing on French soil, thru Switzerland, from behind the German 
lines at the rate of about 1,000 a day. This class consists of old 
and physically exhausted men, women and young children. 
About half of these repatries, in fact, are children who cannot 
be made use of by the Germans, and so are returned to their 
native land. They are far away from their former homes how- 
ever, and many of them are separated from their parents. As 
a whole the repatries are a pitiable lot, and their care and dis- 

ition give great opportunity for the humanitarism which the 
ted Cross exerts itself to apply. 

Any phase of the work which the American Red Cross has in 
hand in France is worthy a volume of itself. Necessarily, in 
giving a brief general outline of the Red Cross activities, 
scarcely more than mere mention can be made of any single 
feature. 

France is only one afflicted country however. Within the 
last two or three months the American Red Cross has established 
relief work on a broad scale in Italy. The appropriations for 
Italian relief work thus far are in excess of $2,500,000. Inde- 
scribably pathetic conditions existed when the American Red 
Cross emergency relief expedition, reached Italy from France 
immediately following the Teutonic drive which stunned the 
nation. The American Red Cross carried a message of cheer 
on behalf of the American people to Italy in that distressing 
hour. Very soon practical relief work was in operation, and 
warehouses had been established to supply all important points. 
Vast quantities of hospital clothes, blankets, wearing fp 
medical supplies and foodstuffs speedily were distributed ; soup 
kitchens were in operation on the lines of transportation thru 
which the refugees were pouring; shelters for homeless women 
and children were erected; great stores of condensed milk were 
supplied to little children, and within a short time several sec- 
tions of motor ambulances arrived from France and proceded 
to the Italian front. The relief work now is in charge of a special 
permanent commission. ~< 

In Belgium the principal Red Cross work is in connection 
with the care of children. The children have been the chief 
sufferers during the three years in which war has raged in this 
country. Another line of activity in Belgium consists of aid 
in the reconstruction of towns in cooper- [Continued on page 55 
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A MENACE TO AMERICAN UNITY 


A Plan to Divide Up the Country 


By E. T. MEREDITH 


W AY has bee n discovered to break America 
up into sections having different thoughts 
and different views and developing selfish 
and sectional aims. 

Phere is California, for instance. It is al- 

ady cut off from the rest of the country by 
b arriers of mountains and great distance. It 
has its own brand of climate, raises its own peculiar crops, fronts 
on an ocean that washes the shores of Japan, China, the M: ilay 
peninsula and all the South Sea Islands and the western coast of 
Latin Ame! Under the proposed plan California can be 
made to grow different from and independent of the rest of the 


United St 





ites 
Local Mannerisms Intensified 
There are the Gulf Coast states of T exas, | Ouisiana, Mississ- 
ippl, Alabam i, and I lorida. hey are quite diffe rent in climate 
nd in crop raising and even in habits of living from the North 
Central states. This new plan will 
ntensify the different manners and 


ways of living and create entirely Py 
difierent viewpoints on the part of 
1e pr ople liv ing in these states from J 


people living in the north and 


east and other sections the United { 

states n 
lhen, there is New England, with 
3 culture and its manufacturing and \ 
s closer touch with Europe and its 

own peculiar problems of various 

kinds. New England under the new 

plan will no longer exchange views 

so freely with the rest of the United 

States and have its influence upon 
1¢ intelligence and culture ol the rest 

of the country. Each section shall hereafter have its own foun- 


ins of intellectual inspiration and glorious, glistening peaks of 
culture, thank you, and New England may annex herself to 
Scotia or slide off into the Atlantic if she wishes so far 
her moral progress is concern¢ din the west, south and 


Worldly Self-Sufficient 

Then there 1 ie middle west, the great bread basket ol 
America, the cornbelt, the cattle and hog country, the land that 
s with milk and honey, that rolls u prosperity, controls 
national elections and worries not as long as human kind must 
eat, because they all have to come here to b We are going to 
become more independent than ever and the rest of the United 
states can go hang if it sees fit for we have our Creat Lakes 
il our twenty thousand litth lakes for summer resorts and our 
double walled houses and bulging coal bins and bursting smoke 

houses and corncribs for winter comforts 
he way in which all these results will be brought about will 
be to discourage, if not to absolutely prevent any broad know- 
ledge of what one section is doing from circulating in any of the 
other sections. And that, you will agree if you will carefully 
ilyze it, is about the most effective way to separate commun- 
ities. Lf one community knows little or nothing about another 
can have no attachment for or deep sympathy 
This is just as true as that the 


communit I 


h that other community. 





in rises and sets. You may have had an actual dislike for a 
mm n you did not know well but whom you came to love upon 
SCI : ‘ nd better acquaintance ind so it goes with 
The Great Amalgamator 

Che printed page has long been the greatest means of com- 
ting thought Ihe current news and the current 
s of thought « e country or in other words, a record 
t people of the country are thinking about 1s the 
be crite! oft the chara r of the people an d wh: I they are 
going to do It just as \ sal to the nation that these printed 
ords of events and of the trend of public thought over each 
on of the countl shall be distril uted to all of the people 

food shall be distributed 

Ne pers and magazines are daily food for the minds of 

eA } In 1879 Congress went over all this and 

d t food f s of the American people was so 
| Ldey nt ought to provide an extra- 
rd I ‘ I we y kind of periodical publica- 
1 me Cong that e realized strongly, 
of t t edge of the then recent Civil 
\\ t tit V l tae I le to destroy all sectional lines in 
d weld all the people of all parts of the country 

uniform mass of typical American people. 

So Congress decided to est blish a“ low postal rate on all 
lications issued regularly and being paid for by people who 
eribed to them It was decided to make this a uniform rate 
the whole United States reg: are ess of distance. Congress 

could afford to carry these magazines for 









by averaging up all the distances. The object was to make 
it possible to distribute papers and magazines very liberally all 
over the United States. It was made possible for people on the 
Pacific coast to have newspapers and magazines published in 
the eastern states and vice versa. In other words, Congress 
decided to have a very free interchange of ideas and news going 
on all over the United States in order to bring about uniformity 
of thought and habit and build up a great nation of united 
Americ ~y When the } “ ‘sent postal law goes into full effect : 
person in California w i 1ing to receive the Literary Digest or 
Ladies Me. Journal will pay two or three times as much for 
it as the person living in Pennsylvania. 
We're All "Just Folks’ 

If you were to travel all over the United States today and 
could compare the present situation with what it was before 
the Civil War you would find a great difference. With the 
exception of foreigners who have not been here very long there 
is so little difference in the manners 
and customs and habits of thought 
between the people of the ditferent 
sections of the United States as to be 
truly remarkable considering the 
great differences in climate and in 
industries and in original nationalities 
which are found in America. For 
instance, there is Louisiana settled by 
the French, Florida and California 
by the Spanish, the Dakotas and 
Minnesota sprinkled quite liberally 
with Scandinavian people, many 
sections settled by Germans, and 
then other sections of the nation 
settled by the English, etc. Different 
settlements of this kind presented 
even a different problem from the incoming of foreign immi- 
grants into old settlements. These latter immigrants are ab- 
sorbed more or less in the communities where they settle while 
the original settlers that made up entirely new communities 
when America was new, introduced their own ways of living 
and habits of thought. 

Even the average American, traveling today over his own 
country naturally expects to find a little difference in the people 
and the local mannerisms and habits of thought when he 
visits sections in which he has never been before. This is par- 
ticularly true when he goes to an entirely different climate as 
for instance, traveling from an Illinois community to a com- 
munity in Georgia or Mississippi or Florida. But today travel 
where you may you will find that the American people are 
pretty much the same wherever they are. And the secret of this 
situation lies in the fact that you will pick up the same familiar 
national farm papers, mi igazines and new spapers in eve ry 
section. 

Now, are you in favor of destroying this homogeneity of the 
United States? Are you in favor of encouraging sectionalism 
again and of destroying the progress oi unity and Americanisin? 
We believe that the number of patriotic Americans who would 
be in favor of any-such policies are mighty few indeed. 

And yet certain members of Congress (possibly your own) 
during the last session put thru a bill which deliberately dis- 
courages the circulation of newspapers and magazines in com- 
munities more than 150 miles from the point at which they are 
published. The bill establishes a new zone rate of postage so 
that it costs one rate to mail a publication 50 miles, another rate 
to mail it 150 miles, another rate in the next zone and so on, 
up to an almost prohibitive rate for distances reaching half 
way across the country. This is in direct opposition to the 
action taken by Congress in 1879 when they established a uni- 
form postage rate on all second class mail matter regardless of 
distance. 


How would you like to pay 15 cents to send a letter to a friend 
or relative in California? How would you like to pay 10 cents 
to send a letter to a friend or relative in any state five or six 
hundred miles from where you are? Would you be interested 
in having a 2 cent letter for the county next to you and a 20 cent 
letter rate for some far distant section of the nation? Don’t 

you think that it is far wiser and better for all concerned 
to have a uniform postal rate for all sorts of mail mat- 
ter except parcel post material which, of course, 
consists principally of merchandise and not let- 
ters and publications? Merchandise is an en- 
tirely different matter and a zone rate is per- 
fectly legitimate. But food for the mind and 
the dissemination of news and public thought is 
another proposition. The postal bill to which 
we refer was tacked on to the revenue bill and many congress- 
men and senators voted for it because they did not want to 
delay the war revenue bill and [Continued on page 93, 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY 


An Analysis of the Real Power Behind the Throne 


By CHARLES D. HAZEN 


HE President of the United States 

in his address to Congress on April 

2nd announced that our object in 
entering the war against Germany was 
“to vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice in the life of the world as against 
selfish and autocratic power’’; declared 
that the menace to the world’s peace and 
freedom “lies in the existence of auto- 
cratic governments, backed by organized 
force which is controlled wholly by their 
will, not by the will of their people’; 
announced that ‘‘a steadfast concert for 
peace can never be maintained except by 


oe 


a partnership of democratic nations’, as » # 
> 


‘no autocratic government could be 
trusted to keep faith within it or observe 
its covenants’; stated the grounds for his 


Cimerica& 
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Personal government has 
brought the present calam- 
ity upon the world, and the 
possessors of that power will 
fight to retain it and will, if 
necessary, treat the German 
people with the same ruth- 
lessness as they have treated 
the other peoples of Europe. 


teneenenessenneneesendt 


therefore, the chief source of legis! 
tion 

The Princes of Germany have an 
veto upon the only popular 
element in the government, the Reichs 
lag Representing the Princes of Ger- 
many, the Bundesrat is a thoroly mon- 
archial bulwark of the 
monarchical order. The proceedings ol 
this princely assembly are secret which is 
son why we know and hear less 
about it than we do about the Reichstag. 

Much less important than the Bundes- 
rat 18 the Reichstag, the only popular 
element in the government. of the Empire. 
It consists of 397 members, elected for 
a term of five years by the voters; that is, 
by men 25 years of age or older. The 


absolute 
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sveannaraeee powers of the Reichstag are vastly inferior 





conviction that ‘‘the Prussian autocracy 
was not and could never be our friend”’; 
said that we were now about to accept 
the gauge of battle with “this natural foe to liberty’, and that 
we would if necessary “‘spend the whole force of the nation to 
check and nullify its pretensions and its power’. He referred 
to the German government as “an irresponsible government 
which has thrown aside all considerations of humanity and of 
right and is running amuck’’; and declared that the war was a 
war for democracy and elementary human rights and for the 
liberation of the peoples, including the German peoples. 

Was the President speaking soberly and fairly when he de- 
scribed the Prussian government as an autocracy and the 
German government as irresponsible? Was this arraignment 
as accurate and just, as it certainly was scathing? Can one 
say that a people is ruled autocratically when they are endowed 
with written constitutions, have parliaments for their individual 
states and for their nation as a whole, have frequent elections, in 
which policital parties wrangle with each other, and enjoy, or 
at least possess, the right to vote? 

The German Empire 

The German Empire is a confederation, founded in 1871, 
and founded by the princes, not by the people and consists of 
25 States and one Imperial Territory, Alsace-Lorraine. The 
King of Prussia is in Pret German Emperor. The legislative 
power rests with two bodies, the Bundesrat, or Federal Council, 
and the Reichstag. 

The Emperor declares war with the consent of the Bundesrat, 
the assent of the Reichstag not being required. Not even the 
Bundesrat need be consulted if the war is defensive, and as the 
Hohenzollerns have always claimed to make defensive warfare 
it is not surprising that even the unrepresentative Bundesrat 
was Officially informed about the present war three days after 
the Emperor declared it. He is commander in chief of the army 
and navy, he has charge of foreign affairs, and makes treaties, 
subject to the limitation that certain kinds of treaties must be 
ratified by Parliament. He is assisted by a chancellor, whom he 
appoints and whom he removes, and who is responsible to him 
and to him alone. 

Under the chancellor are various secretaries of state, who 
simply administer departments, but who do not form a cabinet, 
either in the English or Freach or American sense. They are 
responsible to the chancellor. 

The Bundesrat 

The laws that govern the German Empire are made by two 
bodies-—-the Bundesrat and the Reichstag. The Bundesrat, of 
which we in America hear very little, is the most powerful body 
in the Empire, far more powerful than the Reichstag, of which 
we hear a great deal. It possesses legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions, and is a kind of diplomatic assembly. It 
represents the States; that is, the rulers of the 25 States of which 
the Empire consists. It is composed of delegates appointed by 
the rulers. 

Unlike the Senate of the United States, the States of Germanv 
are nov represented equally in the Bundesrat, but most unequally. 
There are 61 n.embers. Of these Prussia has 17, and the 3 votes 
allotted to Alsace-Lorraine since 1911 are “instructed” by the 
Emperor. Thus Prussia has 20. Bavaria has 6, Saxony and 
Wurtemberg 4 each, others 3 or 2, and 17 of the States have 
only 1 apiece. The members are really diplomats, representing 
the numerous monarchs of Germany. 

They do not vote individually, but each State delegation votes 
as a unit and as the ruler orders it to. Thus the votes that Prussia 
controls are cast always as a unit and as the King of Prussia 
directs. The Bundesrat is in reality an assembly of the sovere.gns 
of Germany. /t is responsible to nothing on earth, and its powers 
are very extensive. if is the most important element of the 
legislature as most legislation begins in it, its consent is neces- 
sary to all legislation, and every law passed by the Reichstag is, 
after that, submitted to it for ratification or rejection. It is, 


to the powers of the House of Commons 

of England or the Chamber of Deputies 
of France or the House of Representatives of the United States 
While it in conjunction with the Bundesra/, votes the appro- 
priations, certain ones, notably those for the army, are voted 
for a period of years. Its consent is required for new taxes, 
whereas taxes previously levied continue to be collected without 
the consent of Parliament being again secured. 

The Reichstag has no power to make or unmake ministries, 
in other words, to control the executive, the Emperor. It may 
reject the measures demanded by the Government, it may vote 
what amounts to a lack of confidence in the Chancellor, but to 
the Chancellor it makes notoriously little difference. As long as 
he enjoys the confidence of the Emperor he continues on his 
way. Bismarck was fond of repeating from the tribune that he 
was not the servant of the Reichstag, but exclusively of the 
Crown. The imperial will determines the fate, the rise and fall 
of the Chancellor. 

Bethmann-Hollweg was the Emperor's man in body and 
soul. No velleity of independence ever surged up in that sub- 
missive bosom. A bureaucrat of 40 years’ standing, advancing 
by regular gradation from the lowest rungs of the administrative 
ladder to the highest, his view remained the same, his gaze was 
at every stage riveted solely upon his superior, and his superior 
never was the Reichstag. His source of inspiration was in the 
Schloss, not in the benches of the popularly elected legislature. 

Bethmann-Hollweg was sometimes frank, frank to the point 
of rudeness. ‘‘Gentlemen’’, he said at the beginning of his chan- 
cellorship, “I do not serve Parliament’, and was loudly ap- 
plauded for his insolence by the members of the conservative 
parties of the Parliament, thus a victim of the proud man’s 
contumely. And he ended this scornful speech with the state- 
ment that there was one role which he absolutely refused to 
play, that of the servant of the people's representatives. Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, who has curiously been considered a Liberal by 
some ill-informed and putative American Liberals, had the merit 
of great clarity in his consistent, undeviating hostility and con- 
tempt for parliamentarism and for democracy. When re- 
proached by the Socialists for not resigning after a vote of cen- 
sure, as they do in France, he retorted that even children knew 
the difference between France and Germany. 


“T know full well that there 
establish similar institutions here,” 
them with all my force.”’ 

Only recently this “Liberal”’ 
contemptuously, that he was serving neither of them. 
a more august master. 

Not only does the Reichstag have no control over the Govern- 
ment, not only is it blocked and immensely outweighed by the 
Emperor, by the Bundesrat, and by the army, but it is itself, even 
within the sacred circle of its impotence, a very inaccurate repre- 
sentation of the people. The electoral districts as laid out in 
1871 were equal, each representing approximately 100,000 
inhabitants. But since that day there has been practically no 
change, altho population has increased in some, decreased in 
others, so that there now exists a glaring inequality between 
the districts. .The result is very much as tho the present Ameri- 
can Congress had been elected upon the basis of the district 
lines and popul: ition of 46 years ago. There are some members 
of the Reichstag elected by a few thousand voters, others by the 
hundreds of thousands. The voter in some districts counts for 
only a thirtieth of the voter in certain other districts. The 
large inadequately represented districts are paturally progres- 
sive cities, the small ones the conservative ccuntry regions. A 
Berlin deputy represents on the average 125,000 voters; a 
deputy of east Prussia, home of the far-famed Junkers, an aver- 
age of 24,000. But the fundamental evil is that the elections to 
the Reichstag result in the creation of an [Continued jon page 50 
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AN ATTACK BY FALSE RUMORS 


One of the Modern Methods of Warfare 


pose as “‘government agents” and 





——————___— 


O you remember the all- 
wool underwear your 
mother made you wear in 

childhood days? Can’t you just 
feel how it “itched’’ when you : 
first put it on in the fall? It kept 

you in a continual state of unrest 

so that you could not play with : 
uny real enjoyment. You were 2 
uneasy all over and nothing . 
seemed just right. 

No one can do his best when he 
is kept uneasy, no matter how 
trivial may be the cause of his 
uneasiness. That Germany fully L_f 
appreciates the value of that j 
principle is shown by some of her 
methods of warfare. No means is 
overlooked whereby she may keep her enemies in a state © 
agitation and unrest. The conditions incident to war are such 
as to make agitation an easy matter and Germany makes the 
most of these conditions. 

The zeppelin raids on London are not made with any idea of 
capturing or destroying the city but have for their purpose the 
keeping of the inhabitants in a constant state of uneasiness and 
making them more weary of war. The United States cannot be 
reached by the aircraft of the enemy but Germany has not been 
slow to resort to other methods whereby the civilian population 
may be kept agitated to the extent that they cannot put forth 
their best efforts in the prosecution of important war measures. 

That there was a thoroly organized and far-reaching spy 
system in operation in this country previous to our entry int ) 
the war has been definitely determined by our Department of 
Justice. The iniquitous Boy-Ed and Von Papen were at the 
head of the system with former Ambassador Bernsdorf an 
ex-officio director. Like other serpents, the removal of the head 
does not immediately kill the body and tail of a spy system, 
and whether or not a new head 
has been grafted on to the German 
spy system in this country to take 
the place of the head removed, 
there is ample evidence that the 
body and tail are still threshing 
about with considerable effe« 
As a matter of fact, the plans and 
methods are so cleverly devised and 
executed as to give evidence of a very 
capable head. The starting and spread of rumors is one of the 
most insidious and at the same time one of the most effective 
methods which is being worked overtime to defeat the ends of 
our government. In times like these, when scarcely a day fails 
to bring forth the announcement of one or more unusual events 
or proceedings, people are ready to believe most any kind of 
statement they see or hear. There is nothing easier than to 
start rumors and, when once started, they spread like the 
proverbial wildfire. While German agents are responsible 
for the propagation of a full share of the rumors which have 
threatened more or less dire calamity and which never really 
happened, they cannot be blamed for all of them. Quite a per- 
centage of the rumors originate in the minds of people who 
fear that the particular trouble will come to pass. It is an easy 
step from a statement of fear that a certain thing will happen to 
the positive statement that it will happen and it is by this small 
change in statement or thought that many damaging rumors 
become current. 

Whatever may be their origin, it is important that unfounded 
rumors be killed as quickly as possible and for this purpose 
an immense army of rumor killers is needed. It is a service in 
which everyone can and should enlist. Farm people and th: 
important part they are taking in helping to win 
the war have not been overlooked by those who 
originate and circulate false reports. Cunning 
attempts have been made to prevent them from 
putting forth their full effort in helping to solve 
the tremendous problem of feeding our own 
people and our allies. A number of cleverly 
designed scares regarding certain foods have 
been widely circulated, largely by those who have 
innocently given aid, and others will undoubtedly 
be launched from time to time. Last fall, at the 
time when the government was urging house- 
wives to can and dry as large quantities of perishable products 
as was possible, rumors were started which were intended to 
discourage home canning. Food pledges were being circulated 
and the rumor was started that signing the food pledge gave to 
the government the power to seize all canned goods in excess of 
a certain number of cans. This rumor gained credence to the 
extent that a number of conscientious housewives actually 
sent to the food administration inventories of their canned fruit 
In some sections persons were so bold as to 








and vegetables 









collected money as a tax on canned 
goods or endeavored to purchase 
nn them for a nominal price, sup- 
posedly for government use. 

Before this rumor could be killed 
and the home canners could settle 
down with a feeling of satisfaction 
after the labor of canning three 
times as much food as in any 
previous year, it was necessary 
for the government to issue an 
official denial of any intention to 
interfere with the stock of canned 
goods in home cellars. 

Then just when people were 
beginning to feel that the supply 
of perishable food which they had preserved 
by hard labor would not be molested, an- 
_ other seare was started. Reports gained 
publicity regarding a mysterious poison which was likely to 
develop in home canned goods. “Botulism” was the name given 
to the disease supposed to be caused by eating products that 
were canned by the cold pack method. The evident purpose of 
the false report was to make people afraid to eat the foods 
they had canned and thus cause an enormous waste. That 
it had some effect is shown by the fact that a number of families 
were terrorized to the extent that they rushed to purchase a 
supply of commercially canned goods even tho they had pro- 
vided for their needs with products of their home canning opera- 


tions. 





(gain, it was necessary for the government. to fire an official 
statement at this rumor. The fact was emphasized that the 
cold pack method of canning was by no means a new and untried 
method. On the contrary, it had been widely practiced for a 
number of years and with uniformly successful results. No ill 
effects had resulted from eating products canned by this method 
and the thoro tests made by the government, together with the 
thousands of families who had been using the cold pack method 
of canning for years had proved conclusively that there was no 
danger from vegetables and fruits canned by that method 
if the products were sound at the time of canning and the 
standard methods were followed. 

In view of past experience, it may 
well be expected that attempts will 
be made to discourage the growing of 
various crops durmg the coming 
season. Just what form these veiled 
attacks will assume cannot be fore- 
cast. False reports of an over-supply 
of certain products, or of the inten- 
tion of the government to fix a low 
price for some of the necessary crops, 
are likely to be circulated along about planting time to dis- 
courage planting to as great an extent as possible. Satisfy 
yourself that there is good ground for any such reports before 
you believe them or help to circulate them. 





Farm people are not the only class that has been the target for 
false rumors. A near panic was caused in some parts of the east 
by reports of approaching famine in some of the smal! but neces- 
sary items for home use. Matches, laundry blues, and table 
salt were some of the things which uninformed people were 
made to believe would soon be very difficult if not impossible to 
obtain. Of course, there was no danger of shortage of these 
materials but the effect of such false reports was to make people 
purehase unreasonable quantities for the purpose of hoarding 
them and thereby protecting themselves. This created tem- 
porary local shortage because retailers had not provided for 
the unusual trade, and shipping facilities were such that it was 
not always possible to obtain additional supplies 
upon short notice. 

It is not my purpose to even attempt to enum- 
erate the many false rumors which have been 
spread by unsuspecting persons and many of 
them have gained space as news items in the 
press. Rumors as to priority of shipment and 
to the effect that it would soon be impossible to 
ship many classes of articles; rumors that certain 
kinds of industries were soon to be shut down as 
non-essential; rumors that all building must stop 
has served to keep in a state of uneasiness both 
laborers, contractors, and those who contemplated building; 
rumors of graft and inefficiency in the management and expendi- 
ture of funds which have been given generously to the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., and other organizations which are doing 
such noble work; these and other rumors have had their effect 
by way of undermining the confidence of the people in general, 
keeping them uneasy and unsettled, and preventing them from 
entering whole-heartedly into the many and varied tasks essen- 
tial to most effective prosecution of [Continued on page 33 
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Si ~ You Can Rely On 
Their Goodness 


For the largest tire business the past year 
that the world has ever known, this 
company is indebted in large part to the 
. American farmer. 





The proportion of Goodyear Tires sold 
Y  inrural districts to the number of auto- 
mobiles owned there, is fully as great as 
| in any other held. 
| The goodness and the value in Good- 
| fear Tires that have made them the 


» a ’ favorite of a plurality of all motorists, 
hh will be zealously upheld in the time to 
—. come. 


Whether you buy a Goodyear Tire 
= today or six months or a year from now, 
you may be sure that your investment 
represents the utmost tire worth. 










In the coming few months when road 
conditions are uncertain, we recommend 
that you specify Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Tires. 










Their efficient and big-blocked tread de- 
sign affords full protection against slip- 
page, and in dry weather assures you 
the maximum wear. 















Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
“Tire Saver” Accessories are easy to get from 
Goody ear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 






The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 
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A BEAN BULLET BOMBARDMENT 


The American Bean Helps to Win the War 


By ROBT. H. MOULTON 





HE humble 

bean is help 

ing to win 
the war So says 
Professor L. © 
Corbett, a bean 
expert in the de- 
partment of agri- 
culture. But the 
bean is no longer 
cheap. For plant- 
ing, they cost the 
farmer last season 
from $10 to $12 a 
bushel. The food 
price at retail is 
considerably 
higher. Therefore 
it becomes no man 
to refer irrever- 
ently to the bean, 





conditions. It is 
listed under vari- 
ous trade names. 
The small seeded 
type of navy 
called the pea- 
bean is in greatest 
demand. 

An increased 
acreage of beans 
will be an im- 
portant contribu- 
tion to the na- 
tion’s food sup- 
ply. But to make 
this increased 
acreage most pro- 
fitable, we must 
standardize our 
varieties. Plant 
a ecetinal : only the navy 





whether it be red, 
white, black or 
mottled, or whether it be baked, boiled or made into soup. 
Professor Corbett, altho a horticulturist by profession, knows 
more about beans than anyone else in the country. We may 
accept his statement, therefore, that the bean which grows mya 
tically everywhere except at the North Pole, is going to play a 
large part in helping to bring Germany to terms. He says it was 
the bean that put down the civil war, and then whipped Spain 
in 1898. So why shouldn’t it make as fine a record in the present 
conflict? 

Previous to 1861, according to Professor Corbett, beans were 
not much used in this country on the table—barring, perhaps, 
the city of Boston. At that time our railroads were very crude 
and they found it almost impossible to keep the federal armies 
supplied with guns, ammunition and clothing, so in the matter 
of food bulk was eliminated as far as possible. Beans, being 
light in weight, and, moreover, very nourishing, made an ideal 
food under the conditions prevailing, so the northern quarter- 
masters began to buy them in large quantities and ship them 
to the soldiers at the front. 

The soldiers waxed strong on beans; likewise their taste for 
them grew amazingly, so that when the war was over and they 
returned to their homes, they asked for beans. Thus a market 
was created, where no market existed before, and farmers began 
to grow them. The bean industry, therefore, may be said to 
have been created by the civil war. While beans made no mil- 
lionaires, they increased the prosperity of farmers in the north 
and in time became a valuable crop thruout the south. 

For years beans have formed one of the principal articles of 
food for the soldiers in our regular army. During the Spanish 
war they ate great quantities of them, down on the Mexican 
border they did the same thing, and now in France the story is 
being repeated. It is not only our troops, however, that are 
being fed on beans. British and French soldiers are living on 
them, and the American product, at that. When autocracy has 
been conquered and democracy rules the world, credit should be 
given to the bean for the part it has played in bringing about 
such a condition. 

Fifty years ago the acreage in beans in this country was 
small, but it has been growing steadily. Last year 950,000 
acres were planted to beans, the yield being 9,900,000 bushels. 
Che 1915 crop did better, 928,000 acres yielding something like 
10,000,000 bushels. Last. year there were a good many foreign 
buyers in the market, and this fact, coupled with the smaller 
crop, caused the farm price of beans to jump from $2.59 a bushel 
in 1915 to $5.06 a bushel in 1916. 

Farm value means the price that the grower receives. Very 
few, if any, consumers bought beans even for $6 a bushel. As 
the stock disappeared from the market the price mounted higher 
und higher. It might be supposed, then, that the acreage for 
1917 would break all previous records. But with seed selling as 
high as $12 a bushel, or twenty cents a pound, and mighty little 
it even such unheard of prices, farmers preferred to take a 
chance on some other crop with which they were more familiar 

Beans are planted late in the spring after the ground gets 

Che crops are easily cultivated and readily shipped and 

d. Under average conditions, a yield of ten to fifteen bush- 
cre can be expected in most states. The greatest amount 

labor is needed at harvest time. On account of the lack of 
m | bean machinery, experience in handling the crop and 
market, it is probably a desirable policy for many to grow 

m creages rather than for a few to attempt large acreages. 

The navy or pea bean is the leading commercial variety of 
iry ins. J is also called the soup bean. The demand for this 

\l established, a point which is much in the grower’s 
J also probably the most prolific variety under most 


Part of fifty acres of pinto beans near Akron, Col. 


bean, preferably 
- the small pea 
variety. This wili assist the grower in finding a market for his 
surplus. Buy seed from reliable seed dealers if possible. Should 
this supply be exhausted, the beans sold at stores for cooking 
purposes can be drawn upon. First buy a small amount, or 
secure a — for germination. Test between blotters, and 
if the test shows eighty-five percent germination or better 
they will be safe. 

A sandy loam is best for beans. In many places the soil 
may be too fertile, causing over luxuriant growth of vines se 
that the plants bloom but sparingly and but little seed sets 
Bottom lands are not adapted to bean growing for this reason, 
and also beeause of diseases, some of which are more prevalent 
under conditions where heavy dews and lack of air drainage are 
found as on such lands. For this reason a location is to be pre- 
ferred where there is good air drainage. Newly turned sod may 
be used for beans with good results. Such land is apt to be a 
little dry, which tends to check vine growth. Nand which is 
somewhat impoverished is better than a rich soil. 

The land should be prepared in the spring, because if this is 
deferred until planting time much of the moisture which should 
be conserved for the summer period will have been lost by 
evaporation or used by weeds. The seedbed should be prepared 
after plowing and followed at occasional intervals with the 
harrow. This will kill the young weeds and conserve the mois- 
ture. In this way much of the weed fighting can be done before 
the crop is planted. From eighteen to twenty quarts of pea 
beans are required per acre. Larger varieties require more seed, 
ranging from the quantities named, to one bushel per acre 
for the larger, according to sizes. 

The bean is distinctly a warm season crop and should not 
be planted until the soil becomes thoroly warmed. If planted toe 
early the seed is likely to rot in a cold soil and will not germinate 
uniformly, making uneven ripening. The vine growth is more 
likely to be excessive than when planted later and checked by 
the hot, dry weather. Generally speaking, the first half of June 
is ample time for planting shell beans, and in several instances 
fair yields have been secured from plantings made as late as 
the first of July. The limitation on [ate planting is the ability 
of the crop to mature before frost and unsettled weather for 
harvesting. 

Unlike most plants, the bean brings its seed leaves to the 
surface when germinating. If planted too deeply, this is made 
difficult. On the other hand, a crop planted shallow may suffer 
from moisture. From one and one-half to two inches is a good 
average depth. For a small acreage a hand drill is satisfactory, 
the rows being commonly spaced twenty-eight to thirty inches 
apart, with the plants about two inches apart in the row. In 
field planting a corn planter with bean plates is the most: desir- 
able. A grain drill with a portion of the openings stopped may 
also be used. The crop is sometimes planted in hills, using five 
to seven seed in the hill. Experiments indicate that the drilled 
crops yield the heavier. 

\ final harrowing may be given just before the seed comes up. 
Level cultivation should be practiced after planting. The bean 
is a shallow rooted plant, hence care must be exercised to avoid 
injury by cultivating too deep near the plant. Following the 
appearance of the blossoms, and after the vines begin to run, 
cultivation should be done at less frequent intervals, except 
in case of severe drouth. This has a tendency to check vine 
growth and to encourage seed production. Beans should not be 
cultivated when the foliage is wet because it has a tendency te 
encourage anthracnose. A one-horse cultivator or a two-row 
truck crop cultivator are excellent tools for this work. A surface 
corn cultivator can also be adjusted to this purpose. The crop 
should be harvested as soon as the pods [Continued on page 39 
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'Take a Year to Pay 
—F REE Trial First 
The Famous Majestic Engines 


Thousands of farmers have learned that the Majestic saves its price over and over. And you 
can find out how it will save for you also—because we give you 30 days’ free trial before you even 
decide whether to buy or not. Then you have a whole year to pay if you keep the engine. You 
are not asked to send first small payment until 60days after arrival. If not the best engine you ever used ship it back 
and we will pay freight both ways. Uses Gasoline or Kerosene. You will find that the Majestic is the most powerful 
and economical farm engine for its rated horse power. It is built heavy enough to run under big loads. You can load 
it to its full capacity and get the utmost in work out of it. But it isn’t overweight so that it doesn’t use up extra 
power or waste any fuel. It is a perfectly balanced engine—exactly right weight for its power. Made in stationary 

models from 2 to 14 horse power. Hand portable, 2 to 5 horsepower. Horse port- 


“oa FREE. | able, 5 to 14 horsepower. 
Get this book—written by expert en- enn = Pay Nothing 
Until 6O 


gine makers, All about farm enzines. 
Days 


























Tells just what an engine ought to be 
and ought to do, Shows how you ac- 
tually save on running expenses with 
the right kind of a farm engine such 
as the Majestic. Also explains how 
we sel] the Majestic on easy year-to- 
pay ternis with free trial first. yi 
or it. 





Majestic Separator Must Prove Best 
The oe or You Pay Nothing 









Great 
Majestic Send for the famous Majestic Separator and see what a wonderfully close 
Se tor skimmer it is. Try it under any and all conditions. Use it free for 30 days. 
pare Then if you decide to keep it, make no payment until 60 
100% days afterarrival. Take two whole months and use it every 
- day before you pay a penny. Ship it back after the 30 days 
Efficient “if you don’ tconsider it the best of all separators. 


Our low prices make the Majestic the best 
of all separator offers. 


Year To Pay if You Buy 


Pay for the Majestic Separator on the Hartman year-to-pay plan. Payments 
two months apart in equal amounts. This liberal credit plan is the easiest, most 
reasonable way to buy. It gives you an opportunity to make the purchase money 
right out of the separator while you are paying for it. 


Send for Separator Book 


Our free book tells how farmers everywhere have increased their profits from 
milk by using the Majestic Separator. Also explains the simple, superior, sci- 
entific construction of the Majestic and oon why it skims so thoroughly. This 
book explains every principle of separator di asign. It proves the Majestic best by 
every test, Coupon or post card request brings it free. ne ee em ee ee 


The Hartman Farm Credit Plan | THE HARTMAN come 190, CAtense, iit 


The easiest way to buy not only farm necessities, but also > ‘ 7 
carpets, curtains, A 4. machines, washing machines, Without obligating me, send me, free, your 








~ s ) Dngine 602-Page B in Catalog 
oae in phonographs, easy chairs, davenports, bed outfits, baby © [—] }<perster Ese oP lowe Purniohines 
device see nn watches, clocks, silverware, jewelry, ete. } (Mark X in square in front of books you want) 
improved Get full particulars about this new modern way of buy- Also full particulars of your No-Money-In-Adance, 
separable ing on credit with a year to pay. Mail coupon or a post Full-Year-To-Pay Farm Credit Plan. 
disc bowl card for 502-Page BargainCatalog of House Furnishings. | 


4010 LaSalle Street | Fe Se NO ee 
Dept. 1170 Chicago, ui. I ,,,, sie a ee 
—E = 
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HORSE AND TRACTOR POWER 
T seems hard for me to understand the 
] 


\orse-power rating of tractors. 

that a horse-power in an engine does 
not mean power to do the same work that 
one horse can do, but I don’t know just 
what it does mean. If I could find out 
about how much power it takes to pull a 
low and then compare it with the power 
irnished by different tractors, it seems to 
ie that I could decide upon the best size 
of tractor for my use.” 

The above letter from one of our readers 
expresses a desire for information which 
thousands of farmers would like to obtain 
at this time, and which we would like to 
give them in much more definite form than 
it is possible to give it. While the power 
necessary to draw a plow of a given size 
and type and running at a given depth can 
be accurately and definitely determined 
for a given soil, the conditions as to soil, 
grade, etc., vary so widely that such in- 
formation is not of very great value when 
applied to soils in general. 

In like manner, the power of a given 
tracter can be definitely determined for 
any given set of conditions, but there is 
such a wide variation in conditions that 
the question becomes much more com- 
plicated than it appears on first thought. 

For example, it requires several times 
as much power to turn a fourteen inch 
furrow six inches deep in dry, clay sod as 
it does to turn a similar furrow in moist, 
loamy stubble land. The amount of power 
that a tractor can exert upon the drawbar 
is also much greater on level, dry land than 
it is when it must propel its own weight 
and its load up a slippery hill. 

Let us take, first the question of what is 
meant by a horse-power in the case of 
mechanical power, and how it compares 
with the power of a horse. It should be 
understood in the beginning that a me- 
chanical horse-power has no relation what- 
ever to the power of a horse. It is merely 
a unit used in measuring and expressing 
the power of mechanical devices and it is 
unfortunate that the word horse was ever 
associated with it, for it merely serves to 
confuse those who do not mies Bech | 

\ mechanical horse-power is the power 
required to raise 33,000 pounds one foot 
high in one minute. This unit of work con- 
tains both an element of force and an ele- 
ment of speed. In other words, the same 
amount of work may be done by moving a 
heavy object a short distance or by mov- 
ing a much lighter object a comparatively 
greater distance. The power to lift 
16,500 pounds two feet high in one minute 
is the same as the power to lift twice as 
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great a weight one foot high in the same 
length of time 
The reason for the difference between 
the belt power and drawbar of a tractor is 
not difficult to understand. It is evident 
to everyone that a portion of the power 
which can be utilized at the belt when the 
tractor is stationary must be employed 
in propelling the machine itself when it is 
pulling a load at the drawbar. Just what 
| percentage of the belt power of a tractor 
jcan be delivered at the drawbar depends 
upon the weight and construction of the 
machine and the conditions under which 
it is working. The greater the amount of 
| power necessary to propel the tractor itself, 
the less power remains that can be utilized 
at the drawbar. 
The belt horse-power for a given tractor 


I know | can be quite definitely determined and it 


is always the same, except that for various 
reasons the engine does not always operate 
with just the same degree of efficiency. 

The drawbar horse-power at which a 
tractor is rated represents the power which 
it can deliver at the drawbar under favor- 
able conditions. It is usually somewhat 
more than one-half the belt horse-power 
for the same machine. 

When it comes to comparing horse- 
power of a tractor with the power of a 
horse, it is difficult to make exact com- 
parisons. Scarcely any two horses can do 
exactly the same amount of work and 
it is well known that a horse can exert two 
or three times as much power for a short 
time as he can exert continuously for a 
long period. A tractor has no such over- 
load capacity and the rate at which it 
moves must also be considered as well as 
the actual load drawn. 

The actual number of average farm 
horses that a trector can replace in every- 
day work can only be approximated. In 
a general way it can be said that the 
drawbar pull exerted by a tractor 
traveling at a rate of two miles an hour, 
divided by 200 will give approximately 
the number of horses it will replace. For 
example, a tractor having a drawbar pull 
of 1000 pounds at two miles an hour 
would be equivalent to five farm horses. 

The average of more than fifty tests 
shows that the “draft of a 6x14 inch fur- 
row presents an extreme range of from 
250 to 900 pounds, while 400 to 500 pounds 
is given as an average for old land in the 
middle west.” For ordinary widths and 
depths of plowing, the draft per square 
inch of furrow turned ranges from a mini- 
mum of three pounds in sandy soi: to seven 
or eight in clay, six or seven in cloversod, 
and ten to fifteen in raw prairie sod. 

HOW I USED MY TRACTOR 

When I bought my tractor early in the 
spring everyone thought that I was a little 
off in my head. The more I showed them 
what it would do, the better they liked it. 
I would not part with it for any money. 
After my neighbors saw what mine would 
do, eight more of the same make and 
many of other kinds were sold. 

I will give you a little idea about my 
tractor work. I work 280 acres and do 
all my heavy work with it. First in the 
spring, I plowed about 28 acres for corn 
and when I had my corn planted my 


neighbor came and asked me what I was) 





going to do with my tractor. When I asked | 
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him what was the matter, he told me 
would like me to come and plow about 
acres for him, so I went over and it 
done in a hurry. 

Then I put my tractor on the binder a 
I tell you it went some in those hot da 
we had last summer, up hill and down | 
without a stop. I had an eight foot bind: 
and a six foot binder I ran with thr 
horses. I went six times around a 50 a 
niece of rye when the six foot binder cai 
ftardly three times around. By the tir 
I was cutting my rye, I got something e 





in my head so I went to work and bought 
little 23-36 separator for my tractor, a: 
I tell you 1t was the hest investment I hay 
made. I threshed 3500 bushels of gr: 
out of the shocks and threshed two neig 
bors’ shocks besides. When I threshed f: 
my neighbors, they did not know what t 
think about it. Other vears they alw 
had about twelve men for meals and no 
only two men and myself. They laughe 
when we came to the table, but it w 
really some fun. 

I then plowed for myself about 70 aer« 
for rve and seeded it in. After that 
plowed some more and after filled my silo 
then I shredded some corn. I shelled cor: 


and sawed wood and after awhile I ar 
going to grind feed with it. Following tha: 
it will be ready for the spring rush. 


L. R., Minn 
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FARM IMPLEMENT REPAIR WEEK 

The first week in March has been 
named “National Implement Inspection 
and Repair Week.” It will mean much to 
the farmers themselves and to the country 
as a whole if every farmer will inspect and 
repair his machinery in advance of the 
rush of spring work. 

In the first place, if a repair or adjust- 
ment is needed which the omer himself 
ean attend to, there is much more time 
for giving it the necessary attention before 
the spring season of field work begins. 
Then, it is important that the implements 
and machines be carefully examined in 
order to determine whether or not thev 
will do satisfactory service for another 
season, or whether it would be real econ- 
omy to order new machines. Last, but by 
no means least, is the importance of order- 
ing repairs or new parts in ample time to 
insure having them when the machine is 
needed. 

Heretofore, it has not been difficult for 
farmers to get machinery and repair parts 
at about the time desired, but the situation 
is very different now. We have em- 

hasized a number of times the extreme 
importance of ordering all supplies long 
ialeve the time they will be needed. 
Furthermore, the farmers’ repair bill is 
almost doubled by the expensive method 
| of waiting until the last minute to obtain 
repair parts. Unnecessary ary aay 
telegraph and express bills must be in- 
curred when it is necessary to obtain repair 
/parts on rush notice. If farmers will 
determine their needs in advance to the 
| greatest extent possible, it will enable their 
| dealer to order the parts for all of them 
and, instead of paying express on each 
separate piece, the expense can be greatly 
reduced and divided among all who order. 

It is a trait of human nature that we are 
much more likely to do a thing if there is a 

definite time set for doing it. That is the 
| reason that the first week in March has 
been designated as the time to put farm 





} ' implements in shape for the spring drive. 
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Dr. Lavendar—Meet Mr. Jones of Beacon, N. Y. 
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If there is anyone who requires more kinds of going—rain or shine, boule- 
hard work out of a tire than a country vards or detours, mud or ice. 
e419. oe * e * 2 : 

en doctor, it’s a traveling salesman. We appreciate that there is some : 
= A while ago Dr. Lavendar, of Re- danger in quoting big records, as not ad 
r form, Alabama, told in these columns everyone can get a tremendous mileage a 
- how an Empire reeled off 25,000 miles like this. i 
on his Ford. Now comes a bigger , : , 
= 188) Yet these big records do have their rig 
t- record, and again the temptation to & 
i meaning when you realize that the 
p quote 1s too strong to resist. > aS . . 
- average Empire in average running is 
: “Ey . i iid delivering to the average owner a 
“ MPIRE RUBBER & TIRE Co., Trenton, }.J. = tremendous surplus of extra miles. 
y pean Sons saan rg show - Several firms, whose salesmen use a 
7 No. a ee ea Se cre Empires on their Fords, tell us that the 
I o. 370184 without charge to me. This ‘| bas ie tee 000 
y case had a blow-out recently and I had same average mileage 1s well over 5000. a 
0 =, gt pace = coh +6 ape For over thirty years the Empire rt 
s SS ee ees i Rubber & Tire Company, Trenton, a 

mile. I am out for 50,000 miles on this N Weng kj b 
. tire, and when I reach it you can have the ° J., lave been Making rubber goods ‘ 
- best tire that was ever made, of all kinds that have been famous for | 
4 I might add that this tire came from the their long life. In Empire tires and J 
; North Avenue Garage, this city, October tubes, they have raised this skill to its 
: 25th, 1916. Some record! I expect to be highest pitch. 
: in Trenton shortly and you can give it the . . : . 
> Sareea Come to the Empire store and find 
} 


H. W. JONES, Beacon, N. Y.” 


This letter is from a well-known 
traveling man. He pounds back and 
forth in his Ford six days a week, in all 


out for yourself. 


You may not get a record-breaking 
mileage on one tire, but you will get a 
great deal higher average on four tires 
than you ever thought was possible. 


[heFmpire Jire] jealer 














EXPERIENCE WITH BROOM- 
CORN 
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racks in an airy place to dry. 
| am stripping the seed from this crop 
revolving evlinder made from a round | 
elm block six inches in diameter, 


stuck 4 
with finishing nails After boring a hole 
thru the center it ts faste ned on an emery 
stand and run by a gas engine. 

It takes about ninety days for broom- 
to mature; at any rate my popcorn | 
eplanted with broomcorn, which grew | 

I! it ean be started uel 
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and did well 


Hillis Of SOI ie other truck crop, thus grow- 
ing two crops on the same ground Navy 
beans and broomcorn, planted in alternate | 
s, did fine for me - season. 
I ir square rods « broomcorn made 
e seven brooms last season at a cost of 
teen cents each for the making 
0.1 \., Ind 


SOYBEANS IN THE CORNFIELD | 
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was near over, as the corn turned a pale 
color, and the beans were decidedly 
sickly. No inoculation had been used, and 
no nodules were found on the roots at 
any time. The beans “beaned out” 
but the corn was light. Our 
county agent advised, had there been 
inoculation present, the corn crop would 
not have suffered as it did. The corn 
was gathered, and hogs turned in on, the 
beans. All things considered the man con- 
ducting this experiment considered it a 
failure, no doubt due to the lack of in- 
oculation, in which case the beans drew 
their nitrogen from the soil and starved 
the corn. 

The second field was checked corn 
and the beans mixed sparingly in the 
planter box with the corn. As this field 
was not to be hogged, the writer had 
nothing especially in view except to see 
what the beans looked like, how they 
would grow, and jn general, to see how 
they would behave under the cireum- 
stances. These beans would sometimes 
fall one in a hill of corn, sometimes two, 
and few hills had beans only. A few 
hills had beans and a pumpkin. These 
beans had no inoculation, consequently 
no nodules, but were a dark 
green color, very healthy, and grew very 
luxuriantly, and apparently did not in- 
jure the corn in the least. Hills of beans 
and a pumpkin combined showed no bad 
e beans or the pumpkin. 
\ single bean in a hill of corn showed that | 

corn practi rved the bean out, 
vet it tured a In the most 
fertile parts of the beans went 

to foliag the thinner | j 

of the fi were “chuck 
n iro! some nice 
gathered season’s 


March, 


ers claimed that they were the poore-t 
they had threshed. The other eleve 
men got yields ranging from three to 
nineteen bushels above their neighbo: 
and the average for the twelve men 
ten bushels higher. All of the 
grown there were the same variety a 
all were about the same seed, yield 
practically the same the previous y 
Figuring the cost of treating at filte: 
cents an acre and oats at forty cents 
bushel, the farmers received four dollar 
on an investment of fifteen cents per acr 
The following year every farmer in t 
community speculated to the extent 
fifteen cents an acre and received 
returns from the investment.—F. I. P 
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RENEWING OLD ALFALFA FIELDS 

Many times have I heard it said th: 
you cannot “bring back” an old alfalf 
field. Always the advice has been t 
plow it up and start with a new seeding 
Ofttimes the new seeding proves a failure 
or it is so expensive that one hesitates 1 
try it, so a field of old alfalfa is left to 
stand long after it really is profitable t 
leave it, at least without trying to revive it 

Don’t think for a moment that I am go 
ing to advise the renewing of a stand 
| alfalfa that really is no stand. You can- 
|not thicken a thin stand of alfalfa, 
least I never have been able to do it, but 
suppose you have a fairly good stand left 
which for some reason seems to do no goo 
—this is what I am after. 

It is very likely that the soil has bee 
producing so many heavy crops of alfalf 
in years past that it needs some renew- 
ing, and when this has been renewed th 
alfalfa will be revived. Good manur 
|from the cattle yard is the best renewa 
|agent you can employ. Put it on with : 
| spreader, six to eight loads to the acre wil 
likely be enough. During the winter 
whenever the field is dry enough, is a goo 
time to put it on. In the spring go afte: 
that alfalfa with a heavy harrow, wit! 
teeth set nearly straight. This fines any 
}manure that may have been left in 
| chunks and stirs the surface. If you sex 
that you are tearing out the crowns of 
the alfalfa plants, quit at once, but you'l! 
not be likely to do this unless freezing 
and thawing has heaved them up. After 
this treatment, if you have a stand of 
alfalfa, rest assured that you'll get good 
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t mi lew pods. 
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mostly, le 
portions 
full’’ 
seed 
planting 

Shee D 


eld 


or bean 


was 


were turned into the field and 
lly fond : the soys, picking 
every green pod and the leaves from each 
plant they found. rhe ir gain was ex- 
Tempo! iril drawn conclusions 
3 experiment that I will 
plant a few all corn that I in- 
tend t » hog off, where the sheep can 
= a that | will 3 not fail to inoculate. 

I do not believe that it is best to plant | 
the beans too thick, for they seem very 
persistent and hardy and may injure the 


have 
this SeCuSsO! 


" 
Heans in 


corn. OF course one season s experiment | crops. If you do not the rainfall during 
does not justify me in drawing definite | the season and not the alfalfa will be at 
conclusions, but 1 believe that soybeans | fault. On this farm are eighteen acres of 


OT | alfalfa that has stood for several years 
Every third year it is our aim to give it 
from six to eight big spreader loads « 
manure to the acre, and after this 


starts right off just as good as new. Keep- 


will pay planted in corn where hogs 
sheep ire to run 

Owing to the shor 
late, it to plant 
we expect to get seed 
county, Ind 


STAMPING OUT OAT SMUT 

It didn’t take long for a certain group 
of Cedar county, lowa, farmers to figure 
out how much money they would save by 


t growing season of of 
an early bean if 


4). R. A., Morgan 


is best 





| ing it in a thrifty, healthy condition does 
much to fortify it against the shock o 


H. 


'unfavorable winters.—H. 








treating their oats for smut, when the | 
harvest returns showed a net increase on 
an average of ten bushels an acre in 1913 
Most of the group had been skeptical un- ' 
til they had counted the bushels, now \ 
thev. are enthusiastic converts to the - 
anti-smut league propaganda. hae 
1912 was a favorable year for the STARY 
growth of smut and practically all of the}; PLOWING A Rn CORNERED 
farmers of the county, were hit by the | ECE 
lravages of oat disease. The following| Instead of driving clear out to the end 


turning 


each time with the plow and 
which is 


spring twelve farmers at West Branch, 
around on the plowed ground, 


ated their oats for smut, 


in that county, tre 

most. of them thinking it was a waste|hard on the horses, packs the ground, 

of time however and wastes valuable time, simply turn 
When the first farmer’s oats which had | around before getting to the end. Turn 


feet sooner each time and begin 


a few 
leav- 


that much later on the return side, 
ing an unplowed strip the same widt! 
all the way on which to turn around. 

This strip can, with a little practice, 
be kept the same width by pulling the 
plow out from five to fifteen feet accord- 
ing to the sharpness of the angle. 

When the sides are 4 plow out 
the middle strip.—A. 


been treated were threshed, there was no 
ut flying about the thresher while the 
an just before him, across the road, had 
oats that were so full of smut that the men 
and horses were blackened with the dust. 
In this particular instance the man who 
had treated his oats got a yield of sixty- 
bushels while his neighbor received 
forty-one bushels. These oats were 
bad, however, and the thresh- 
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Line of Case Kerosene Tractors 
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Case Road Graders (3 Sizes) 








Grand Detour Gang 4 
Plows (5 Sizes) \ 














Dependability 


One of Many Reasons 
For Case Supremacy 


come into more general use, there were men of two minds. 


G cone in years ago, when gasoline tractors began to 


Some who bought Case Tractors on the principle that Case 
has always offered the best. Some who became lost in the maze of 
200 different makes—and began to experiment. Today there are 
fewer of the latter class. Fewer men are willing to risk their dollars. 
They have noted the bitter experiments of some of their neighbors. 


What Men Appreciate 


From the beginning, Case has stood 
for dependability, service and economy. 

Only sound ideas, backed by experi- 
enced engineers, are incorporated in 
Case Kerosene Tractors. 

Case never offers the freakish. Nor 
will Case compromise performance for 
cheapness. To the man who must have 
cheapness above everything else — we 
do not recommend Case Tractors. 

Paint isn’t power. 


Today Case Tractors are better than 
they were three years ago—or two. 

Case engineers have added new fea- 
tures—greater efficiency. Some ideas 
came from farmers—some from official 
tests, some from inventors. 

So if Case Tractors were leaders last 
year, they should go far ahead this year 
They have gained that same dominance 
in their field that Case Threshers and 
Steam Tractors enjoy in theirs. 


Free Booklets 
Don't be content in your tractor knowledge until you 


know the Case Line. Don't let cruder types decide you. 
Write for the Case catalog today. It's free, of course. 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. ("°ppg) 
1033 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 
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Case Steam Tractors (8 Sizes) 
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| Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if three-cent stamp is enclosed Ad- 
dress Subscribers’ Information Bureau.”’ 
Successful Farming. Des Moines lowa. 


THE TIME TO SPRAY 

Will vou please tell me the best time to 
pray my apple trees? I have never done 
this before but have made up my mind to 
get a good crop of fruit this year if at all 
possible L. S., Nebr 

The time at which spraying should be 
done and the number of times spray so- 








s6 


lutions should be ipplied depends upon the 
diseases with which the tree is infected or 
the insect pests which prey upon it. To 
destroy the scale insects the spraying 


should be done in the very early spring 
months. For this purpose kerosene emul- 
sion, lime sulphur, or other contact sprays 


ire to be used For s« ab, canker worms, 
tent caterpillars, ete., the spraying should 
be done when the green tips of the first 
leaves begin to appear. Bordeaux mix- 


ture and lime sulphur are effective for this 


purpose Spray materials of practically 


ill kinds can now be purchased in com- 
nercial form ready to he diluted with 
water and used It is better and more 
economical to use these mixtures. Nearly 

| the state agricultural colleges have 


published spraying calendars and those of 
our readers who are attempting to grow 
fruit should send to their college for this 
free information 


BUYING A BULL 
. herd of fairly high grade Hol- 
ind must get a new bull. A 
breeder near here has a purebred yearling 
he holds at $350 If my cows were 
ed I would hesitate to 
him, but as is | do not know whether 
[ ild be justified in paying so high a 


L have 


stem cows 


wi n 
not 


l r 


pl What does. Successful Farming 
think about it? \. R., Minn. 

It hould not be difficult to settle this 
pI le If the bull can show the right 
kind of ancestry, the price mentioned is 
not too higl If he comes from tried and 
te i ires and dams whose records 
show them to be high producers, the bull 

ill be well worth the price. There 
hould be no hesitancy over buying a 
purebred at a good figure, for nothing 


hut a pedigreed bull should be used even 
If the bull in question 
come from stock whose record 
of production is well above the average 
on of the herd on which he is to be 
any price is not 


" 
or uT ae Cowes, 


not 


does 
product 


ed, his purchase at 


iTvisa ble 
SIZE OF POULTRY HOUSE 
ltiow large a poultry house should I con- 
truct for one hundred and fifty hens? | 
going to build a new house and want 
to get it right—W. R. P., Ind. 
Everyone who is planning to build a 
new poultry house should write to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Washington, D. C., and ask for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No 74 entitled Poultry House 
( struction It is free The bulletin 
only contains a number of differently 
designed poultry houses but discusses the 
essential features which must be incor- 
porated in every properly constructed 
poultry building. Experienced poultry- 
men provide four or five square feet of 
fl ! e for every hen. 
NAVY BEANS 
We plan to raise an acre or two of navy 
s this year. Will you please advise 
to the proper kind of soil, method of 
planting, cultivation, etc?—G. R. T., Ia 
Navy beans do best on a fairly rich moist 
soil abundant in lime. They are best 





ilth to insure a good stand and a 
good start. The beans may be planted 
with an ordinary garden drill or with the 
corn planter set for drilling. The cultiva- 
tion of navy beans is much the same as 
corn or potatoes, Keep them clean and 
prevent trouble from drouth by persistent 
hoeing and plowing. The plants must be 
handled carefully at the first because of 
tenderness. 


very fine t 


A HEIFER’S PROSPECTS 

One of our heifers has just finished 
her first milking period and in that time 
gave us 3,235 pounds of milk contain- 
ing on an average, four and one-fourth 
percent butterfat. Would you say that 
the heifer was worth keeping?—T. O. T., 
lowa. 

The heifer may be worth keeping but 





if she has had good feed and eare both | 


before freshening and since coming into 
milk, she will never make anything more 
than a rather poor dairy animal. If on 
the other hand the cow did not have the 
proper opportunity she may develop into a 
fairly good cow 
ment. Her breeding wilf have much to do 
in determining whether or not she should 
be displaced in the herd. If her dain is a 


good milker and her sire a purebred de-| 


scended from good milkers, the cow in 
question may come out fairly well after 
she freshens once or twice more. Less 
than 3,500 pounds of milk yearly or ten 
pounds daily is a rather poor showing for 


lany animal laying claim to quality as a 
| milk produce r 


buy | 


| 


leighty acres of land in Oklahoma. 





HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION 
\ man in the Government Civil Service 
South Dakota an unimproved 
Can 
he claim a homestead exemption from debt 
on this land? He claims that it is all the 
land he has, and that he intends to make 
a home on it sometime.—S. S., So. Dak. 

No homestead exempt ion can be claimed 
on land not actually occupied by the 
owner as his dwelling place. If his family 
resides there, the fact that he is temporar- 
ily away on business does not forfeit the 
exemption, but residence on the land is an 
essential to exemption. 


SOWING SWEET CLOVER 
We are planning to sow a small field to 
sweet clover this spring and have been 
wondering if we could plant it with oats 
as & nurse crop in the same way as we 


in has 


| usually plant common clover.—M. B., Ill. 


\ prominent sweet clover grower of 
northern Iowa has followed this plan for a 
number of years with good success. When 
the sweet clover is planted in this way a 
rather light seeding of the earliest variety 
of oats obtainable should be used. The 
usual rate of seeding sweet clover is about 
fifteen pounds of hulled seed or twenty 
pounds of unhulled seed per acre. 


TREATING POTATOES FOR SCAB 

Will you kindly inform me how to pro- 
ceed to treat potatoes for scab? It seems 
to be a new thing in this community. 
P. R. B., Mo 

Where there is any reason to suspect 
that potato seed is infected with a scab 
disease the seed should be given the 
formaldehyde treatment. Dilute one pint 
of formaldehyde (formalin) in forty gal- 
lons of water. This amount will be suffi- 
cient to treat twenty bushels of seed. A 
convenient way of treating the seed is to 
place the solution in a barrel and suspend 


the potatoes in a sack in the solution. 


planted a week or two after corn planting. | The potatoes should stay in the water 
The seed bed should be worked up toa from thirty minutes to an hour. 


Soil 


under. proper manage- | 





seabby potatoes will 
disease and the 
raised on fresh 


Which has produced 
retain the spores of 
crop should therefor 
ground 


Tine 


bee 


PLANT OATS EARLY 

Why do farmers get in such a hurry 
to plant their oats every spring? Wouldn't 
it be better as a usual thing to wait until 
the weather becomes more settled? Lama 
little new at farming a. a. 

It is good policy to plant oats early 
especially in the cornbelt. The yield and 
quality of the grain depends on the kind 
of weather which prevails when the crop is 
filling out and ripening. The oat is natur- 
ally a spring crop and requires fairly cool 
weather to properly develop. It should 
be planted in time to fully mature before 
the hot weather of midsummer arrives. 

HANDLING THE HEAVY MILKER 

We have a very fine shorthorn cow 
giving from seven to eight gallons of milk 
daily. Her bag gets so full that we have 
been milking her three times a day. Do 
you think this is necessary?—R. F., Nebr. 

It may not be necessary but it is doubt- 
less a good plan to relieve the very heavy 
producer of her milk three times daily. 
This will, however, depend to a large 
extent on the individual cow. One ad- 
vantage in milking oftener than twice 
a day lies in the fact that a greater quan- 
ity of milk and fat will often be produced 
where this is done with the heavy yield- 
ing cow. Until the milk flow decreases to 
the amount of five and a half to six gal- 
lons a day, milking three times will be 
justified both from the standpoint of the 
comfort of the cow and the increase in 
production. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 

What information can you give me con- 
cerning Indian Runner ducks? Do you 
think it would be profitable for me to 
undertake to raise them?—G. M., UL. 

The Indian Runner is purely an egg 
laying strain of duck, and as an egg pro- 
ducer it is really a remarkable bird. It is 
not popular as a table fowl and for about 
the same reason that the Leghorn hen is 
not popular. The eggs produced by the 
Indian Runner duck are excellent, and pre- 
ferred by many to hen eggs. Whether or 
not it would |e profitable to raise this 
breed of ducks depends entirely on the 
conditions of the local market and these 
ean be determined by intelligent inquiry. 


WINTER WHEAT 

Is it good idea to harrow the winter 
wheat? It looks to me like this practice 
would certainly do more damage than 
good.—F. J., Mo. 

Under ordinary circumstances it is a 
very good plan to give the winter wheat 
a light harrowing in the early spring. 
This will break up the crust- which has 
formed on the surface and help to conserve 
moisture and give the roots of the wheat 
plants a chance to breathe. Use a light 
harrow with the teeth set well back. 


A DISEASE OF SMALL CHICKS 

What is wrong with our little chickens? 
They seem to be all puffed up with air 
which is under the skin.—B. R., Nebr. 

The chickens are troubled with a rare 
disease called emphysema. Treatment is 
hardly worth while as the chicks are not 
likely to develop satisfactorily after such 
an attack. Puncture the skin in several 
places with a sharp needle and let the air 
out. Then put two grains of nitrate of 
iron in each tumblerful of the chickens’ 
drinking water. 
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What They Wanted 


The Paxton Canning Co., of Paxton, III., 
wanted a tractor that could be depended 
upon to pull four plows nine or ten inches 
deep through heavy gumbo, and keep on z 
the job day after day for weeks if necessary. 
They needed a one-man tractor — light, 
high-powered and able to do more work 
than any other on the market. They said, 
“We want a tractor that we can take out 
into the field with the knowledge that she 
won't hesitate even when plows are shoved 
in clean up to the beams.” 





What They Did 


First they selected a tractor designer of 
whose ability they were certain. Next 
they told him to go ahead and build a 
tractor that would meet. their needs. 
Knowing Timken Bearings, they were the 
first specification he decided upon; and he 
used them for front wheels, rear wheels, 
differential, sprockets, transmission shaft 
andcountershaft—twenty Timkensin all. € 


What They Got 





Just what the Paxton Company thought 
of these bearings then and what they think 
of them now is shown by the two letters 
below: 


On February 12th, 1917, they wrote: 
“We wish to congratulate you upon the 
quality and design of your bearings, and 
also upon the service which they have 
given. We have done considerable thresh- 
ing and have plowed over 600 acres at a 
depth of nine inches without one min- r 
ute’s trouble. When we finished last 
fall we had the tractor cleaned thorough- 
ly and looked over, there was not a Tim- 
ken Bearing that needed adjustment.” 


Andon December 24th, just ten months 
later: ‘“‘We have used our tractor for 
plowing and discing from about March 
20th to June 29th, every day, when 
weather conditions would permit, and 
have plowed and threshed about 1,000 
acres, besides using it for fall plowing until 
about two weeks ago; in this period of 
time, but one adjustment of the bearings 
has been made.” 





Due to this simple adjustment, possible 
with Timken Bearings, the Tractor gears 
are kept in perfect mesh, the bearings are 
as good as new and will last indefinitely. 
Where bearing wear can not be taken up 
by adjustment, even avery slight looseness 
will in time cause serious wear of gears 
unless the bearings are replaced. 
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Our free booklet, F-92, ‘“Timken Bearings for Farm Tractors,” 
tells why anti-friction bearings are necessary in a tractor, what 
they must do and how they doit. Every farmer who owns or 
is going to buy a tractor ought to read this booklet. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 
Canton, Ohio 
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THE FARMERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Discusses Preparation of Soils 








OU say that by discing or harrowing 

our fall plowed ground varly in the 

spring we can save more of the mois- 
ture in the soil. I don’t just see how that 
can be for after I dise a part of a field, the 
part that has been disced very soon looks 
drier than the rest of the fieldy”’ 

This comment came at the end of a lec- 
ture in which a Professor from the experi- 
ment station had explained some of the 
underlying principles in the preparation 
of soils for planting in the spring. ‘What 
you have observed is entirely correct,”’ 








replied the Professor, “and I think that I} 


can easily explain to you that it does not 
contradict my statement that early disc- 
ing saves moisture, 

“Yom are entirely familiar with the 
effect of a straw mulch. You have un- 
doubtedly noticed that the soil beneath a 
bunch of straw is much more moist than 
soil nearby which has not been covered 
Even if the straw was wet at the time it 
was put on for a mulch, it soon dried 
out, but it continued to have the same 
effect so far as keeping moisture from 
escaping from the soil was concerned. 
Now, think about the soil that has been 


disced. On the surface there is a laye rofa 
few inches that has been made loose by 
the disc. The air and the sun can get 


into this loose soil more thoroly than it 
could before it was loosened up, and con- 
juently it dries out quickly. Thus, 
vou see why it Is that the land which is 
disced appears drier than land which has 
not been disturbed 
“If it dries out faster, I don’t see how 
discing saves ire,”’ interrupted the 
, o started the discussion. 
“I am just coming to that,” continued 
Professor. “It's a case of ‘things are 
not w it what they : To under- 
1 the real situation we will have to 


sere 


moist 


seein. 


ik about the deeper soil as well as the 
You are probably all aware that mois- 
ture is constantly rising from the deeper 
layers of soil toward the surface, except 
n it 18 raining, or just alter a rain 
or the melting of snow, when the surface 
I ns ill the iter 16 can hold, and 
ind consequently the water is soak- 
down into the deeper soil. W 
the sun and wind are evaporating water 
the surface, there is water rising 
to replace the moisture that 
s into the au The way to prevent 
of moisture is to keep it from getting 
surface where the sun and wind 
( trike it. That is what really happens 
when the soil on top is made loose. Mois- 
| not rise thru loose soil as rapidly 
t 1 compact soil and, if the soil is 
ose and et the same time is coarse, 
e moisture will searcely rise at all.” 
The trouble with my soil is that it 
ps too wet in the spring of the year and 


v ‘ 


enever 


ir 1 DeCLOW 


ve ie 


}almost burn up. 


L would rather get rid of some of the mois- 
ture than to save it remarked one of the 
members. 

‘Your objection to saving moisture is 
very commonly given, but it 1s due to a 
nusunderstanding of the real situation. 
It has just been mentioned that the soil 
made loose by discing dries more rapidly 
than if it had not been disturbed. As a 
matter of fact, if the soil is left with a crust 
on the surface and in its compact condi- 
tion into which it hag settled during the 
winter, it will remain wet until late in the 
season. Moisture from the deeper layers 
will constantly rise to the surface as fast 
as it is evaporated, so that the surface 
soil will become but little drier until the 
supply of water in the deeper soil is re- 
ducec " 

“Now, consider what happens when the 
surface soil is made loose by discing. If 
the disc has cut four or five inches deep, 
the soil to that de pth will dry out quickly. 


Later preparation of the seedbed, such as | 


harrowing and planting is done in the 
top four or five inches of soil. Conse- 
quently, you have been able to work with 
dry soil and at the same time save a very 
large percentage of the moisture which 


has been collected during the winter 
months.” 
“Getting the surface soil dried out 


makes it warmer, so that the seed sprouts 
quicker, doesn’t it?’ interrupted a young 
man near the front. 

*Yes,”’ replied the Professor. “I am 
glad you mentioned that point for it is 
very important. A wet soil is always a 
cold soil. You know that if for any reason 
you quit perspiring on a hot day, you 
As long as the water is 
evaporating from the surface of your 
body, it keeps you cool. Just the same is 
true of the soil. When water is evaporat- 
ing rapidly from the surface of the soil, it 
makes the soil cold. 

“Before leaving the subject of saving the 
moisture which has collected in the soil 
from the snows and rains of winter, 
want to urge the importance of keeping 
just as much of it as possible for the use of 
crops thruout the growing season. Even 
if there are many seasons when it rains so 
often that it seems difficult to get farm 
work done, it is a fact that there is seldom 
a season when some of the crops are not 
cut down to some extent by lack of all the 
moisture they need to make their best 
growth. I would urge everyone who has 
any land which was plowed last fall to 
ise it just as early as it can be done with- 


}out injuring the soil 


| plowed until fairly late 


Disc Before Plowing 

“How about discing land before it is 
plowed?” asked the secretary. 

“That is an excellent practice. It is 
beneficial to the crop grown upon the soil 
in more ways than one. The discing of 
cornstalk, or stubble land that is to be 
plowed in the spring, and also of sod ground 
saves a certain amount of moisture that 
might have been lost if the land was not 
This, however, 
is not the greatest benefit that results from 
discing before plowing. 

= have explained that moisture does 
rise readily thru coarse soil or other 
kind of coarse mate! This principie 
is true whether the coarse material is on 
the surface or is buried a few inches or a 
foot or more in the soil. When land has 
stood unbroken for several months or 
years, @ crust forms on it and when it is 
plowed, this crust breaks into chunks and 
s turned to the bottom of the furrow. At 
that depth it is difficult to reach it with 


not 


| the implements used in preparing a seed- 


bed and as a result the coarse laver of 
soil at the bottom of the furrow usually 


remains when the crop is planted. The 
effect of this condition is to cut off the rise 
of moisture from the deeper layers of soil 
so that the soil where the seed is planted 
becomes dry and-the crops suffer before it 
gets its roots down below the depth of the 
furrow. By discing before it is plowed the 
crust on top is broken up and the soil is 
made fine so that it readily forms a good 
contact with the solid soil below the fur- 





row.” 

“The disc helps to cut up the cornstalks 
or other trash that may be on the land,” 
| volunteered one of the audience. 

‘That is very true” replied the Professor 
“and it does even more than that. If corn- 
stalks or other coarse material is turned 
under without discing almost all of it goes 
to the bottom of the furrow and it forms 
a more or less complete layer. When the 
dise is used before plowing, the coarse 
material is not only cut up but is also 
mixed with the soil. Its effect in cutting 
off the rise of moisture is not nearly so 
‘great when it is mixed thruout the soil 
| turned by the plow as it is when it is turned 
| to the bottom of the furrow in a layer.” 

“Your idea is that a mulch is a good 

| thing when it is on the surface but that it 

is not a good thing when it is so deep in the 

soil that it cuts off the water before it gets 

to the seed or small roots of the crop,” 
| suggested someone. 

“That is the idea in a nutshell,” replied 
the Professor. 





EARLY SPRING PASTURES 

It is when the air begins to warm up in 
the spring that the animals begin to 
crave a little something green. This is 
especially true of those animals that have 
been trying to furnish their young an 
adequate supply of milk while they are 
still only receiving dry feed and rough- 
age from which to make this milk. 

It should become a more general 
practice of setting aside a place to be used 
| by the sows and their litters and by the 
| ewes and their lambs at the earliest part of 
the spring. After this they may be turned 
onto the bluegrass but early in the spring 
more harm would be done to the blue- 
grass than would be the good to the 
sows and ewes. 

It is not necessary in order to get this 
pasture that a whole lot of small fields 
be planted separate from the regular farm 
rotation. There is generally in every 
rotation one or two crops that will fit 
admirably into a scheme for the rotation 
of spring and summer pastures. Such 
crops as rye, wheat, alfalfa, oats and 
rape are very well suited to use as pasture 
|crops for either swine or sheep. If parts 
of the regular farm fields are used it will 
generally be necessary to fence off a small 
portion of the field with a temporary fence 
but this work can be done on some warm 
day during the winter before the spring 
work opens up and so there will be no 
|extra burden in the spring rush of work 

As I have said above it is best to pro- 
vide a rotation of pasture so that the 
animals may be changed around from one 
pasture to another and so not entirely kill 
}out one crop. In this way the greatest 
| good will be derived from the crops. 

A good rotation for either ill or 
}swine should contain either rye or wheat 
ifor the earliest pasture, oats coming on 
after this, and rape or soybeans follow- 
ing these two. In pasturing the first, 
two crops it will not be absolutely neces- 
sary to fence off a portion of the field for 
the use of the animals but they can be 
allowed the un of the field if care is 
taken that they do not eat the crop off 
itoo short. If care is exercised in this 
|matter the grain yield of the field is very 
| little affected by the practice.—W. E. W. 
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ie Trust st — ars 
/ a Trustworthy BR : 
= Mr.F : 
: r. Farmer , 
ne XPERIENCE has taught agriculturists to trust standard a 
‘ products. A name and a brand, backed for years by is 
a“ good service of the goods and good faith of the maker, t 
3 mean security in purchase and security in service. They : 
3 safeguard against deceitful appearances. : 
” PT 
s Appearances were never more deceiving than in tires. ene ae Le 
= Your surety in tires is the name and brand of Goodrich; for i ae 
ps Goodrich, the oldest and largest rubber factory, has meant = 
cS the best in rubber since the harvest days of the old “Buffalo 4 
" Pitts” thresher. 8 
" Goodrich tires mean to-day all Goodrich rubber has ever : : 
meant. The farmer can put his trust in Goodrich whether Ei 
: he is buying tires for his automobile, large or small, tires * 
a4 for his trucks, or motor cycle, or bicycle tires. He gets the Buy From Goodrich #8 
= sure service of— Dealers Located Everywhere : 
: TESTED(#i *TIRES f 
: Here is proven service, and it means guaranteed service = 
‘ in miles for your money. Here are tires that withstand the 
<8 gnawing of the road between your farm and the town, because Bs 
: they are tires that have fought the teeth of the road in every 
‘: section of our country, and won with phenomenal mileage. ae 
: Goodrich Test Car Fleets have tested Goodrich Tires for ¢]) mea 3 
S a year against all sorts of roads, and in all sorts of weather, by ‘Sioeial = 
> and have proved their dependability, mileage, and economy. your defenders’ ts 
8 | needs. Buy in 
: Put your faith in Goodrich Tires, whatever type of tire °) Thrift Stamps. is 
s you need, and especially truck tires, for “America’s Tested < wana +, 
: Tires” are worthy of your faith. ' ll —— sm o 
: They will save you time and money, and give you ce 
comfort in return for your trust. os 

3 : 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY ie 
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LOOK OUT FOR LIGHTNING 


rhe danger from lightning is greatly 
ssened if all farm buildings are prop 
erly rodded When lightning rods ar 
properly inst ulled they hecome an effective 


‘ is of protection against damage by 
lightning This fact is attested by the 
tatement of fifty-five insurance companies 
who state that about fifty percent of the 
buildings insured by them In one cornbelt 
tate were rodded. During a period of | 
ight vears the companies paid claims 

mounting to $4,464 on rodded buildings 

n average of $10.15 per company each 

ear. On unrodded buildings they paid 
el 3 amounting to $341,000, an average 
of $775 per company each year. All of the 

bove were lightning claims. By compar- 

ng $10.15 with $775 it is seen that for 
every $1 paid on rodded buildings the | 


were paid on unrodded ones, or that the 
rods save $75 out of an expected loss of 
$76 if the buildings were not rodded. 
This shows an efficiency of 98.7 percent, | 
id as these rods were not subject to in- 
spection it 18 probable that some improper 
rodding was included. Reports from 
tate fire marshals in Ilinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin show that 
out of a total of 3,499 fires caused by light- 
ning, only 39 of the buildings were 
equipped with lightning rods. This is one 
percent of the total strokes, while thirty- 
one percent of the buildings in these states 
were rodded. This means the rods saved 
thirty-six out of every thirty-one rodded 


buildings. ! 


When the value of lightning rods is 
taken into consideration, it will be seen 
that few investments will pay better 
dividends. The installation of lightning 
rods is not as complex a task as it was 
formerly considered. While the work of 
installation is important, it involves no 
more complex or secret operations than 
digging a well or making a fence. The 
most important consideration is to have a 
continuous conductor from the highest 
points on the building to moist earth be- 
neath. Avoid loose points or joints filled 
with rust, or broken joints or sections out 


because of rust or improper handling. A 
rod broken from any reason ceases to be a 
conductor and becomes an accumulator, 


a source of danger instead of a protection. 
lwo iron wires twisted together may make 
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hampion 


Dependable Spark Plugs 


T- IN K of thetremendous and The world holdsno finer exam- 








constantly varying pressure ple of utter dependability than 
which the spark plugs must ChampionSpark Plugswhichsup- 
stand in the engines that drive _ ply the spark of life to an over- 








the war tanks. whelming majority of all the 

As it rears and plunges over #4Soline motors in use in the 

trenched and shell torn ground, world today. 

the load which the motor must It takes over a million Cham- 

pull is terrific or negligible in pions every ten working days to , 
rapid succession. supply the world-wide demand 

The spark plugs in that motor for dependability in spark plugs. 

must be a rare combination of When you want to equip your motor Heavy Stone : 

efficiency and durability—must eorex de ee aaeteel rons For -- ne t 

exhibit unfailing dependability. on the box. t 

hampion Spark Plug Company $1.25 0 

Toledo, Ohio i 
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A New Jeffrey : 

co 


LIMEPULVER. re 


wa 

. . . 1 
HE Limepulver Junior, a machine of new a 
design. A one-man outfit requiring only a small on 


engine. All these features at on/p half the price q Ha 
of the smallest machine previously offered. - 





a good electric: ! joint for a while, but rust 
will soon accumulate and se parate the two 
from good contact Tees may be 
i for connecting iron or aluminum 
copper wires are well soldered, a 
I being used A horizontal 
i l run along the enti-e ridge of the 
ng around not over the chim- 
or \ vertical terminal end- 
nas rp point will be erected every 
ely een or twent feet along the ridge, 
1 \ | be at least twenty inches high 
» the ridge Each chimney, cupola 
or other point projecting above the 
t | ew 1} e t riser projecting above 
ghest } 
\ sat torv approximate rule is that 
e dist e between uprights will not be 


, ter than twice their combined height 
rhts two feet high will be eight feet 





{ll authorities agree that the more 

| rods there are. the better the pro- 

n to the above limit. The uprights 

I tf her than five feet from 

l of rida etter closer) and are also 

ed on dormers, or silos attached to 

e bar All conductors are attached 

y to the building by staples, nails, | 

ps or ot r met l attachments; glass or 

t 1! eners are ferior to the above 
edt 

Che most important feature of the en- 

re inst tion is the ground connection; 

» property owner had better inspect this 


rk verv carefully. The 


part of the w 
ground rods are set deep enough ia the 























earth to reach permmanent§ moisture 





5 em 
You cannot afford to buy lime. Freight car shortage makes uu 
delivery almostimpossible—freight charges are high. Grind your I 
own lime with this powerful little machine and avoid the freight—also delay in ship- ina 
ment and hauling cost. Ready when ycu want it—no delay. Saves big money for you. eX] 
Farmers Everywhere Have Been Waiting for This a 
Think what this means to you. You know you must use lime on your land. Now 
you can get a machine at your price to do the work right on your farm. Made right et 
by Jeffrey. Biggest and best known factory. Same guarantee ie] 
on Limepulver “Junior” as other sizes. It 
. Ini 
Capacity One Ton Per Hour— Guaranteed - 
Operates with from 6 to 15 horsepower—d ling on Tate of feedand nature of 
material Grinds lime rock, phosphate rock, alfalfa, concrete aggregates, oyster shells, ee 
ear corm, tobacco stems, grain for feed, etc. Do all this work yourself—ane heiper. B tha 
. . | * 
Easy to Run—No Experience Required : - 
Learn all about this remarkable offer. Find out how this machine is vel 
made and why we cut out cost this way. Remember, Jeffrey guarantees ; : nut 
this machine. It lasts a lifetime. Write today sure for all details. on 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 1000 First Ave., Columbus, Ohio oy —* n 
: ¥ 
Get Facts Now — Order Earl = 
et Facts Now rder Early . 
Recleaned Timothy, bu. $3.00. Alsike- n 
‘oie akon testy | SWEET CLOV : 
$6.25. Red Clove? 3.75. Big eaving on ie 
Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds, Cat. Ftee | White Blossoms;the greatest crop of today. 
TZS a Big money for the farmers who grow it. Builds up land ib 
idly and produces heavy, money-making crops while ill 
it, Excellent pasture and hay; innoculates land for 
Easy to start; ws on all soils. Our seed all pl 
. haan searified hulled, hig’ permeating end tested. Qual- uy 
Amer. Accessories Co.,Dept.’)* S25 Golde. circular ang ty 2. E gy +. tp a V is 
~ American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 919 Chicago, Ilincis en 
7 ‘omato, Feae-plant, 
Peppers. Geo. S bers, 902 lleward Ave., New Orieene La. |Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. cr 
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usually this will be at a depth of seven or 
eight feet, altho it will be necessary to go 
down farther in occasional instances. A 
simple and effective method of making 
a ground connection is to take a ten foot 
piece of one-half inch iron rod swedge the 


point to about three-quarters of an inch | 


in diameter and turn the other end of the 


rod into an eye for a hand hold. A hole | 


large enough to contain a pail of water is 


dug in the ground and filled with water. | 


lhe drill is placed in the hole and gradual- 
ly worked down, with the use of more 
water if required. When the drill is down 
full depth, it is withdrawn and the cable 
carefully slipped into the hole. It is pro- 
tected by boards for six or eight feet above 
the ground. 

A rectangular building will have one of | 
these ground connections, with a ground | 
rod up the side or corner on each side of 
the building for every twenty-five or | 
thirty feet of its length. On an L-shaped | 
or T-shaped building, there will be at} 
least three groundings. and on a U-shaped | 
—— four or more depending on the} 
size. All the cables on one building will | 
be connected into one system. 

very roof gutter will have the top con- 
nected to the lightning rod and the bot- 
tom to the ground rod or to a ground rod 
of its own. All metallic eave troughs and 
conductor pipes will have tne free ends | 
connected to the rod and conductor pipe 
will be grounded. All hayfork tracks and 
similar metallic bodies will be connected 
with the lightning system at both ends 
or one end with the rod and the other with 
the ground. Metallic roofs will be ground- 
ed at two or four corners depending on the 
size. but not from the peak. Points will 
be erected on the ridge and other prom- 
inences. 

Every spring and summer cattle are} 
killed in fields near wire fences and under 
trees. Fences are grounded at least every 
twenty rods by a No. 9 wire exte nding at | 
least three feet into the ground projecting | 
above the fence. and stapled on the posts | 
in contact with all the wires of the fence. | 
Yard fences are grounded at each corner. | 
and at the first post from each 
Where there are only a few trees 8 ar | 
which stock in the pastures or corrals | 

gather for protection, it is a good plan to | 
— the trees. 

Regarding the selection of material, 
considerable can be said. A federal govern- 
ment bulletin recommends No. 3 or No. 4 
double-galvanized iron telegraph wire, 
galvanized iron staples, wire connecting 
iees and aluminum paint. Tho iroa is not 
so good a conductor as copper, it is thought 
to be less likely to cause dangerous side 
flashes, also to dissipate more readily the 
energy of the lightning flash. A bulletin 
published in Canada (based largely on 
material secured in the United States 
explains that rods of any metal will offer 
satisfactory protection as long as tney are 
in good repair and are properly installed, 
ind that the relative value of different rods 
depends upon their respective durability. 
lt is recommended that copper rods not 
smaller than three ounces to the foot be 
used, and if buildings are more than sixty 
eet high authorities recommend not less 
than six ounces to the foot. It is recom- 
nended that if aluminum is used it may 
weigh about the same per foot as copper, 
ut will be somewhat larger. Copper is 
onsidered best in the form of cable or tape 
in account of its flexibility and strength. | 
lf cable is used no single wire will be! 
smaller than No. 12 B. and 8. gauge, and | 
tape will be at least three thirty-seconds of 
in inch thick, by half an inch wide. 

\ good combination is secured by using 
ie solid rod for the main conductor, with 
ible for vertical terminal rods. ‘These 

ill be inspected at least once a year and 
‘placed if found in bad condition. Double 
xalvanized wire is rated superior to copper 
ashed wire, or a wire composed of a steel 














or.—Clement White. 
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We save you money on your Seed Bill. Write for our 
and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed Seed. You Should 
our low prices, Write at once be convinced, Everything Guaranteed equal to Sam- 
ples or Money Refunded. Don’t pay double profits on Grass Seed. Our seeds are sold 


y. Cane. Millet. Cowpeas. Rape. Vetch, Sudan (irass, Potatoes, Artichokes and all 
Farm and Garden Seeds. Don’t order until you write for big 116-p. a Free sam- 
ples and special low prices on seeds you require. Free 60-p, book on Growing Alfalfa to 
those who ask for it. 


Have IDEAL heating 


in any farm home 
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Where there is no basement, put the IDEAL Boiler in well boarded-up summer 
kitchen or leanto—water pressure not necessary for radiator heating 


Every farm house can have and ought to have Ideal 
heating, which consists of an IDEAL Boiler, and Radi- 
ators located in the different rooms. The IDEAL 
Boiler burns the cheaper fuels of any locality—even 
down to screenings and lignites and develops the greatest 
heat from the fuel for heating purposes. 


IDEAL Boilers are known the 
ICAN Dt AL world over as the greatest heat 
X ey any ae More IDEAL Boilers 


in h nd buildi 
RADIATORS BOILERS » tas aes saa 


Greatest fuel savers known 


Radiator heating is the IDEAL heating for the 
farm—it is cleanly—labor-saving—gives heat ————S 
for any kind of weather. A small fire will fur- 
nish plenty for chilly days and the house is as 
balmy as June even in blizzard weather. 


IDEAL heating is a wise investment 


Improve your house with IDEAL heating—give your 
family its comforts—pays back its first cost in fuel savings. 
“DEAL heating is safe, clean and durable—never needing 
fepairs or over-hauling and lasts as long as the building 


Send today for free heating book 


Don’t put it off another day—read up and 
get all information about IDEAL Boilers § 9°),)°24%,, "0, Wo 
and AMERICAN Radiators. This booktells = £'s™" 2! "arm "ater tet 
all—puts you under no obligation to buy.  f2",ci {cr ‘ollers for toe! 


ern Noexcliv AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Department B-2? 




































PRICES 


Money-Saving Price List } 
now about 













bject to Sevsremant test. Have’ be prices on Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, Spelta, Bar- 





Write now. A. A. Borry Seed Co., Box 9° Clarinda, towa. 








The advertisements in Successful Farming represent 


enter with @ surrounding sheath of cop-| Years of work and study by expertsin their various lines. 
It will pay you to study them and answer them. 
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A FARM POWER SYSTEM 


By ORIN CROOKER 


Bverkis Hl 
Perkins, 
¢ Vermilion 
county, Illinois, 


h iS hs rnessed seV- 


eral kinds of pow- 


er on his farm 
with the result 
that he lives in as 
much physical 
comfort as tho in 
the heart of a 
city. Thru the 
assistance which 
these various 
agencies provide Concrete house 


he has lightened 

the farm work and added length of days 
to the women folk of the household. 
Steam, electricity, gasoline and the winds 
of heaven contribute to efficiency and well- 
being on this farm. With the exception of 
his steam plant,which has separate hous- 
ing, the other equipment is sheltered in an 
attractive concrete structure at the base of 
his windmill. A three horsepower gasoline 
engine is the foundation of the system 
described. By means of it Mr. Perkins 
operates his dynamo and thru this agency 
his storage batteries are charged. For 
convenience these latter are placed in the 
basement of the house. There is always 
plenty of light on the Perkins farm. No 
one feels any special concern over turning 
off the lamps every time one leaves a 
room. There are no annoying meter 
charges to be paid at the end of the 
month. Whenever the gasoline motor is 
running it is a simple matter to throw the 
dynamo into the circuit. The increased 
toll of gasoline is of no great moment in 
comparison to the advantage provided by 
an abundance of light. The batteries are 
kept well charged at all times. The cost 
of keeping up the system—aside from 
charging the batteries—is purely nominal. 








air compressor, 
already men- 
tioned, is in con- 
nection with two 
large storage com- 
pression tanks sit- 
uated in the base- 
ment of the Per- 
kins’ residence. 
Air, under pres- 
sure, forces water 
from these tanks 
thru all parts of 
the household, 
supplying not on- 
ly the kitchen 
needs, but the 
steam heating system and the two bath- 
rooms. The compression tanks are auto- 
matically regulated so that pressure is 
constant so long as there is any reserve of 
air in the tanks. A little operation of the 
compressor each day takes care of this. 
A sanitary sewerage system, with septic 
tank, takes care of the waste. 

The windmill, which was the original 
power plant on the Perkins’ farm, is atill 
working at its appointed task of bringing 
up water from a never failing well. This 
is piped directly into a concrete reservoir 
in the little structure under the windmill. 
From this the family takes its drinking 
water which, of course is always cool and 
palatable. From this reservoir it runs into 
an adjacent cooling tank and from there it 
goes to a watering tank situated near the 
arn. From this point it is distributed by 
gravity to three other tanks situated at 
different points about the farm—a foun- 
tain in the hog lot, another in the sheep 
pens and still a third—a large concrete 
tank—for the stock some distance away. 
The overflow from this last is taken care 
of by a tile. In case of insufficient wind 
to operate the mill it is a matter of only 
a moment or two to make a connection 

with the gasoline motor so that the 


under windmill 
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pump can be operated in this way. 

The steam alent, referred to ear- 
lier in this article, is situated in a 
small structure adjacent to the little 
building of concrete shown in the 
illustration. Altho there is no pres- 
ent connection between the two it 
would be a simple matter to so ad- 
just things that the entire system 
could be run from the steam boiler 
in case the motor were out of order. 
As it is now Mr. Perkins operates a 
feed grinder, corn sheller and other 
small machinery by steam power. 
If the adjustments mentioned were 
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STEAM 


made he could run these by the 
motor quite as easily. But the 
steam plant serves a purpose which 














the gasoline engine could not. 
In winter it pipes steam to the 
water troughs so that there are no 
frozen tanks to be chopped out in 
severe weather. With steam, elec- 
tricity, gasoline and the winds of 
heaven all called into service on 
this farm many comforts are sup- 
plied both to man and beast while 
the labor saving factor both in the 
farm work and in the household 
is one that will commend highly 








Mr. Perkins’ system to all farm 
dwellers. It hghtens the chores 


poken of supplies | and leaves more time for field work in 


er also in three other directions—to | the busy seasons. 


eparator, to an air compressor and to 
» machinery in a small laundry located 
e fifty feet distant and to which it is 


ved by a belt The laundry is the 

a t nd pri le of the women of the 
I ld for by the a 1 of the p wer gen- 
n the modest building near by, the 

! hine and the wringer are | 

1 and the drudgery incident to 


The 


reduced very effectively. 





Some manufacturers say they do not 
spend money on advertising and can sell 
their goods cheaper but these manufac- 


lturers are pirates and are untruthful. 


They are simply taking advantage of and 
reaping a larger profit in a market already 
created by some other manufacturer who 
has advertised the same class of goods. 
Do you believe in helping the pirate? 
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Seeds grow faster and mature in- 
to good healthy grain when first 
freed from smuts by using 


d ‘OR MEILUI HYD 


This powerful disinfectant destroys 
ain smuts and fungus growth. 
very up-to-date farmer should 


use Formaldehyde. It has the su- 
preme endorsement of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Our Formaldehyde in 
one pint bottles costs 35 cents 

treats 40 bushels of grain. Big illus. 
trated hand book sent free om request, 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 William Street New York 9 


EAGLE «encaoer 


Wheat is tender after being covered with snow. 
Spread straw and protect your crops. This spread- 
er travels on its own wheels. Hitches to any rack 
wagon. Spreads 8 ft. wide. Has big capacity Spreads 
straw evenly. You can spread in windy weather 
which is impossi)le with others. Cannot overload 
or choke. Made strong—will last years. w in 
price. FREE folder, write,— ee 




















MER ROTARY HARROW CO. 
oleriee Devt 64. Tilincls 





in BULK for all who 
will plant liberally this 


Garden 
spring CABBAGE, 


Seeds yew peas. Beans, 
CORN, ONION SETS. Highest tests for purity 
and Growth. Vaughan’s Seed Book 
for 1918 tells the whole story. Mailed FREE 
east and west. Largest growers of Onions 
Cabbage and Radish have used Vaughan’: 
Seeds for more than forty years. 


Onion Sets, pint, 30c; gt, 50¢ prepaid. 
Vaughan'sSeedStore & 
31-B Randolph St, CHICAGO 43-8 Barclay St. N. Y. 
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SWEET CLOVER 


A. BERRY SEED CO,, BOX 919 


Yor SEED CORN Now 


Your 
We have 1916 corn. Much new corn is 
not fit for seed. Don’t wait. Get it NOW. 
AYE BROTHERS, Box 12, Blair, Nebraska 


Cora 





enter of the World 


e White Seed Corn, $5.00 per bu. DONALD 
» Big Hill Stock Farm, New Haven, Ill. Route ! 
































EXPERIENCE WITH RYE 

The problem of furnishing a succulent 
feed for a flock of breeding ewes during 
the early spring induced the writer to try 
winter rye on his farm in a cornbelt county. 
A twelve acre field that had grown millet 
hay was plowed in late August, each day's 
plowing being harrowed before unhitching 
at noon and evening. The field was har- 
rowed crosswise after the plowing was 
done, and the variety of rye called “‘mam- 
moth white” by seedsmen, was drilled in 
on September 11th at the rate of one 
bushel to the acre. 

The rye did not make much growth in 
the fall but stooled out considerably. In 
the spring, growth started as soon as the 
ground thawed out. 

A flock of about one hundred and twen- 
ty ewes was turned in when the rye was 
about four inches high. The ewes and 
their lambs, which came soon after they 
were turned on the rye, were unable to 
keep down the rapid growth. Because 
of this, four acres at the far end of the field 
and which had the poorest soil, was fenced 
off about May 15th and allowed to ma- 
ture. This part of the field yielded at the 
rate of thirty-four bushels an acre. The 
remainder of the field was pastured until 
June 19th, when it was plowed, harrowed 
and again sown to millet. 

This experiment proved that rye can be 
pastured until the middle of May and still 
produce a good yield of grain. Such a 


field could be pastured very heavily un- | 


til about May 10th, then plowed and 
ylanted to corn. Another method would 
be to allow the grain to mature, stack it as 
soon as possible after cutting, then plow 
the field and prepare it for fall seeding 
of wheat or alfalfa. This is particularly 
advantageous with alfalfa, ag the prep- 
aration for the rye crop and the rye —_ 
itself, destroys many of the weeds which 
are so injurious to the young alfalfa. 

For the purpose of furnishing green 
succulent feed in early spring, the rye 
proved exceilent. For green feed alone, 
the rve may be seeded with a one horse 
drill between the rows of corn during 
the months of August or September, and 
allowed to grow until it is desired to plow 


the ground for corn again the next spring. | 


—G. A. 5., lowa. 


GOOD FARM ACCOUNTING SYS- 
TEM 


Farm Diary; A Business Record and 
Account Book—After making out his In- 
come Tax report for 1917 the average 
farmer will realize the wisdom of keeping 
a careful account of all his farm opera- 
tions. Todo this he must equip himself 
with some system of accounting, complete 
enough to cover all necessary detail, but 
not so complicated as to make its keeping 
a burden. E. H. Thompson of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and W. J. 
Spillman Chief of the Office of Farm Man- 
agement, have devised a system which is 
exceptionally well suited to the farmers’ 
needs, and a book embodying the plan has 
just issued from the press of the World 
Book Company. Because it believes that 
this is the best and most complete system 
yet placed on the market, Successful Farm- 
ing recommends it to the use of its readers. 
Those desiring a copy may procure the 
same thru our Book Department. The 
price is $1.50 plus ten cents for postage. 


Rumors have been rife the last few 
weeks that poisonous pollen has been 
placed in nod senetiel of small grain by 
German agents. Authorities do not put 
much eredence in the story yet they state 
that Germany has several serious plant 
diseases which are not found in this coun- 
try and which might be introduced thru 
smut or disease germs mixed in seed 
stocks. These diseases could not be de- 


tected on the seed by ordinary methods. 
Che only sure way to guard against any 
such disaster is for each farmer to treat 





iny seed he buys with formalin, before the 
seed is put into the ground. 
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Plants Like Skillful Human Hands! 


VERY farmer knows that a cornfield marked off and planted by hand 
would show a heavy increase, because there would be no “bare Spots.”* 

ons E. K. Hayes realized this years ago. Then he perfected the Hayes Four-Wheel—the 

ne ~ Hand”’ System—which actually duplicates the care and accuracy of skillful human 

ag Fame ee Hayes omy fields everywhere, for the past 30 years 

yes prevents “bar ‘y e i y lished 

ot tah de or e spots o other planter in the world has established 
Go into the Corn Belt. Pick out any state. Look for the big yi : 

. ; = 2 big yields. There you'll find 

positive proof. Or ask any of our 200,000 and more enthusiastic — icui- 

| tural Colleges—big canning companies. They'll tell you. SS ee 


f TLAYESS branter 


| _ Regulates Depth of Planting to a frac- 
tion of an inch. Every hill planted exactly 
same depth on level or most uneven ground. 

Covers Like “Human Hands”’—Hills the 
earth over the corn—packs sides firmly— 
leaves loose ridge on top so young shoots 
come through early. 

“Never - fail” drop. Posi- 
















Accurate Checking—Cross rows straight- 
er than the way you drive, regardless of 
team’s speed. 

Nothing to get out of fix. Lasts many 
years with no trouble and practically no 
expense for repairs, 


Big Planter Book Free! Jost off the press! Gives, facts 


tively never misses a_ hill. . : about crop losa due to “bare 
Simple — durable — positive. spew” Gat wit, astonish you. Proves the superiority of the Hayes 
Handles any size and sha our - _ System — 4 experiences of prominent corn 

a wers. Write for the book. There’e no cost. Then see th« 
kernel—never cuts or grinds, Jayes on your dealer’s floor. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CoO. Dept. 10 Galva, Illinois 
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AT WHOLESALE 





ToMakeNew Customers 


SAMPLES FREE 
me Sey aoe. ; 


Guaranteed as represented, sold subject to Government or State test and 
want no customers to Beep seed unless they are convinced they have cpvad aman Ena Teese 


Gecided bargain. That is the way we sell our seed. We leave it to you to decide i 
days’ time for testing. Don’t pay two profits on Grass Write to headq meres cae aes 
the vest at right prices and save money. Also have some high-testing seed corn. Write us today. 


COMPARE OUR QUALITY AND LOW PRICES 


(gains you can’t duplicate on all Field and Grass Seed of all kinds. Be sure 
toinvestigate before you buy. It means dollars to you. We are the larg- 

f| est growers and dealers in Seeds selling direct to the Farmer and 
ean offer the biggest and best bargains. Our customers will 
testify to this fact. Get our 116-page catalog and be con- 

; om § Write today for special prices and sam of seed 

{| you wish to buy. It will mean money to you. rite 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO. 
Ox 719 _CLARINDA, 10WA 















The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years 
of work and study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated 
by experts in their various lines. It will pay you tostudy them 
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MAKING GOOD WITH 


_ 


SPUDS 


By FRED L. HOLMES 








ing | 
at 
cx | 
red 
rket [ uyers 
g tor carioad shipments answering 
t requirement For four suc- 
e gi I this county 
ret piace in the county com- 
exposition ex- 
! Wisconsin Potato Growers 
of the largest and best 
ected org rations of its kind 
Working ler t idership of their 
t went, who was one of the first 
ed } United States, Oneida 
rmers appreciated that if they 
pr er to the fullest extent, the | 
| of eir farms would have to be 
lely for their excellence. Then 
1 ther t decided that like Otero 
tv. Colorado, for its Rockyford mel- 
1 Jefferson county, Wisconsin, for its | 
i Oneida county should be known 
ts potatoes. With this determination 
have bent every effort to accomplish 
sult. Of course nature has helped, 
nty enterprise and county pride 
big factors which have won 
On a nation wide reputation. 
sis of Oneida county’s success 
» growing tallies exactly with the 
given by E. L. Luther, the first 
y of Oneida and now super- 
ndent of farmers’ institutes for Wiscon- 
Her : explanation of why Oneida 
? wit potatoes 
vl | int nas loamy soil, i 


d a temperate summer 

While the Green Mountain potato 

Imost an ideal home there, the Rur- 

i Bliss Triumphs also do splendidly. 

At the Oneida fair farmers 
rned the art of exhibiting potatoes 


county 


The first potato show in Wisconsin 
held there and gave the farmers an 
port to see the best side of the 
> Ind trv, to know what was de- 
led, to realize the importance ol 
r product » and to hecom«e 
ised | deeply interested 
he One nty fair was the first in 


premium 


emod < 








j products 


list tor the devel- 
opment ol agri- 
ulture. It began 


on its potato 

premium list. 
While the 

farmers of the 


county are mostly 
men who gradu- 
ited from lum- 
bering, they are 
an industrious and 
aggressive lot. 
Oneida county 
the first 
county in the 
- —— United States to 
es adopt the county 
agent system. The 
county agent is one of the best potato men 
in the country and the farmers cooperate 
with him splendidly. He has a well 
drilled army of veteran potato growers. 
hese growers ke p up the fertility of their 
farms and treat seed for diseases and the 
vines for and blight faithfully. 
This last season the farmers cooperated 
and secured seven tons of blight and insect 
spray materials. They are out to produce 
disease free and vigorous potatoes.” 

When the county agent went to 
Oneida he found the farmers growing 
splendid potatoes of mixed varieties. The 
farmers soon saw the advantage of grow- 
ing pure strains. 

They began to select seed of the Green 
Mountain variety and to commence 
growing this potato in community ways. 
rhe Bliss Triumph was just being intro- 
duced into the county when the county 
agent arrived. It does splendidly under 
Oneida conditions 

\bout the same time the newly organ- 
ized Rhinelander advancement associa- 
tion shed all remembrances of ordinary 
commercial association notions and started 
out with an unusual vision. Farmers have 
not been fondled by this association,as is 
often done, but the commercial secretary 
and business men have been of large ser- 
vice to them and therefore to the county 
in general. A county show is held eac 
fall at Rhinelander and the best of talent 
of national reputation is secured to do the 
judging. Money prizes are not given. 
The advancement association and busi- 
ness men believe that silver trophy cups 
and premiums of a keepsake nature are 
inspirational. 

The whole county feels proud of its 
achievemer.ts and has come to have a 
sense of being able to accomplish things. 

Unlike Oneida many of the 2922 coun- 
ties in the United States do not enjoy a 
reputation for the production of any 
product of sufficiently superior quality to 
entitle it to a special market. 

Where there a successful manufac- 
turing plant the production of which is 
hased on hit and miss methods, which it 
must be admitted are far too frequent 
umong the farmers of many counties? 
Suppose we hada fa ‘tory with 3,000 work- 
ers, each of whom was free to turn out, 
ding to his fancy, the product or 
which that factory manufac- 





was 


; 


Insects 


18 


tured. If for example it was an implement 
factory farmers would be unable to get 
two machines alike from it. The work- 


nachine would be no guar- 
tee of that of another and in disgust 
th factory-made-machinery, 


bleness of one ! 


tarmers 


ild | ising homemade rakes, forks, 

ulles, « The great factory would 

re. It would have an impossible 
problem on its hands. 


So it is I gricultural production. 
| (ny) ol county often pro- 
luce what the far of each one permits 
Imagine the variety of products and the 
various grades of quality. Farmers often 
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Army Glove 


Who 


Serve at Home 


HIS United States 

Army Glove is built 
to give you the same effi- 
clency and style as that 
demanded for every branch 
of Military Service. The 
motorist has greater skill 
when his 


he flexibil 


w h ee ] 


realize t 


i warmth of 


ana 


HANSEN 
CO Wis 


. ie , 
For mding, too, or at WOrK, 
jive yourself Hansen com- 
fort: give your h 


Hansen 


injury and exposure 


inds 


protection against 


Write for Free Book— de- 
scribing many of our 500 
If your dealer is 
supplied, write us 


} 
styies 


steps 


C. HANSEN MFG. CO 
29 D St 


)2 Detroit 


MILWAUKEE 


No 
‘Stubby 
Drop-Cuff 
Firm yet 
Flexible 
Durable, 
Ele Rant. 


























complain of their markets. Do you see 
why? Perhaps in no other line has the 
organization and standardization of pro- 
duction gone on faster in Wisconsin than 
in potato growing. And in no county has 
t surpassed Oneida. 


SAVE LOSS FROM GRAIN SMUT 

One of the serious diseases to wheat is 
the bunt or stinking smut which is caus- 
ing an annual loss of millions of dollars to 
wheat growers in this country. On one 
farm in Indiana last year it was found 
that fifty-five percent of the wheat was 
smut, causing a loss of between $700 
and $800 to the owner, which might have 
been avoided had the proper treatment 
been given the seed. 

Bunt or stinking smut is caused by very 
minute fungi which reproduce the smut 
balls in much the same manner as seed 
develop plants. Each smut ball contains 
millions of spores. An idea of the minute- 
ness of these spores can be realized when 
one considevs that if the spores in one 
smut ball were scattered over an acre of 
ground there would be at least seventy- 
five spores to each square foot. 

Smut is usually introduced into a wheat 
field thru the seed and the plant which 
grows from this seed, if badly smutted, 
is under sized and produces fewer heads. 
Seed wheat from an infected field may 
contain a number of unbroken smut balls 
which at threshing time become broken 
and by means of the dust, the spores are 
blown over an entire field. Threshing 
machines in going from one farm to an- 
other sometimes spread the infection. 
Altho absolutely smut-free seeds may be 
used, there is danger of the soil having be- 
come infected from a previous crop of 
smutty wheat or from spores carried by 
the wind. 

Wheat smut cannot be controlled by a 
single operation but requires the com- 
bined efforts of all recommended prac- 
tices. Late fall planting is recommended 
to decrease the amount of smut. Crop 
rotation should also be given special at- 
tention. Smut is not so apt to make its 
appearance if seed is planted on corn or 
oats stubble as would be the case if it were 
planted after a previous crop of wheat 
which more than likely was affected with 
smut. Different varieties of wheat should 
he tested to see which is the most resistant. 
It will be found that winter wheat is less 
resistant to smut than is spring wheat. 

Probably the greatest preventive from 

s by smut is by cleaning and treat- 
ing the seed wheat. On one county farm 
n Indiana it was found that eight percent 
of smut resulted from seeds which had 
not been treated, while the wheat from 
treated seeds showed no smut at all. 

One method of seed treatment and prob- 

bly the one most used by farmers is to 
spread the wheat seed upon a canvas 
stretched on the floor and thoroly moisten 
vith a formalin solution, one pound to 
forty gallons of water. After the grain 
is been sprinkled it should be shoveled 
ver to insure every grain being resched 
t is then covered over and let stand for at 
ist two hours. After this the grain 
ould be spread out and allowed to dry 
r the germination power will be injured. 
Another successful plan is to place the 
lution in a barrel and dip gunny sacks 
led with the seed wheat into the solu- 
nm, raising the gunny sacks above the 
irrel to allow any superfluous liquid to 
rain back into it. Cover the seed with 
mething and then handle in the same 
inner as described for the sprinkling 
ethod. 

With wheat at the present high prices it 

rtainly is profitable for farmers to do 

erything possible to prevent loss from 

it.—M. O’L. 


Fly a flag on the farm and teach the 
dren what it stands for. 
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into the Fence Corners 
—PLOW All the Field 


“You have actually added acres to my field,” says one 
owner of this popular Heider combination. “We simply 
back into the fence corners, drop the plows and go ahead, 
There's hardly an inch of the field that we cannot use, 
and we don’t lose a minute in getting from one field to 
another with the entire outfit.” 
This is the Heider Model “‘D’’ 9-16, with Rock Island No. 9, two 
bottom plow attached. One foot lever controls the automatie 
power hft. Think of the time and hard work it would take 
out of your olowing. Sold with or without plow attached. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG telling al! about it and the other bi 
features of Heider tractors. Friction transmission—easy cont 
a eouen, spaeds he aio oomstae. Flexible — less 
rs, fewer pa - upkeep cost. nm 
gea: DP: D Proven by years 


vrrTr, 














The Rock Isiand Line 

Includes Plows, Planters . 

Cultivators, Listers, Hay Rakes. Hay 

Loaders, Cream Separators, Manure 

8 ers, Litter Carriers. Gasoline 
gines, Stalk Cutters. ete. 














SPs" ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
Second Ave., Rock Isiand, til, 






Win the War By Preparing the Land 
Sowing the Seed and Producing 
Bigger Crops 


Work in Joint Effort the Soil of the U. S. and Canada—Co-operative 
Farming in Man Power Necessary to Win the Battle for Liberty 
The Food Controllers of United States and Canada are asking for greater 
food production. Scarcely 100,000,000 bushels of wheat can be sent to the 
allies overseas before the crop harvest. Upon the efforts of the United States 
and Canada rest the burden of supply. 


Every Available Tillable Acre must Contribute; Every Available 
Farmer and Farm Hand must Assist. 


Western Canada has an enormous acreage to be seeded but man power is short, 
and an appeal to the United States allies is for more men for seeding operations. 


Canada’s Wheat Production last Year was 225,000,000 Bushels; 








the demand from Canada alone, for 1918, is 400,000,000Bushels. 


To secure this she must have assistance. She has the land but needs the 
men. The Government of the United States wants every man who can effec- 
tively help to do farm work this year. It wants the land in the United States 
developed first of course; but it also wants to help Canada. Whenever we 
find a man we can spare to Canada’s fields after ours are supplied, we want 
to direct him there. Apply to our Employment Service, and we will tell where 
you can best serve the combined interests. 


Western Canada’s heip will be required not later than April 5th. 
Wages to competent help, $50 a month and up, board and lodging. 


Those who respond to this appeal will get a warm welcome, good wages, good 


board, and find comfortable homes. They will get a rate of one cent a mile 
from Canadian boundary points to destination and return. 


For particulars as to routes and places where employment may be had, apply to 


U. S. Employment Service, Dept. of Labor. 








By using the index on page three, you can readily locate every advertise- 








ment on every subject in which you are interested or wish information. 
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SEEDING CLOVER 
| It would make interesting reading if alll | 






Tithe year of all years calls for 
att most care in theselection 
orn. The 1918 Seed Corn 
c _— wasthe Poorest on record and 
because of the valueofthecrop to 
be raised, it is vitally important 
that you know the quality of 
Seed you plant 
Our Tested Varieties of Cen- 
trally grown 
HARDY ACCLIMATED 
NORTHERN SEED 
have won theconfidence ofthe Nor- 
thern Farmer on account of their 
highly productive and profitable 
returns. Improve your yields with 
our Improved Strains of Standard 
Bred Seed Corn, backed witha 19 year 
reputation for honesty and Fair Deal- 
? 


MM { j \ ings. Hardy Varieties of both Grain 
B we “> and Fodder Corns for all localities. 
¥ Send for Big Corn Ctroubar ana 

Ms y x samples. 





of the excuses for not sowing clover or for 
lessening the acreage sown last could be 
enumerated. Because corn is bringing 
such a high price more land will go to corn 
this year, and timothy will be depended on 
for hay and pasture. There are many 
excuses but the reason is that too many 
farmers are looking at the immediate re- 
turns rather than the fertility of the land. 
The result is greater poverty of the land 
in the end. There is one point in the 
matter that is seldom given proper con- 
sideration, and that is the higher prices 
of grain crops makes it easier for the 
farmer to seed more clover and return some 
fertility to his soil. While the growing 
of clover may not prove as profitable as 
grain crops, yet the growing of more clover 
would easily result in larger crops of 
grain and greater profits in years to come. 

It pays well to be careful about buying 
| clover seed, the — sown and the 
condition of the land. It would pay 
everyone that buys seed to use a small 
microscope to examine the samples of- 
fered for sale. The eye alone can not| 
detect undesirable seed and especially does | 
it fail to detect many kinds of the most 
troublesome weed seed known to agri- 
culture. The seedsmen understand how to 
price seed according to its percent of | 
| foreign material, so one can rest assured 
that he is not putting anything over on 
them when he buys cheap, uncleaned 
seed. The only safe way is for one to| 
sow the best clover seed he can get. 

The quantity per acre to sow is impor- 
tant and if cost is the ruling factor the 
amount sown is almost sure to be limited. 
Sometimes there is a failure even if the! 
maximum amount is sown. Sometimes 
what some men think is half enough will 
givea good stand. But the safer plan is to 
sow one peck of good seed per acre. | 
Where clover alone is sown this amount 
should surely be used when the chief ob- 
ject is the building up of the land. Where 
some timothy is sown it is customary to 
sow less clover seed. The timothy sown 
often prevents a break in the rotation 
practiced because it fills in the places 
where the clover fails on a good stand. 

When sown on wheat or rye early seed- | 
ing is the safest, because there is relatively 
beer danger from summer drouths than 
spring freezing. On clay land clover seed 
may safely be sown during March. On 
warm, black land it is generally safer to 
delay seeding until much of the danger of 
Tee: is past. If sown early on dry, 

black land a few days warm weather 
| may sprout the seed so that a hard freeze 

will injure it severely. Black soil warms 
so quickly that it is safer to delay seed- 
ing until all danger of freezing is over. 
It is very important to have the land in 
good condition at the time of seeding. 
| It is desirable that the seed have a good 
| covering because when a sowing is not 
made until the ground can be harrowed 
after the sowing a good catch is almost 
always secured. But this late sowing is 
too frequently killed by drouth. When it 
comes time to sow the big idea is to have 
pd THIS MONEY SAVING CATALOG the land in good condition. Some of the 
Td War win eee ne tees na weit anon bat«| DCSt Opportunities come when the land 
“|i tleficld. Demand for garden seeds great and | freezes a little at night and begins to 
Se ee ee ee ee pos ieee | thaw as the sun comes out in the morning. 
seeds. Also get our low prices and samples Even tho the price of corn and small 
seed corn, clover and all farm seeds. Write . : -. 
today, MILLS SEED CO., Box G, Washington, lowa | Pains are high it is safe for farmers to en- 
large the acreage sown to clover rather 
Pounder Harrows De | than to cut it down. It is worth while to 
Ask bo deduecrs Deslersseiics | grow clover and make it a more impor- 
igthen Websy Prt Vktkehog | tant factor in building fertility for the 
‘grain crops.—W. M. K. 






























to Crops That Pay” 


is the title of ourfree book that points 
the way to increased yields. Shows 
how to secure deep, firm, moist seed 
beds without waste of time or labor. 
Fully describes the “Acme” Tillage 
Line and explains ‘‘Why the Coul- 
ters Do the Work’’ in field, orchard 
and garden better than itcan be done in 
any other way. Gives the findings of 
State Experiment Stations in every part 
of the country. 


This book will help you to grow bigger 
crops. Send a postal today 


DUANE H. NASH Inc. 
144 Elm St., Millington, N. J, 


SEEDS Sand trial otier 


We will mafl the following 28 Packets choicest 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetabie and Flower Seeds for 10c. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 

Vg Egyptian, best, sweetest earty sort. 

New Gilery, early, sure header. Large. 
CARROT, Pertect, Hait-iong, best table sort. 
CELERY, Grittie Winter, bes best, crispest. Keeps well. 
CUCUMBER, Emerald White Spine, great favorite. 
LETTUCE, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Sweetest Com, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, i Earty, earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bus. per acre. 
PARSLEY, Tripte © Suried, best, most ornamental. 
PARSAIP, improved Guernsey, smooth, sweet. 
RADISH, White Icicte, best, early, long, tender, 
TOMATO, Creator Bait best, large, smooth. 
ASTERS, Show mixed. AVES OF COLD, fine. 

PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts. 

POPPIES, Showy Sorts. 

ANNUAL S, 500 Sorts. 
Catalog and 10c check free. 
N. Y. 


eas, 10 cts. 





COSMOS, Earty Client. 

KOCHIA, Grand foliage. 

MIGNONETTE, Sweet. 
DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposi 


"15 packets Grand Large Floweriug Sweet 































an and team 86 per day 1) eave 96 to $12 ype —_ 


Write G. HM. Pounder, Sta. 77 Fort Atkinson, W 
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EAT STRAWBERRIES 


Fresh From the Garden 
Five Months in the Year 


We are the most extensive 
growers of EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY plants in 
the west. EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRIES are a de- 
cided success. No garden is 





complete without a bed 
of EVER- BEARING 
STRAW- BERRIES. 


them ordinary 
attention you are sure to 
have berries ALL SUM- 
MER LONG. We have a TREMEN- 
DOUS QUANTITY of plants. Must be 
sold at bargain prices. Don’t buy until 
you GET OUR PRICE LIST. Wealso 
grow all other kinds of small fruit plants, 

Rhubarb and Asparagus plants. All our 
plants this season are the VERY BEST. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Our catalog is DIFFERENT 
FROM ANY you ever read. 
You will find no Fairy Stories 
in it, just PLAIN FACTS. It 
will pay any one to have our 
catalog. Itsfree. SIT RIGHT DOWN 
AND SEND ME A POSTAL. 
F. W. DIXON, Box 6! 


If you give 














will be interested in these two booke and I 
wonld like to send Seem to you free. They are 


big 1 pane ¢ Semple OPT 
our Garden ne, Field's Seed Sense. These 
two books tell the rea! aside truth about the 
business and 





Tell Me Your Troubles 


have had trouble wing any certain 
— 2 oe yest es and maybe I can 
Advice, such as it is, is alse 


com 
Write Today—The Books Are FREE 


you peo Gok And 
Pay hy rset. =O ee SaSe re. We 
| hy he world. But eet books any- 


SIS hres me 
pany Fie Pres—HENRY FIELD SEED C0. 
Box 47 


PLANT A WAR GARDEN 


“THIS FREE BOOK TELLS HOW= 


Ie’s a complete, beautifully lustrMed, informative, concise 
dictionary of gardening = fruit culture! Combines the 
boiled down good things ofall good seed books! Representa- 
tive of our pure, teste ew te gt eee we plant isa 
= attheenemy! Every garden furrow atrench in which to 

part! Feed yourseli—*‘food will win the war’ 
—_ your share, and cut down living cost. Send your 
own and name of one neighbor who also plants a garden and we 
will scadthis 1918 Planting Guide and Pus Pure Seed book postpaid. 


Specay as 


If you 
yaa 
help 
eced 
Sold 
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CORN CROP INSURANCE 
While good seed does not insure the 
corn crop except to a certain extent, yet it 
is the first factor that limits it and means 
much to the planter. Without good seed 
corn, we cannot expect a good stand of 
plants, and with a poor stand of plants, 
we may expect a poor yield tho other con- 
ditions may be favorable. 

Maturity of seed corn is considerably 
over half of its worth; proper maturity 
meaning strong germination. Early vari- 
eties of field corn under proper conditions 
may mature on the standing stalk and 
make first class seed corn, however in 
the majority of instances corn should 
have some artificial drying. We should 

ather it before it is fully dry, and care 
or it properly. 

But even then we cannot be sure of a 
good yield unless we test out the vitality 
of the seed. The corn may have been 
immature when gathered, it may have 
been too damp in storage or anyone of a 
number of other things may have weak- 
ened its vitality, unknown to the planter. 
An actual test is the only way to be sure 
that the seed is good. This year the 
chances are against us that our seed is 
strong and just at a time when we must 
be more sure than ever that it will pro- 
duce to the maximum. 

Suppose fifty percent of our seed did 
not grow, and this is not an uncommon | 
case where no testing is done. This would 
cut a yield of fifty bushels down to twenty- 
five. At a dollar a bushel that means 
twenty-five dollars an acre less than might 
have been expected. The cost of produc- 
ing the crop was just as great for the poor 
yield as it would have been for the oe 
one. The cost of testing would have 
very little and it could have been done at 
a time when other work was light. 

The day of guesswork in selecting seed 
is past. When the world is depending on 
the farmer for every pound he can produce 
carelessness in such an important matter 
as seed selection and testing is inexcusable. 
—O. R. A. 


DRAINING WET SPOTS 

There are very few farms in this sec- 
tion, and I have no doubt the same con- 
dition prevails in other parts of the 
country, that have not one or more marshy 
spots or surface water ponds on them. 
These wet spots are a source of annoy- 
ance to the owners of the farms because 
this wet ground is useless and frequently 
interferes with plowing, cultivating and 
other farm work. 

It is sometimes possible to drain one of 
these wet spots by what is known as a 
“french drain”. I recently tried an ex- 
periment in french drainage on Reuben 
Sweet’s farm. There was a place where 
the water stood continuously. It was 
deeper in spring after the snow had thawed 
and after heavy rains than at other sea- 
sons of the year but it was never alto- 
gether dry. 

I bored a hole with a four-inch soil 











Help Your Country—PLANT! 


It’s a duty. But be sure that the seeds ay lant 
are qualityseeds that produce bountiful yields. Plant 
Salzer’s Seeds. For half a century we have been 
distributing highest quality, Northern-grown seeds 
and we have published a 164-page 


. e S| &| 
SALZER'S 
.. ae > Fa | awe ~ — 
50° Anniversary Catalog 
” } . > = ’ or _ 

3G Pages in Natural Colors 






















for all our old friends and to tell thousands of new 
friends about Salzer’s Seeds and Salzer Service. It 
shows the complete line of Salzer’s Quality Seeds — 
everything in standard and novelty seeds, vege- 
tables, grains grasses, clovers, alfalfas, flowers— 
ped strains that are the result of 60 years’ 
Ps) cal experience and modern, scientific methods 
of seed culture. 

Our! resources and efficient organization of 
600 loyal Americans are ready to serve you. nd 
for your free copy of our new 164-page catalog. 


£. SALZER SEED CO. 


JOHN 
“America’s faa for Field Seeds” 
Box 111, La Crosse, Wis. 
——a “ a, We 
4 =. —_— AS fi MA nat 
































auger, carefully noting the type of soil 
that came off the spirals. After getting | 
down about eight feet, I discovered that I | 
had come to a layer of sand. That was | 
what I was looking for because this 
method of drainage will not work unless a 
stratum of sand or gravel can be found 
at a depth that can be reached with an 
auger. 

In the bore hole, I placed six pounds 
of dynamite which was not tamped in. 
The shot broke up the hardpan between 
the surface and the layer of sand and not- 
withstanding it has now been over a year 
since the blasting was done, no water has 
stood on this spot since. 

It eenenell to be a type of soil that 
would not run together readily after be- 
ing broken up. If it had been one of the 
sticky clay types, it would have been 
necessary to fill the hole that was blasted 
out with gravel, cinders, broken stone or 
some similar material to keep the drain 
open.—F. FE. C., Mich 
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cultivate triple the acreage 


They are so scientifically constructed that you can do 
3 to 6 times as much as with old-fashioned tools in the same 
time, and get bigger and better crops because of more thorough 
cultivation. 45 years of practical farming and manufacturing 
experience is back of every Planet Jr. Fully guaranteed. 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultiva- 


tor and Plow sows all garden seeds (in drills or hills), plows, opens furrows and 
covers them, hoes and cultivates all through the season. A hand machine that does the 
work so easily, quickly and thoroughly that it pays for itself in a single season. 


No. 12 Planet Jr Double and Single Wheel-Hoe js the greatest - 
combination hand-cultivating tool in the world. The plows open fur- 

rows, cover them, and hill growing crops. The hoes are wonderful r 
weed-killers. The cultivator teeth work deep or shallow. Crops 
are straddled till 20 inches high; then the tool works between 
rows with one or two wheels, 24 styles—various prices. 


Box 1108B 
S. io Allen & Co. Philadelphia 
72-page Catalog, free! 
Illustrates Planet Jrs doing actual farm and garden 


work, and describes over 55 different 


tools, including Seeders, Wheel- At 
ae 




































Hoes, Morse-Hoes, Harrows, 
Orchard, Beet, and Pivot- 
Wheel Riding Cultivators. 
Write postal for tt today! 









200 to | BEAN| 


A Gigantic Wonder — over 200 pods have been 
grown on a single plant—all well filled, producing 
over 1200 Beans from 1 Bean planted. Plants crow 
etrong and erect, branching out in all directions, 


peasing their pods up well from the ground, which 
literally load the plants; Beams being pure white 
and of t quality. 

Plant in your garden or any good soil, only 1 
Bean in e hill, and they will matare a crop in about 


8) days, ripening very evenly, and the growth and 
yield will simply surprise you, Just the Bean every- 
one should pipat this year for it will make the 
greatest yield from a littie space—of al! Beans. 

pay supply is yet limited and I can offer only in 
seal: packets containing 50 Beans each with 
cultura) directions, Order early to be sure of them. 

Sealed packets 10c each; 3 pkts 25c; 7 pkts 
50c; 15 pkts $1.00 postpaid. 

My 1918 Seed Book is filled with high grade gar- 
don goote at lowest prices. Do not buy until you see 
my ik; yi will save you money. Tell your friends; 
it's mailed . Over 30 years in the business. 


F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept.10 ROSEHILL, K.Y. 
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THAT YOU CAN BANK 
ON FOR BIC CROPS 





three earliest varieties -the 
that whl make « when 






others fail ae last year ear- 
Ber to plant ff you want te be 
SURE High quality --@UASANTEED 
SATISFACTORY--seed that will 
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p5a> RUST-PROOF, RIPEN EARLIER 
Stiffer straw. Just the oat 
for the Middle West, where 
so much grain falls down 
every year. New Kherson will 
stand up and carry a heavy head 
of oats. The biggest yielder we 
have ever seen. 
Get our prices on all fleid 
seeds — they are hardy stock 
. bred to fit this western climate. 
+ Our Seed Corn complies with 
the Nebraska State Law. Better 
change your seed this year and 
raise a big crop. 
Vegetable Seeds—See our cat- 
alog for some unusual varieties. 
Apple trees llc each, 1 year from graft or 
bud. All kinds of Fruit trees, shrubs, garden 
and flower seeds, Catalog free. 


ae Nurseries and Seed House 


HOLDEN biSspanit 
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Seed Book 


and Packet Flower Seed FREE 


R 30 years I have sold reliable seeds. 
Thousands of customers testify to this, 
My seeds not only grow, but produce big 

yields. They must make good or I will. 3ist 
annual catalog now ready. Write for copy. 


Lists All Kinds of Farm 
Garden and Flower Seeds 


The best arranged, most comprehensive and 
easiest catalog to order from ever issued, 
A few specialties are: 

Certified Seed Potatoes 
Wieseneia Grown Seed Corn 
Pedi greed Oats and Barley 
Wheat, Speitz, Rye, Buckwheat 
Northern Clover and Alfalfa 
Tested Garden and Flower Seeds 
Send postal today. Mention this 
paper. W ill include packet flower 


8. 
L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
DrawerU MADISON, WIS. 



















Big Horticultural Show Planned 
\ midwest horticultural show surpassing 
in size and quality any exhibit of the kind 
ever staged in this country is now being 
definit« ly planned be held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, the latter part of October. 
Arrangements are under way to combine 
the fruit, garden and flower interests of 
the central west, including some thirteen 
or fifteen states, in an exposition to show 
the importance of fruit and vegetables as 
a part of the well balanced ration. Des 
Moines was considered the most conven- 
ient point for all these interests to be 
brought together 

The proposed exposition is being pro- 
moted thru the combined forces of the 
state horticultural society, the nursery 
association, fruit growers and vegetable | 
growers associations and the state college | 
of Iowa. Fora number of years they have 
held individual shows. These interests have 
now all combined and sufficient capital 
has been secured so that it is henedl the 
state societies of all the central west will 
unite in making one big horticultural ex- 
hibit, with the best that each can produce. 

Assurance has already been given that 
there will be large exhibits of nursery stock 
spray machinery, garden tools, and equip- 
ment from all over the United States, as 
well as fruit, vegetables and flower exhibits 
by the growers themselves. The premium 
list will aggregate some $2000 in cash, 
supplemented by merchandise prizes 
exceeding $1000 in value. 

Other features of the exposition will be 
culinary and pear Be nd 
boys and girls garden contests, and such 
interests as are allied in food conservation. 


to 














Best for all cultivations and under all 
conditions. Ease of operation makes 
them ideal for boys. The Tower excels 
all others for the reason that it cuts 
all the ground between the rows a 
depth of two or three inches and de- 
stroys none of the root system and gets 
all the weeds. Read our ‘‘Reasonable 
ReasonsWhy EveryCorn RaiserShould 
oa , Use Tower Tools,’’ one copy free on 

Farm Help Specialists Appointed || receipt of your address. If your dealer 
Che department of agriculture is doing cannot furnish these cultivators with 
all in its power to coordinate all sections |] the name “Tower” on the tongue, advise 
effectively in the farm labor problem. The || us and we will quote you f.o. b. your town. 


country has been divided into four sections 
each having an official; each state within The J. D. Tower & Sons Co. Mfrs. 
67th St. Mendota, II. 


the section then has a labor supervisor to 
SEED COR 


whom each county agent or local employ- 
hern Grown from Pedigreed Seed 
Picked before Frost. Germinates th = 
Saanen 
Guaranteed to Please 
“Farm " Don’t buy until 


seeds our Specialty. 
you see our Big 1918 Annual Catalogue. 
“WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE CoPY™ 


CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN 
River 


contests 














ment agency 1s responsible. 

The duty of these farm labor specialists 
is to make a survey to determine in ad- 
vance prospective needs for extra help in 
Loeal sources of labor 
and only when 
sources be 


each community. 
will be first drawn upon 
that is insufficient will outside 


























et ad 
’ oO va ms | US - . Rock Valley Seed Farm 
’ , Sah Any farmer in need of help should re-| BOX 25 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
‘ y spreader: made that spreads 1f » ft. wide. port that need at the earliest opportunity 
Ai anna Ss? an be fied | Ro", that need at the carliet opportunity | IVE SEED CORN 
y tarm wagon ew 160 ’ Spreads : ne . : » ri r 
vet or damp limerock. With the “Holden” | Community help committee. If the loc: “l| an Long Island Grown — High Germination. 
you ‘ haul lime and phosphate from freight | Organizer ¢ annow g£ t ade qu: ite he ‘Ip, he | Wood’ s Northern White Dent—Be st early white. 
ears right to your field and begin spreading will report it to the state agent who will | Long’s Champion Yellow Dent—The prize early 
‘ ne handling reauired Suarantes > 
4a — bs = ; — teed. Low draw on nearest available sources. If you ie nt variety. ror 3 Giant te —_ 
” + Ao BR, ae , - . Price—€8. 50 per bushel (bags free) f.o.b. Floral Park 
HOLDEN MANUFACTURING CO. do not know your local specialist or county N.Y. In ordering state preference, freight or express 
Peoria Dept. G. Illinois | agent, write to the state he: vdqi iarters. | This is the finest Seed Corn obtainable. All prize strains* 
| Central west state supervisors already Illustrated catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants—free* 
appointed are listed below. gy re er ogg 
e res ing ODICM | New York, J. W. Robson, Agricultural College, 
Ithaca 
Threshes cowpeas and soy beans Dennavivas rp Ww Meyer, Philadelphia, Guarantee 
0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, oats, teense Bide e 
rye and bari A perfect combina- pt Ben nee . ne 
tion machine Nothing like it “The machine I Uk! _ a Arkansas, G. W. Vincent, Still 
have been looking ior for 20 years.” W. F. Massey. || “ ie Kl , - \ . sta — winterviilige patenteierpeientaae 
“It w meet every demand H. A. Morgan, Dt- ANentucky, t “ eat irginia, ‘ io winterk: e jp —— Ly 
rector Tenn. Exp. br ation. Booklet 25 free | Dadisman, Agricultural ( ege, Morgantown, a How F'Diecowered The Grimm AUave » with 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., | West Virginia . essS comale 
Morristown, Tenn. Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, W. H. Young, A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 
Agricultural College, Urbana, Illinois, Alfalfadale Farm, Excelsior, Minn. 
| Michig 4. B. Cook, Owosse 
Nebraska, 1} I hk} les, Agricultural College, FREE SEEDCORN 
Tineols * 
is iN rth Dak ’ Tol ( Brow? Agricultural SAMPLE 
We ~ | College CLOVER AND ALL FARM SEEDS 
Catalog >) pfave meaner Per Greet trem J = } South Dak W. C. Boardman, Brookings Seed 5 ly short thie season. buy eariy, but wnul 
favor tt £& 3 wth tose ino ora 
<9 | free trom noxious weeds. Guaranteed Wiscor Jos. A. Becker, 241 Fourth Street, omtees repeeay aos —— a tale tres 
Free. Samples Low prices on Clover Mil Sond chorens © certall aera chest ow 
grease seeds. Write before advance. before vou 


&. A. BERRY SEED CO,, Ben 31% CLAR CLARINOA, lOwa. 


TIMOTHY Prices 


g aire wdinary big values. New tested recleaned seed. 
ty guaranteed, Sold subject to your aggrovel, Low- 
« y pric ee on Sweet Clover, Alsike, Blue Grase 





Jover, 
A ea fa and mixed grass and al! field seeds. XN 
Pr and big valuable Ty sharing Seed Geto Free 
Anan ICAN muUTUAL Oest. 218. 


Dry Land ALFALFA SEED. DeShes. — Kans 














your i als GA — in aE one —y me 

you follow the expert plant- 
ing directions and the two practical garden diagramsin this 
our brand new booklet. Send 10e forit tothe De La Mare Co. 
446-B W 37th St. New York.Cataloz“Countrvside Books” free 


ALFALFA sosrso""5 Riurau stoox ary, 
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Watch For Loan Swindler 
Farmers are warned against anyone 
asking a fee for his proffered services in 
connection with applying for a loan from 
the federal farm loan banks. Recently a 
s-heme for swindling the farmers has been 
after advertising literature 











dissec rv ered 


‘regarding it had reached many parts of the ' answering advertisements. 
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United States. A man claiming to be an | 
authorized organizer of national farm loan | 
associations 1s offering to organize such 
organizations or teach others how to or- 
ganize them for $500 each. 
The truth of the matter is that it is 
necessary for farmers to organize loan 
associations in their local communities. 
Under the Farm Loan act, no money can 
be spent for promotion purposes. There- |} 
fore, all authorized agents from the farm 
loan bureau or any of the twelve banks will 
bear proper credentials and make 
charge for their services. The Subscrib- | 
ers’ Information Bureau of Successful | 
Farming will be glad to advise with you or | 
render any assistance possible in regard 
to federal farm loans free of charge. 
Winter Wheat Situation 
The United States Department of | 
Agriculture in a recent report estimates 
the total acreage of winter wheat as four 
percent above that of last year. The in- 
crease is largely in Missouri and southern 
states as far south as lower Georgia. 
Kansas and Oklahoma show reduced acre- 
age due to the extreme drouth at time of 
seeding. Italy has been depended upon 
in the past, for a large contribution of 
wheat but it is expected the returns will 
be smaller than last year, due to poor seed 
and labor shortage. A very heavy seeding 
of spring wheat in sections where it can be 
successfully raised will be necessary if the 
demands for wheat are to be filled. 


Breeder’s Service Company 

Do you want to buy or sell purebred 
livestock of any kind? Do you need help 
in arranging for your sale? Do you want 
advice on how to select stock for show and 
how to prepare them for exhibit? These 
and other questions which come to pure- 
bred stockmen, especially beginners in the 
business, can be answered by a new com- 
pany formed for the purpose of buying 
selling, importing and exporting purebred 
stock and in other ways encouraging the 
use of high class animals. The company is 
composed of well known breeders of all 
classes of livestock. The main office is 
located at the Union stockyards of Chi- 
cago, where purebred sales will be held 
from time to time. 


AN ATTACK BY FALSE RUMORS 


Continued from page 12 

the war. Do not understand that reports 
along some of the lines just mentioned may 
not be well founded. Conditions may 
arise which make it necessary for the 
government to resort to drastic rneasures, 
— as it has been necessary to do to re- 
ieve the coal shortage. Congress has giv- 
en to the president much greater powers 
than have been his in times of peace, but 
from experience thus far it is safe to as- 
sume that the government will not inter- 
fere with your business or family affairs 
any more than is absolutely necessary and 
then after ample time for hearing and 
adjustment. 

The important point is to not be too 
easily disturbed by rumors. Satisfy your- 
self that there is basis in fact for reports 
which come to your attention. Unless 
there is such ‘basis, do not believe them 
and, above all, do not help to spread them. 
On the contrary, do all that you can to kill 
every rumor which is not clearly founded | 
on facts. Be guarded in your statements | 
so as to avoid starting a rumor which may 
become, wide-spread and do considerable 
damage. Remember that a rumor in- 
nocently started by a loyal citizen may 
be as harmful as a rumor originated in 
the fertile brain of the most clever German 
agent. 

Enlist in the army of rumor killers of | 
which the country is in such great need. 
Your most effective weapon will be as | 
thoro knowledge as you can obtain 
concerning the many phases of the tre- 
mendous undertaking in which our coun- 
try is engaged. 
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[THE mottled glass diffubes 

the light, the clear portion 
provides side and front light- 
ing. The central bull’s-eye, 
an exclusive feature, gives 
giareless long-range illumina- 
tion. All these features guar- 
antee your safety. 


D230 Per pa/r 


Any one 


Anywhere 








OU know ’ , ny _ 
. dark country roads—the deep ditches at the 


the vehicles ahead, the dangerous crossroads. You 





know the dangers of driving at night on 


side, the jarring ruts, the sudden, sh: ne tage 


want to be SAFE. Why risk your life any longer? 
You can have guaranteed protection by equipping 
your headlights with the 


DILLON 
win LENS 


For Pleasure Cars and Trucks 
This lens gives ; ou TWICE the light to drive by, projecting 
a square path of light over 500 feet ahead and from fence to 
fence on the sides. At the same time it cuts out glare, insuring 
the safety of those approaching. Attached in a few minutes, 
easily kept . practically unbreakable. All sizes the same 
low price, anywhere, $3.50 a small investment for safety's sake- 


How to Order Dillon Lenses 


If your dealer doesn’t carry them, send $3.50 with coupon be- 
low, giving name and address, together with make and model of 
ear. For further information, c heck space provided in coupon. 
Every pair is guarant to satisfy or money back. Remem- 
ber, you can't lose a cent. Mail coupon TODAY. 


National Distributing Company, 


Exclusive Distributors 
240 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





National Distributing Company, 
240 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
0 Enclosed please find $3.50 (cash, check or money order) 
for which send me a pair of Dillon Lenses. 
C Please send me free Coates, “Behind the Dillion Lens” 
and name of nearest dealer 
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Plow and Pull 
vor FORD horses can 


Horses Can 
Pullford $155 asisc?in. 


MAEES a practical tractor 
out of a Ford or most any 
s other car. Easily attached to or 
removed from the car in — 
minutes. No holes to drill, 


~~ 
springs to remove. Pri 
Durable, Reliable. 


New FAN DEVICEPrevents Heating 


Hundreds WORKING NOW for Satisfied 
and Enthusiastic Owners 


Pulls plows, harrows, drills, mowers, binders, hay loaders, 
road graders, wagons, trucks, etc. Steel wheels with roller 


ween s and tires 10 inches wide, two pairs of hardened 
Vanadium steel pinions, one for plowing and one for haul- 


ing speed. A tractor with the reliability and durability of 


the Ford car. Prompt shipment. Write for catalog. 


“It wasthe Pullford attached to Ford cars pullin 
running on Kerosene, equipped with new fan device, that 
successful demonstration st Fremont, raska. 


BULLPORD COMPANY Box 50C 
alton Heights, QU 


two 12-inch plows 
made @ most 


QUINCY, ILLINOHS 











CLOVER and TIMOTHY *5ix: 


rass Seed Value Known—Investigate. 
Glover's ore a, | mixed—the finest grass 
eapest seeding you can make, grows 


hay and pasture. C 
pe eg ques will save 1-3 on your 
le, circular and 


ti 
Sood Guide, offering Hisld Sook all Lindee Weite today. 
AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED CO. Dept.519 Chicago, lil. 


Alsike 
rown for 


seed bill by 
ig Co-operative 
satisfied after usi 

Today, JONES MF FG. oc $0.1 





Let us send this fine — yi for 30 days free trial. When 
86 or return razor. Order 
ie W. Lake Ss. Dept. 320 cnicago 
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THE FARM’S BEST PAYING SPOT 


Dollars and Health From the Garden 


ITH the urgent eall for food and the methods 
which have been developed whereby perish- 
able vegetables can be kept for use thruout 
the year, the farm garden becomes so valuable 
that no family can afford to do without one. 
In actual money value and in health value it 
is by far the most profitable part of the farm 
in proportion to the amount of ground, labor 
and expense acieel In spite of these facts, the farm garden 
is a much neglected spot on a large percentage of farms and its 
possibilities are but very little realized or appreciated. In too 





many cases the impression 
prevails that most of the 
fresh egetables desired can 


be bought as « heap as the 


can be grown, which is 
usually not a fact. An at- 
tempt to follow out the 


policy of buving vegetables 

eeded almost invariably 
results in the use of very 
few vegetables and such as 
re nototagq iality 


tor 


e used 
to stimulate a desire 
more 
With a garden to whi 
he good housewife can go 

time and obtain a 
variety of fresh, crisp vege- 
tables the daily bill-of-fare 


is certain to be much more 
appetizing and healthful, 
and there is no reason to dread the a: I ival ol unexpected guests 


One reason that the real money value of a garden is so little 
realized is because a large portion of the produce is gathered 
and used a little at a time and there is no true conception of the 
total produ Only when a record is kept of vegetables gath- 
ered and the price is put upon them that it would have been 
necess to pay if they had been purchased, does the true 
value of a home garden become apparent. 

Even if the money value of a garden is known, the most 
important v ilue is overlooked if the beneficial effect which 
plenty of vegetables in the diet has upon health is not con- 
sidered. Asa matter of fact, the vast majority of people would 
be better off if they gave a much larger place in their diet to 
green, succulent vegetables. They are rich in certain mineral 
elements which are essential to good health, and the very suc- 
culent nature of the food is a tonie to the digestive svstem. 
Since methods of canning and drying have been developed 
it is possible to keep vegetables for winter use in so 
nearly their fresh, green condition that 
they have lost practically none of their 
delicious qualities there is no reason for 
leaving them out of the menu at any 
period of the year. Especially at this 
time, when perishable vegetables can 
be used at home to replace foods which 
to our soldiers and our 

vital importance that 
family who can possibly do so 
ide for an ample supply to 
a large place in the 


whereby 


‘ n be sent 
lies, it is of 
should pro 


veut tables 


give 
diet every day in the year. By serving 
the cause of the country in this way, 

ey are also doing the thing that is 


est for their own welfare. 

\ record is seldom kept of the pro- 
duce grown in a home garden, but, 
hen such a record is kept, the famil 
shed at the quantity of 
ned from so small an amount 
of g1 d and with so little labor. | 
some of our readers who kept 
nt of their gardens the past 
is some of their figures 
they had listed the items 
efull they knew the results 
1 each variety of vegetable grown 
ll not permit giving you an itemized statement from 


S 2 ato 


f | 


won to give 


In most cases 


w a % 
these gardens, but I want you to know what some of our 
readers re ved from their gardens last year. They were not 
I re i vorably, and In some cases not as favorably situated as 
you are. What they did last year, you can do this year, and 
I 


[ have kept an accurate and complete record of all my vege- 
table gardens for the past fifteen years and have a diagram of 
each in a book kept for the purpose,” writes A. F. Nagler, a 
Michigan reader. His record shows the kind and amount of 
each vegetable pl inted. the varieties use ad, the dates of pl inting, 








when the crop came up, the dates of harvesting, the amount 
and value of each kind of vegetable grown. Mr. Nagler’s 
garden last year was 54 by 270 feet and contained about one- 
third acre. ‘The total income from this garden was $135.12. The 
expense for rent, seed and preparing the ground for planting 
was $9. By far the largest incSfhe from one crop was obtained 
from peas, the report showing more than 600 quarts sold at 
7‘ cents a quart, making a total income of a little more than 
$45. “My most profitable crop for years has been peas,” 
says Mr. Nagler. “I plant very early, so they will mature 
hefore the hot davs come, which cause them to blight. I have 
planted them with gloved 
hands when snow was 
flying and folks smiled at. 
me, but I smile last.” 

When one considers the 
fine lot of vegetables that 
have been grown by thou- 
sands. of persons under 
comparatively adverse 
pias wg it is amazing 
that so large a percentage 
of farm families not only 
get along without vege- 
tables during the winter 
months but enjoy the 
most seanty supply thru- 
out the summer. As an 
example of what can be 
done on a small spot of 
ground and when there 
isa very limited amount of 
time that can be devoted to it, witness the experience of Miss 
Beatrice Wilson and her sister. These Pennsylvania girls had 
a garden 36 feet wide and 45 feet long. They not only had their 
housework to do, but they were stenographers and worked in 
an office from 7:30 to 5 o'clock each day, with the exception of 
Saturday afternoons. “All labor, except the initial spading and 
manuring, was performed by my sister and myself,” says Miss 
Wilson. “Our garden was the place wherein we acquired a 
greater love for nature, pure air, and enough vegetables to sup- 
ply our table this winter, notwithstanding backaches and 
calloused hands.” 

The total expense for manuring, spading, digging quack grass, 
and for seeds was $7.04. Valued at the prices which prevailed 
at the local market at the time the vegetables were gathered, 
the produce from this garden was worth $27.60, leaving a net 
return of $20.56 for the labor of the two girls during their spare 
minutes. The actual money value in this casemay not appear 
so great as to make a very strong appeal, but if you will take 
the trouble to figure what it amounts to 
on the basis of an acre of ground, you 
will find that it is several timesas great 
as the yield from the best paying acre 
of your farm, unless yours is a very 
exceptional case. But, as has already 
heen emphasized, the actual money 
value of a garden represents only in 
small part its true value. The ability 
to get vegetables just when they are 
wanted is worth much. The quality of 
fresh, crisp vegetables, which have 
heen cooked, or served, or canned im- 
mediately after they are pulled from 
the garden cannot be compared with 
the quality of vegetables which have 
laid around for several days after they 
were gathered and are withered and 
tough. The farm family which de- 
pends upon buying vegetables for sum- 
mer use and for canning almost in- 
variably enjoys but very few vege- 
tables when they are in season and 
almost none during the off season. 

Another of our readers, Mrs. W. R. 
Prior, sends an itemized account of her 
garden that shows a nice balance on 
the profit side. “The cost of our one- 
eighth acre garden was $12.44,"’ writes Mrs. Prior. “It ®eturned 
to us $41.86 worth of vegetables making a profit of $29.42. 

If space would permit we might give reports from a large 
number of gardens but they would only serve to demonstrate 
more forcibly the value of growing plenty of vegetables to supply 
the home table the year around. With the prices of all kinds of 
foodstuffs soaring to unknown heights, it becomes more and more 
essential that as much as possible of the family living be grown 
at home. A garden from which can be obtained a good variety 
of vegetables will go a long way toward solving the question 
“Whatshall I get for dinner?’ 
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The Fariier, Most of All, Needs a Car 
That Stays Adjusted 


He Will Have No Time This Year to 
Spend in Making Automobile Repairs 


Time is the most vaiuable thing a farmer can 
obtain this year. 

All his energies must be used in productive 
work, 


He will be short-handed much of the season. 
The automobile will increase the amount of work 
he can do. But if the car upon which he is to rely 
is one which must be constantly readjusted, he will 
find it a poor helper. 

He won't be able to get expert automobile repair 
work as he has in the past. All the best 
mechanics are needed by the government. They ar2 
wanted to repair the aeroplane and truck motors 
for the army. The best men are already in the 
service. 

This is the time when it is safe to buy only the 
best. The car you get this year must do all you 
require of it, without needing special service 
attention. You won't have any time to give to it, 
and there are not enough experts left to look after 
all the cars that will need their attention. 


Then alse it is better in the long run to choose a 
car that will give years of service rather than one 


which can be relied upon for only one or two 
seasons. 


The Hudson Super-Six is known to thousands of 
farmers. There is not a section in the country 
where it is not recognized as the most reliable 
car a farmer can choose. Altogether there are 
50,000 Hudson Super-Sixes in service. 


To develop its endurance, regular stock cars 
have been used in the most trying tests. They 
have established records for endurance and speed 
that no other car has equaled. Hundreds of owners 
have kept us informed concerning the service their 
cars have given them. It has enabled Hudson 
engineers to increase the endurance limits of these 
new models. 

If you choose a Hudson Super-Six you will be 
independent of the scarcity of expert repairmen. 
You will get a car in which there is no question as 
to its reliability. You already know in what 
esteem it is held by those who own Hudsons. 
Don’t you think it better to get a proved car this 
year? You might regret the purchase of another 
car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


eRe 
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ASSURING EARLY GARDENS 


By A. R. FINLEY 





, | SHE early gai 
den is always 

welcome to 
farmer but o1 
iccountof the short- 
of foodstuffs 
and increased prices 
t willbe very much 
more apprec tated ) 
during the coming 
spring months 
Every farms 
ought to make ne« 
essary preparations 
for securing the ear- 
liest possible vege 
table products not 
only to supply the table of his own house- 
hold but ~ to add gome to the food sup- 
ply of the world 

In order to get early garden returns in 
the northern states it is necessary to start 
some of the garden plants before the dan- 
ger of frost has passed. The most simple 
method for doing this in a limited way is 
by planting the seeds in a shallow box filled 
with rich soil. When the box is placed in 
the south window or heated living room of 
the dwelling the soil will be kept suffi- 
ciently warm for the seeds to germinate. 
Moist soil insures the early and vigorous 
growth of the young sprouts. After the 
plants are thru the ground they will be 
drawn toward the light unless the box is 
turned every day. A more common meth- 
od of starting early plants in the north is 
by means of the hotbed. The hotbed 
started in February or early in March 
will give the best results. This will give 
tomato and cabbage plants time to get well 
grown and sufficiently hardened to plant 
in the open ground as soon as danger of 
frost has passed. The farmer in our neigh- 
borhood who had the greatest 
with hotbed plants pursued the following 
plans in making and earing for his hotbed 
Che hotbed was to face the south on the 
south side of a machine shed which was 
close to the path used in going from the 
house to the barn and feedlots \ pit 
thirty inches deep six feet wide and Sadie 
feet long made sufficient room for the 
plants for a farm garden of ordinary size 
Two inch planks were used to line the 
sides and ends. For the front four ten 
inch planks and for the rear four ten inch 
eight inch planks were used 


the 


we 


SUCCESS 


and one 


For each end four ten inch planks and one- | 


half of an eight inch plank were used 
The eight inch plank was cut from one 
corner to the opposite corner of the other 
end. This was necessary to give the proper 
slope to the sash. Four standard hotbed 
sashes (3x6 ft.) were used for covering 
These sashes usually can be purchased 
more cheaply than they can be made on the 
farm. Sometimes old window sashes can 
be used 

After the walls were made the pit was 


filled to within a few inches of the surface | 


of the ground with manure from the horse 
stable The manure was selected with 
sufficient straw or litter in it to keep it 
from packing too hard. After the manure 
was tramped thoroly about three inches 
of good garden soil was put on top of the 
manure. On top of this soil were placed 
pieces of sod about two inches thi k and 
six inches square. The root side of the sod 
was turned up and the seeds planted in 


the soil which was held in place by the 
roots of the grass The seeds were not 
planted until three or four days after the 


bed was made and watered because the 
temperature was too high at first 

After the plants were well grown and 
the h urd ning process completed the pieces 
of sod which held the plants were placed 
upon a flat tray and carried to the planting 
place. Holes were already dug and the 
sod was buried and covered with fine 
Py il which had heen removed from the 





holes. 
not always avail- 
able berry boxes 
were sometimes 
used and usually 
proved as suecess- 
ful as the sod. 

The old gentle- 
man who cared 
for the hotbed was 
very particular 
ibout, proper ven- 
tilationand water- 
ing. On days 
when the sunshine 
was bright he 
would lift the sash 
on the side opposite the wind in order to 
protect the plants from the cold air. 
Toward evening the sash was ck to 
conserve heat for the night. On real 
frosty nights the sash was covered with 
cloth. The plants were wateted bright 
mornings but not on cloudy days as this 
would lower temperature. Ventilation 
was also necessary after watering in order 
to prevent mildew from destroying the 
plants. When time for hardening the 
plants came, less water was used. More 
wind and direct sunshine were let in by 
opening the top gradually more and more 
every day. By this process the plants 
were soon sufficiently strong to be planted 
in the open ground. 

With this plan carried out vegetables 
may be had from two to four weeks earlier 
than when the seed is planted in the open 
ground. In some places this method per- 
mits some plants to be grown to maturity 
when without the hotbed the plantsseldom 





bring forth matured vegetables before 
frost 
PREPARING THE SOIL 
The preparation of the soil before 


planting is very important to success in 
growing nearly all crops. This is where 
many of us falldown. We get in a hurry 
ind then plow and harrow and think 
we have everything ready for the seeds. 





that has been turned under to hold the top 
| up from the bottom, or subsoil, to an ex- 
tent that will cause rapid drying. This 
|will not show up much on the surface 
| but it will soon show up in the growth of 
the crop. We may have plowed when the 
| soil was too wet and have a cloddy mass 
that will be ruined for good crop produc- 
tion for a year or two. We may have the 
soil so dry and loose when the seeds are 
planted that they will start to germinate 
and die before they reach the air. These 
conditions are very common, but they 
| should not be so, for the preparation of the 
| seed bed is half the battle. 
| \ deep rich mellow soil is the ideal gar- 
| den spot, and this should be plowed when 
it is in the right condition if possible, and 
| never when it is wet enough so it will pack 
|into a ball that cannot be shattered by a 
tap with the finger. If it is so wet that we 
| can make a mud ball of it, or one that will 
not pulverize by a sharp tap it will be 
packed by the plow, and packed again 
when harrowing is done, and the roots 
will have to penetrate soil that has the 
consistency of brickbats. Plants will not 
attempt such a job. On the other hand 
the soil must not be left so loose that it 
| dries rapidly. A heavy roller is the best 
thing to firm the soil with, but repeated 
harrowings will do it pretty well. have 
used a drag made by lapping two planks a 
' foot wide so one lay a couple of inches over 
| the other and held in place by a cleat at 
,each end on top. As both planks sloped 
|downward and backward, the soil was 
| pressed down as well as being pulverized, 
| and when the harrow was run over this to 
‘loosen up the surface it made a very satis- 


If sod was 


There may be enough trash in the soil | 
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Be prepared to have 


the finest, most productive 
vegetable garden you ever had, 
by planting only Isbell seeds. 
Known the country over as the 
sure crop kind. Grown in Mich- 
igan, and sold direct. Isbell’s New 1918 

talog shows many famous pedigreed 
strains. It’s a valuable book and guide 
to bigger and better yields. 


Prove By Test 


Prove the quality and germ- 
ination of Isbell seeds 

before you plant. Anew /.: 

way to buy sure crop 

bens 4 that means many / 

dollars to you. Send for 

your catalog today. 


Saves Time and Labor—Increases Yield 
Pays for itself many times over. One men and team | 
ne furrow, drops seed any distance or depth, drope 
fertilizer (if desired), covers up, marks pext row. Aue 
tomatic. More accurate, dependable and quicker than 
hand planting. Furrow opens and seed drope ia plais 
eight. Dues pot injure seed. Hae long life. needs few 
repairs Sow Sa Protect yourselt 
a 





in making sm your garden 
planting list. Conditions 
are abnormal in the seed 
business thie year. The 
demand is far out-running 
the supply. The tempta- 
tion to lower quality is tre- 
mendous. Protect yourself. 

that has 


The descriptions 
lustrations in our 1918 Catalog are true-to-life, 
It is a safe guide ip selecting varieties either for 
home or market. 
Send for your copy today—free. 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON 
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factory seed bed. The soil for several 
inches down was well firmed, and the loose 
surface helped to keep the moisture below. 
The seeds were planted and the moisture 
in the soil that was firmed kept them moist 
enough to come up even if the weather 
was pretty dry. I have had seeds germin- 
ate on soil so prepared when the same kind 
of seeds planted the same way on soil just 
harrowed failed to germinate at all. 
Gardens can hardly be made too rich, 
but it is necessary that the soil and man- 
ure be well mixed and the manure so rotten 
that it shows little fiber when turned up 
by the plow. Trashy manure will cause 
the po we to dry out badly as well as to 
cause much trouble with the cultivators. 
It is impossible to get soil firm enough for 
best results if the manure is only partially 
rotted and will not pulverize. I used the 
manure from my hotbeds every vear when 


| gardened, and it was left in the beds) 
¥ [It was} 


until winter and then scattered. [ 
pretty well rotted by fall, and then it rot- 


ted more whether plowed under that fall | 


or left until spring to be plowed under. 
{ never found it bothersome either from 


drying out or from the trash, for the prep- | 
aration of the ground seldom left any trace | 


of the manure in evidence. 

Where gardens are made very rich from 
frequent manuring it will pay to use lime 
fairly freely, for the manure tends to 
make the soil acid. [ have had people 
complain that they made their gardens 


too rich, but I have an idea they were | 


rather too sour, for I used manure heavily 
on mine and never saw any bad effects, 
and such crops as we had from the garden 


when the season was even fairly good!—} 


C. H 


SPINACH FOR THE GARDEN 
Spinach is one of the delicious, early | 
‘greens” that ought to have a place in} 
every garden. It Is so easy to grow, it is 
so delicious early in the spring when green 
things are scarce, and its medicinal qual- 
ities are so beneficial to the health that 
it seems to me there are many good rea- 
sons for growing spinach. South of the 
Ozark region spinach can be planted in 
the early fall and may be cut for use at 
any time during the winter when the 
ground is not frozen or ¢overed with snow. 
North of the Ozark region spinach can be 
planted in the autumn and will make some 
growth before the hard freezing weather 
comes, but it should be covered with a} 
mulch of straw or leaves in the same way | 
as strawberries are mulched. 

Spinach likes a rich soil in which the 
plants can make a quick growth, but it is | 
surprising how good a crop of spinach ean | 
be produced on thin, poor soil, and since | 
it can be planted in late summer or auturon 
it may be produced without interfering im | 
the least with summer crops. An ounce} 
of spinach seeds will sow about one hun- | 
dred feet of row and three or four ounces | 
planted in the autumn will: produce an 
ibundance of greens for the familv during | 
the autumn and early spring. j 

But just beeause it may be planted in | 
the autumn is no good reason why it may | 
not also be handled as a spring crop, and | 
in my own garden I have frequently 
planted spinach in the spring with much | 
satisfaction. The plants grow rapidly | 
when planted early while the weather is | 
cool, and in eutting we always cut the} 
larger plants first. This thins out the rows 
ind lets the smaller plants have more} 
room for development. When we have/ 
eaten all of the spmach we want the rows | 

re cleaned up and canned. Spinach is 
easily canned, and a can of it in the bitter 
‘old weather of winter is most delicious. 
[ts use at that time is really more benefi- 
cial than in spring or summer, as the rather 
dry foods of the winter are relieved and 
there is less need for laxative medicines. 

E. H. F., Buehanan Co., Mo. 

\dvertisers are glad to send catalogs 
about anything in which you are inter- 
ested. 


————— - 
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a High Class 4 
ss z 


A lough Job Cong uered’ 


7 
Tractor engines have given lots of trouble! “You know it,” any far: 
er willsay. About the toughest job that can be put up to an engine 
] 
| 










is the hard, steady grind of plowing with frequent overloads, and it 
is no wonder the real tractor engine has been slow to develop. 


It’s here now, though. The BUDACOMPANY has been famous for many years 
for the toughness and durability of its truck engines, and has in the last few 
years developed an engine which has been adopted by many leading tractor 
makers. If you want to be sure to get the right engine buy a tractor with a BUDA. 


Send 10c for practical book on how to get the best service out of ANY engine. 
THE BUDA COMPANY, HARVEY (Chicago Suburb), ILLINOIS 


THE BUDA ENGINE 


“HIGH CLASS” 











Food 
will win the war 
Produce it! 


Burpee’s Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds 


Last year we offered for the first time Burpee’s 
Dollar Box of VegetableSeeds. The salesexceed- 
ed by many thousands our fondest expectations. 


For 1918 it has been improved by the addition 
of a complete garden plan and leaflet on Seed 
Sowing. It contains the following seeds, mailed 
to your address for $1.00, 


Bean—Stringless Green Pod Lettuce—Iceberg 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima Lettuce—Wayahead 
Bean—Brittle Wax Onion— White Portugal 
Beet—Crosby’s Parsley— Moss Curled 
Beet— Improved Blood Radish—Scarlet Turnip 
Cabbage—Allhead Early Salsify—Sandwich Island 
Carrot—Chantenay Tomato—Chalk’s Jewel 
Chard—Large Ribbed White Tersip-Purple Top Strap-Leaf 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 


The Leading American Sced Catalog 
ts matled free upon request 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia a 


(IF YOU OWNA FORD 
EEDS ee 





















FIELD 


ALFALFA AND SEED CORN A SPECIALTY 





Most any kind or variety. All South Dakota | And Costs You t 
grown stock. WRITE TODAY for our 1918 FORR coy Raed io eee oe ee. 
Disco Seed Book, which describes them fully. | daving,ctc. Also showslategt improve: 
Ask for samples. equipment ti rect- 
) SOU Tp fiers Sis dade Frcs ana“ faow 
DAKOTA IMPROVED SEED Co. Se eteion” 
BOTLA R ST ITCHEL . DAK. MODERN 


Seed — Sweet Clever— i 75 STRAWBER 


Hardy Alfalfs Timothy and Alsike Mixed--Seed Corn. 
NORTHERN FIELD SEED CO. WINONA, MINN. 
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bet tame % When I am done with any of my tools] grown. This is not because of differences 
Sie ft cee SS, the first thing I do is to wash off any mud|in soil—rather a circumstance due to 
“yma Sarl, 7 ogi. | at may be clinging to them and wi climate. It is a well recognized fact that 
F ee ~~ : Yo them dry with an old rag I keep in the the sweetest sugar corn is raised in Maine 
<a - ~=_258 | tool house for the purpose. Then I paint | where it is not subject to extreme heat 
SHARP TOOLS FORGARDENERS | ‘em with oil. I have an old lard pail | such as prevails in the cornbelt. There, 
hanging on a hook in the tool house in | too, the nights are cool and the humidity 
| am considered to be a crank about my | which I keep a mixture of hard oil and ker-| is higher. It is these factors which appear 
rden tools, for they must be “just so” all | osene. I mix this up myself, using about | to determine the relative sweetness of the 
f the time. I buy good tools. and I keep | one part of hard oil to five parts of ker- pack in different localities. Canning fac- 
im gi ood shape. My spade, hoe and | osene. That makes a thin oil that is ap-| tories in the cornbelt have noticed that 
ke, » I have had them for five years. | plied to the tools with a little swab and| during a cool, wet season their product 
e put them to hard use each sum- protects the tools from rusting. | will grade sweeter than an average crop. 
er, are as bright today as they were the Now it may seem like a lot of trouble to| Sweet corn grown in Wisconsin and 
lay they came from the hardware store.| bother about “keeping the tools sharp} points equally far north resembles the 
\nd more important, they are sharp. | and clean in this manner. But 1 have ob-| Maine corn to a greater extent than does 
Who ever heard of a rake being sharp, | served that with such tools the work of | corn raised in sections where greater ex- 
My rake is sharp, for a couple of times each | spading, hoeing or raking is much more | tremes in the way of heat are prevalent. 
summer I put it in the vice and file the | easily done than when the tools are rusty | —O. C. : 
teeth down 60 a - a — : find | and dull. The soil sticks much more pas 
that when this is done the rake does &| tightly to a rusty tool than to one that is 
great deal better work and it takes less | bright and slick, as the latter has much KOHLRABI 
ffort more of a tendency to scour like the mold- I have noticed that the kohlrabi has no 


My spade is sharpened too, and the| board of a plow. And more than that, by| place in the majority of farm gardens. 
cutting part is kept filed down to a knife-| taking care of my tools in this way, I} Why this isso I am unable to understand, 
ke edge. And my hoe is sharpened fre-| always know where to find them when I | forthe kohlrabi, which is a member of 
quently. In fact when I have any con-| want them. I always clean them and put| the cabbage family, is a most excellent 
siderable amount of hoeing to do I carry | them away when I am done with them,| vegetable. The edible portion of the 
i file in my pocket and give the edge of|and I do not lend to the neighbors!| kohlrabi comes from an enlargement of 
the hoe a rub whenever the edge begins | Perhaps that latter fact is what has caused | the stem, bulb-like in form, which grows 
to get the least bit dull. This makes the | some folks to accuse me of being a crank | just above the ground. This bulb is quite 
hoe work much easier; it cuts the weeds| about my garden tools.—E. H. F. similar to the turnip and may be used as a 
with less effort on my part and with such — substitute for the latter. However, the 
n be cut outfrom among} SWEETNESS OF SUGAR CORN | kohirabi is milder in flavor than the or- 

Sugar corn varies greatly in sweetness | dinary varieties of turnips and it is more 
depending upon the locality in which it is | tender while young. 


LET ME PAY THE POSTAGE ON 
Lb ae - Ti oee oD 4-9 a - Lolo) Give) YOU 


—~) / Tl gladly send you one free because I want you to know all about my 

7 SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES—how they are made—how my direct plan 

: », of selling with only one small profit added saves you money. This free book shows over 
<2 "| 150 styles—more than you would see in 10 dealers’ stores—also complete line of harness. 


This Book Means a Saving of $2652 to $40 


on any buggy you buy. It tells how my buggies are made—why they 
are better. If you want to get a buggy this season, now is the time to buy. 
Material is scarce and going higher every day. I can make prompt shipment 
now, later is uncertain. The early buyer gets the bargains. er 250,000 
SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES are in use today. I give you a 


TWO-YEAR GUARANTEE — 30-DAY FREE ROAD TEST (\) 


on any vehicle. I will also give you an option on a special style, 
finish, etc., if you want it. A postal brings the free ‘book, postpaid. 4\, 


‘presigomt THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 202 Columbus, 0. 


1 hoe the weeds ca 
small plants with much less danger of 
damaging the latter. 














Get My Price—FIRST 


30 Days’ Trial—Satistaction Guaranteed “ame 


I want to quote you a price that will cause you to sit right up and take notice on the grandest, 

that ever turned a furrow. I can do it because we are the actual manufacturers, and sell direct joyee, 
You buy at the actual factory price when you order direct from us. But that isn’t all. You get 
a better plow. I say to you that the 


onmouth oft. Plow aan 


will prove easier for you to handle, easieron your horses and will do your 

work better than any plow you can buy, regardiess of price. It's posi- 

tively the only plow that actually carries the be omnes | on top of the frame. No pressure on Li ht + | 

bottom of furrow—no friction. Single Bail and H » Lift: and * “Point First’’ action. I'll : EA TRA | oor es 

give you a chance to prove every staternc ntl abe ‘and will pay the “‘damages’’—freight . rHA ad 

both ways—if we “‘fall down’’ in a single assertion. . — STLEL 
. ti = 


All Kinds of Farm Tools Sold Direct 
from Factory To You. goss surpciniiwaad Paco 
I want to tell yoo all about these plows and our other implements— Cultivators, Dise and Spike Tooth Harrows, 


Ce Planters, Grain Drills, M k y le e 
rn Planters ain s, Mowers, Rakes and other farm tools—all sold at factory prices. Satisfaction Monmouth Plow Factory, 142 149 So. Mele st 


guaranteed. Just write a postal for our complete catalog. It’s free. Write to me, Man, with 









































The Garden is Half the Living—®:t 3¢¢.2>'«ss 


right kind of a garden.._And you can't raise a good garden without good 
seeds to start with. —lowa grown seeds are the best in the world and are 
the kind for you to plant, and Pield’s is the place to get them. 
Write For Garden and Seed Book and Seed Sense, Free 

Our Seed Book tells you the real truth about the seeds, and gives you 
common sense instructions about gardening. And Seed Sense is the 
dandiest little gardeu paper youever saw. We send it free to our cus- 
tomers. Get these books, and raise a big garden and beat the “High 
Cost of Living We will send them free. 

HENRY FIELD SEED CO., Box 47, Shenandoah, lowa. 


e408 CASH FOR 
idiasae EMPTY BAGS 


Ww highes i da 
PRI C E S qieotielahtoharges. Bocsse 








isi " Chey pay you best cash price for them 
y you have. 


FOR to get our prices before dis- 
EMPTY Benet a 
as soon as received and assorted 
Write us at once stating how 
Successful Farming stands squarely back of every ad- WERTHAN BAG COMPANY 
vertisement it carries. Read each department. 74 Dock Street _—St. Louis, Mo. 
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MONEY BACK — 











IF NOT SATISFIED 





Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


—any size, 2, 3, 4, 6, fr 4 





oo ONG 8, 12, 16 or 22h. p. | 
ED.H.WITTE epee portable 


Immediate 
Shipment ¢ , 


If I did not own and operate a 
the largest exclusive, direct- =< 
selling engine factory in the 
world, I could not make you (ge¥ saa 
this offer on such favor- ~ es 
able terms, You need an engine 5 
for pumping feed cutting, silo fill- 


ing, wood-sawing, threshing, operating cane 
mill, fanning mill, corn meal mill, saw mill, 
shingle mill, shop machinery, spraying, run- 
ning cream separator, grindstone, washing 
machine, etc. A good engine is the only 
labor-saving farm machine that you can 
run every day in the year, winter or sum- 
mer, and make money. You can work for 
yourself or for others, make it take the 
place of high-priced help, do your work 
quicker, better and cheaper. My engines are giving 
satisfaction to thousands of men in every state. 
They have big qurplue power, take the least 
amount of fuel, are easy to operate and 


understand, built to stand years 
of hard work, 

















FREE 
Post paid 


Let me send you 
the proof—my new copy- 
righted engine book — “How Ly 
to Judge es.”’ It’s the original 
How-to-Judge-an-Engine Book—shows you the differ- 

ence in engines—tells you how to properly judge engines 
It’s jam full of engine pictures—tells you the things you 
want to know, explained in a way you can understand. Write 
for this book today—read it before you buy any engine at any 
price.—ED. H. WITTE, President. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1616 Oakland Ave., Kansas City,Mo. 1616 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






On My New 90-Day Trial Offer 


Ihave NOW made it possible for every man to own a High-Grade Witte 
Engine on practically his own terms, saving $15 to $200—enough to 
buy fuel to earn its first cost. Write me at once for this new offer. 


Take your choice of four plans of payment—choice of engines—Kerosene, 
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Try a Witte Engine 90 Days 


PUT IT TO WORK —satisfy yourself that I offer 
the biggest engine value on the market, give you the 
best service, the most liberal terms, the best price, 
and ship your engine when you want it— all com- 
plete, ready for business. Don’t forget that I make 
nothing but engines—rely on no other source of 
revenue to keep business going. I have to make 
good, and I have been making good for over 31 
years. The secret of my success is an honest 
engine, well made, fairly priced and delivered PROMPTLY. 
When I telixyou that I can sell you a better engine and save you 
money, I mean just what I say. Don’t buy any engine until 
you get my latest offer and prices, and try a WITTE 90 Days. 










Send This Coupon No, 1616 


It Will Entitle You to My Special Offer 


ED. H. WITTE, Pres. Witte Engine Works: 


Please send me postpaid your FREE Book, “How to 
Judge Engines” and your “Money-Back 90-Day Trial Offer.” 
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"he seed may be planted in early spring} visable to water the kohlrabi plants at | piles should not be over two and one-half 
ind thereafter every two weeks until] least once a week, supplying the water | feet in diameter, and four to five feet in 
summer if a fresh supply of the bulbs are|late in the evening and soaking the| height. If the shocks get wet, they should 


desired right along. The bulbs become] ground thoroly.—W. F. P 





hard if left in the ground very long after 


be opened and turned as one would hay. 
As soon as the shocks become fairly dry, 








reaching maturity and they are then unfit 
ior use. 

[ plant the seed rather thinly in rows 
fifteen inches apart. When the plants 
have made a good start they are thinned 
out to stand about six inches apart in the 
rows. The surplus plants may be trans- 
planted, if desired, when in their third or 
ourth leaf. In transplanting, set the 

lants at about the same depth at which 
ey originally grew, for if set any deeper 
he bulbs will form in the ground and this 
not desirable. Cultivation about the 
me as is given cabbage plants should 
e given kohlrabi plants. The soil about 
he plants must be kept mellow at all 
mes. Dry weather is very unfavorable 

» the development oi sweet, tender bulbs. 
During long dry spells it will be found ad- 


A BEAN BULLET BOMBARDMENT 
Continued from page 14 


mature and before they begin to shell. On 
a field basis a cutting tool is required. A 
special bean harvester can be secured or a 
{surface corn cultivator may be adapted 
for this work by removing the two inside 
blades and the rakes. Set the two outside 
blades to form a “‘V”’ with the inside points 
just touching so as to shave the plants off 
at the surface of the ground. Growers 
report the use of an ordinary plow with a 
long shear and the mould board removed 
for cutting the vines. On small patches 
the vines may be pulled by hand. 

The pulled beans, while still damp, are 
forked into small piles or they may be 





bunched with a side delivery rake. The 





the crop may be stacked under shelter or 
threshed. The threshing should not be 
done until the beans become bone dry 
The vines, which have gone thru a sweat 
and are properly cured, have a tougher 
seed, and hence there is less damage from 
split beans in threshing \ grain separator 
may be used for threshing beans. Take 
out all but one row of concave teeth and 
alternate rows of the cylinder teeth. The 
beans should not pass back over the cylin- 
der a second time. The machine should be 
operated at low speed, from three hundred 


|to four hundred revolutions per minute. 


\ limited acreage can be threshed with a 
flail or beat out with a stick. In this way, 
there is very little loss and at the present 
high prices hand cleaning ean be done at a 
profit, as a winter job. 
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WHERE ALL TOWN SHOPS 
WO years ago we found that there 


was @ scarcity of garden produce | 

in our little town. We decided to 
put out three acres of garden. I hired | 
a girl to help me in the kitchen and de- | 
voted the greater part of my time to mar- 
keting the produce, I secureda list of the 
names of the ladies who made up the “four 
hundred’’ so to speak of our town, from 
the wife of our leading physician. She 
the names of the members of 


gave me 
two prominent clubs. These ladies en- 
tertain a great deal. I visited each of 


them and explained that we were going 
to grow the very best of garden produce 
and would deliver it to them twice each 
week. I told them that we would guar- 
antee everything and that it would reach 
them in a first class condition. I made it 
definite that we would do no peddling, 
that all orders would be taken on Tues- 
days and Fridays, to be delivered the 
following day. The plan attracted them 
They became interested and I realized 
that I had succeeded in creating a market 
aside from our grocers, before a single 
vegetable was ready for sale. 

The first Saturday radishes were my 
one offering, but as the season wore on 
we had a greater variety. It is well to 
put up each customer's order separately, 
so that delivery can be accomplished in 
the shortest possible time. Everything 
we sold had a name. If it had not al- 
ready been named, we invented one. We 
were obliged to do this because our cus- 
tomers favored some varieties more than 


others. We bought seed of both red and 
white varieties of radishes. We thought 
the two colors would look attractive 


bunched together, but our ladies de- 
veloped a dislike for the white radishes. 
Of course we gave them the red ones alone 
They became pithy long before the white 
and later we bunched the same 
white radishes, larger now, and launched 
our “summer” radishes before our cus- 
tomers. I wish you could have seen the 
list of orders and heard them calling by 
phone for the ‘“summer’’ radishes. 
(Cottage cheese brought a good price 


ones 


| scribed the most “flowery” 





Apples and potatoes were sorted, the 
medium sized potatoes when they were 
round and smooth being classed as baking 
and they found an excellent 
The onions were classed as| 
We never were able | 


potatoes 
market 
picklers and sets. 
to supply the demand. 
vassed the streets but it did not affect 


our trade 
Our grocer told us that the grocers fell 
n their sale of vegetables. It did not | 
lay in the quality of the goods because | 
furnished considerable produce to the 
gro It did not lay in the price, 
for | agreed never to undersell the grocers 
| did this because 1 wanted them to 
: any small surplus 1 might have. 
In attractiveness. 
of the farm was always very 
When I called to take 
‘This is Mrs. Cripps, 
anything today? L said 
lerrace Grove Farm, we have 
and then I would men- 
we had, naming varieties 
advantageous and throw- 
little extra point that I 
some- 


off 


eries 


The whole secret lay 
The name 

1 in evidence 

wo Vv i want 


is 


1 felt it 


ng in every 


night increase the order 
_“"Weh ive some lovely 
prepare 


ild sa 


did vou ever 


} 
and liquid manuring. 
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it this way? And invariably they would 
try it. Then they would speak about it 
at the club and cauliflower orders would 
go on the boom. Sometimes I had not 
used the recipe myself but my good sense 


|as an everyday cook told me the recipes 


were all right, if one had more time to 
prepare them. But usually kitchen girls 
preier straight ‘‘country’’ meals, so while 


|my cook book often lays beside my order 


book, I ate plain vegetables, cooked in 
the good old-fashioned ways while I pre- 
dishes. 
Attractively put up produce is an ad- 
vertisement for any farm and humility 
in this instance is not a virtue. I do not 
mean that one should overestimate the 
quality of one’s produce; I mean that one 
must put up attractive goods, know that 
they are good all thru and then not be 
backward in letting the market know how 
fine they are. It became “the thing’’ 
among our townspeople to say, ‘This 
came from Terrace Grove Farm” Cus- 
tomers came of their own accora. Every- 
thing was sold “cash on delivery.” Each 
lady, knowing just what she had ordered 
the day before and knowing our terms, al- 


ways had the money ready when the} 


goods were delivered. We have made 
good. We always are able to get a good 
price for our produce and our on!y trouble 
has been that, as farmers, we have too 
much other work to do to do market 
gardening. We cannot supply enough 
of each vegetable to keep the trade going 
and we must have a variety. Even tho 
we have made a success, we are unable to 
carry on the work as it should be. I 
sometimes wish that someone who could 
devote full time to it might take it up. 
The continual call for “more’’ worries 
me and to try to make things “go around”’ 
drives me to distraction. One woman 
had an order in for Lima beans six weeks 
in advance of the time they were de- 
livered. Father used to say, “Garden- 
ing is all right, if you can market the 
stuff.’" Now we say, “Gardening is all 
right if you can produce enough to make 
it profitable i's little less a case of 
‘two biscuits for four of us.’ ”—Mrs. 
A. K. C., Ind. 


GROWING EARLIEST CABBAGE 


For both home use and market the ear- 
lier garden crops can be made to mature 
the better. One way to secure early 
maturity is to purchase early-maturing 
seeds and plants. Another way is to 
hasten growth by good soil and cultiva- 
tion. The earliest maturing varieties of 
cabbage can be made to mature extra 
early by giving them a rich soil and extra 
attention in the matter of cultivation. 

Last spring we grew not only the earliest 
but also the largest heads of cabbage we 
have ever grown thru good cultivation 
This, too, was done 
in new garden soil which had not had 


previous fertilization like average old | 


gardens. And, these very early results 


Peddlers can-| were secure on a north slope where we had | 


not hoped for very early results, but where 
our new garden had been placed for more 
convenience to the farm kitchen. 
Because our new garden soil was not as 
fertile as we would have liked it, we re- 
sorted to liquid manuring for several of 
the earliest crops. For this purpose, a 
barrel was placed in one corner of the gar- 
den. In the barrel we placed about a 
bushel of manure from the cow stable 
and poultry house, then added water till 
the barrel was nearly full. This water 
and manure mixture was allowed to stand 
and soak for one day, then stirred and 
dipped out and fed to the roots of the 
7s needing it, usually in the evening. 
Ve have found it better generally to 
water plants in the evening, and feeding 
them hquid fertilizer is governed similarly. 
This liquid fertilizer we fed to cabbage, 


| tomatoes, radishes, peas and some other 


crops. In every case the result was not 
only much quicker maturity but a verv 
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much larger and better crop than from 
ylants in the same garden not so ferti- 
lized. The liquid fertilizer stimulates fast 
growth, hence is valuable for lettuce, 
radishes and such crops where mildness 
and crispness are wanted. 

Owing to liquid manuring we had last 
year the best and la-gest crops of cabbage 
and tomatoes we have ever grown on the 
same space, and they were much earlier 
maturing. We had cabbage for home us 
and for sale at our nearest town three 
weeks earlier than any neighbors, some o! 
whom have their gardens located in sand\ 
soil and southern sunny exposures. Ours 
is a heavy clay soil and northern exposure 

The expense and trouble connected with 
liquid manuring in the home garden are 
trivial compared with results. The only 
| cost is that for a good barrel, which with 

care may last several seasons. Some time, 
| of course, is required to carry the liquid 
fertilizer from the barrel and pour a pint 
at the roots of each plant along the rows, 
but when the good results are seen, you 
are anxious to repeat the operation agai: 
Two to three times a week are enough to 
apply the liquid fertilizer, hence by apply- 
ing a little each evening, the whole garden 
is soon fertilized. It is a method of in- 
tensive gardening, growing more produc: 
| on less space, and of having the best very 
early. We are now planning to have a 
large concrete vat in one corner of th: 
garden to take the place of the woode: 
barrel. This concrete liquid manure gar- 
den vat will be permanent, will not leak 
tor fall to staves, and will be lower and 
wider for easier filling and emptying. 
H. H.8. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN 

Much has been said and written re- 
garding the fact that children should be 
encouraged to plant and cultivate a smal! 
plot of ground each summer—a little 
garden all their own. All sensible per- 
sons accept this advice without an) 
‘whys or wherefores’’, but most parents 
are a little too thoughtless in that they 
probably do more harm than good by 
stopping before the successful stage of th: 
game is reached. 

It is not enough for the child to plant, 
cultivate and gather his little crop. It is 
the nature of all children to want not only 
deserving praise, but some “‘really, truly”’ 
reward for work well done. And the kind 
of reward that jingles in their little —— 
pockets is the kind the child loves 





| 


yest. 

Do not teach the child that he must be 
»aid for everything he does. Far from it. 
This would only be calculated to develop 
in the child a selfish, miserly greed for 
money. But there are times the little 
garden case, for instance—when children 
are benefited and inspired by letting them 
see that their efforts are really worth while. 

If the products from the child's gar- 
den are not marketable and yet are of 
value for use at home, then see to it that 
| he gets his pay, be it only a few dimes or 
quarters. For it is not the amount of 
}money so much as. the satisfaction of 
| knowing that his efforts are appreciated 

Since ‘‘men are only boys grown tall’, 
it is just as true that boys are simply men, 
tho small. And the man who is willing 
to work all the time without pay, should 
stop work long enough at least to consult 2 
specialist of some kind. Something is 
wrong some place about him.—Mrs. R. 
A. G. 


WINDBREAKS INCREASE VALUE 

I can think of no way in which money 
can be better invested in improving a farm 
than in planting evergreens which will do 
well in this latitude. 

When it comes to selling an improved 
farm, the house you have built after you 
own ideas may not suit your prospective 
purchaser, but money spent in beautifying 
the place by planting hardy, long lived 
trees can be considered a permanent im- 
provement, a good investment and a real 
asset. —A. T. C 
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HE life of your engine— 

whether in motor car,truck 

or tractor—depends on the 
lubrication it receives. 


This fact has been proved by 
hundreds of scientific experi- 
ments carried out in laboratory 
and road tests by leading auto- 
mobile engineers. 


Any well-built engine can run, 
after a fashion, for weeks, some- 
times for months, on inferior oil 

but with rapidly decreasing 
efficiency. And then come 
troubles, in endless succession; 
worn and broken parts, requir- 
ing costly replacements, and, 
finally, the scrap heap. 


Do you want this to happen 
to your engine? 


Sediment in Ordinary 
Oil Means Wear 

Ordinary oil causes rapid wear 
because it breaks down under the 
terrific heat of the engine—200° 
to 1000° F.—forms large quan- 
tities of black sediment and 
evaporates rapidly through the 
oil filler pipe. 
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Sediment is the greatest cause 
of friction and consequent 
shortened life of automobile, 
tractor, and stationary 
engines. It crowds out 
the good oil that should 
form a protecting film 
between moving metal 
surfaces. As sediment 
has no lubricating value, 
these metal parts grind 
together, producing fric- 
tion and wear. 





How the Sediment Ordinary oil 
Problem Was 
Solved 


For years prominent engineers 
and chemists sought a new 
method of refining which would 
produce a lubricating oil that 
would not break down and form 
sediment under the heat of the 
engine, and that would give 
greater mileage, due to minimum 
evaporation. 


The result of their research 
was the discovery of the Faulk- 
ner Process. By this process— 


exclusively used by this company 
—was produced Veedol, the lub- 
ricant that resists heat. 


| — 





Note that the ordinary oil con- 
tains five times as much 
sediment as Veedol 




















Try This Road Test With 
Your Car 

Drain the oil out of your 

crank case and fill with 

kerosene. Run the en- 

gine very slowly for 30 

! seconds and then clean 

out all kerosene. Re- 

fillwith Veedol and make 

= a test run over a familiar 

i road including steep hills 

and level straightaways. 








You will find that your 
engine has acquired new 

Veedol after ° " " 
use. power, hill-climbing 
ability and snappy pick- 
up. It will run more 
smoothly and quietly and will 
give greater gasoline mileage. 


in 80-Page Bool n 
Lubrication For 10 


The most complete book ever 
published on engine lubrication 
written by a prominent engineer 
and used as text book by many 
schools and colleges. Also con- 
tains Veedol Lubrication Chart, 
showing correct grade of Veedol 
for every car, winter or summer. 
Send 10c for a copy. It may 
save you many dollars. 


Tide Water Oil Company 
Veedol Department 
1600 Bowling Green Building 


New York 


Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco 
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SEED 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 

very Gardener and Planter should test the 

superior merits of Our Northern Grown Seeda, 
SPECIAL OFFER 

FOR 10c ve will mail Dost paid oe 
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ow abbage 
Fullerton Market Lettuce 


H ph 
Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 


Also 
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Wt Ww today! Send 10 cents to 
7 My, help pay postage and packing and 
Zw reoeive the — yve ‘Famous Collec- 
_ tk and our New Instructive 
y, and ii lustrated Garden Guide. 





Great Northern Seed Co. 


19) Rese St. Recklerd, Mineis 
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PLANT SOME STRAWBERRIES 


More people should raise strawberries. 


The demand for this delicious fruit is 
never supplied. A larger number of peo- 
ple go hungry each vear for strawberries 
than for any other fruit. The only reason 
| why more people do not raise them is be- 
cause they do not know how. The Lord 


| 

knows we all like them well enough. But, 

| because we have never raised strawberries 
before, we imagine it is a difficult crop to 


e fight shy of al 
fart he r 


| grow and 80 W 
from the 
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That there is money in_ Straw- 
berries no one will deny. There is 
5 more money in growing them four 

monthsin the year. A full crop this 
fall from plante set this epring. If you 
start right with Baldwin's vigorous —_ 
you will succeed. They are Teres, ba 
northern grown in new soil, heavily rooted-- =: 
sure grow kind, 


a My Beck Guarantee 
You in wusod como , true to name, packed 



















ition i express) and to please 
. - Shy sy Berry Plant —_ 
ue Raspberr 
berries, Curran t2--“Bald fey 
are listed. We will start youriakt, Write tonant, 






©. A. D. Baldwin, R. 8.22, Bridgman, Michigan 








But nothing could he 
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| truth of the matter. Strawberries are ve ry Big Pr fit 
easy toraise. They thrive on any kind of | Growi ee s 
V4 : , EVERBEARING } soil (nd anv farmer can raise them| $300 to Srewberrtes. 
= me ‘vy are by inexperienced be- 
fog Bere leasily the first time And they are the hee = I. 
STRAWBERRIES ls urest crop on earl n Ll never saw a com- wrxelth's Ways te Sue 
FREE sr winter hardened plants | plete failure of the strawberry crop Werssn sabsves 63 
J n te to _ ane Ground for strawberries should be well to $5 per 1000 on plants. Satiefeetion 
ay * plants are never prepared the same as for corn or other Guaranteed or Money Back. Our 1918 
a . ey on The i . Catalog contains valuable and profit- 
Z pe I “i inte are Kem = my ~ cr »ps. > rows shor ile i be about four able information on growing Small 
oe ond Gat ve Satisfactory. We or four and one seg ilf feet apart, and the Fruits. This Valuable Book FREE. 
e to} : Pre ~ a. ~p — plants set ¢ igh teen inches apart in the row KEITH BROS NURSERY 
2 Oo half on your order. t . 
{ k of bearing plants in the But the distance in the row is not an im- ng ae 
, following low prices. | portant m er for th e plants will spread Box 301 Sawyer, Michigan 
Either “Pro ropressive or Superb j : : 1. ‘ . 
$1.25 per 100-P-P $7.50 per 1000, (coll) oe fill all the space before fa 
Standard Varieties We should plant va young, fresh ra our ru rees 
Mare, Samintes Redése Prize, Buhach, $2.00 LOOO, lants if it le to get them, but 
ary rize, le °! ° pian s 1 I IS Possihie o ge em, ) 
70c¢ per 100, plants. : ; 
be ty itp (etary Cate’ e REE Worth $88 TO U. plant the old ints Wu you can t do anv AND VINES 
etal sere TY} : ail th , id A Destroy the fungi and worms 
E. W. ‘TOW NSE ND PL. ANT FARMS etter The only trouble is at older and thus be sure of large yields of 
R. R. No. 15, arpa Maryland plants are a little more likely to die and “o~- 
the v are much more likely to carry dis- useistes Cosastns 
ises and pests. Young plants are known Prepared Mixtures 
by their fresh white roots and older plants and highly endoreed by auc. 
by the large crown and dark-colored cessful growers. ' rite for our 
money-saving catalog, which also 
GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN roots é une 9S i treatise on spraying 
Prices Below All Others When preparing the ground for straw-| Gus, oan arasvin an 
I will give a lot of new | »ermes use } marker tor making the} Box Quincy, Tm 
. rows instead of a plow But if a plow is 5 
sorts free with every order ) I Vaughan’s Hazel Size 








I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded, 


Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, mm. 
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lao wonderful for — ™ 
year or tm 
EVERBEARING 


Seeserves Guaranteed to 
100 PLANTS FOR $150 
50 


jo Everbearing 
on 
ney beck 
— oe fal adv pertiaing offer 


err our guarentee 
Ril they wi peer — ——s 
Geer » frost. Th 
er Hie = cataleg free 


Eart Ferrie Rureery Ce. + 200 Gridge St., Hampton, lowe 


For That War Garden 





fe EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES | 


s set April ] have pro ed $1,000 worth of 

r re before the frst snow files in Nover ber. 

j les ‘ f all garden products, 

<d j ; at Valua ve of all var~ 

l B re 

t ger 2 C20) plants postpaid $1. 235 
Osher Best Varieties—List FREE 


.N. FLANSBURGH & SON, JACKSON, MICH. 
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= they should be kept scattered until there 
"Strawberry Plants That Grow” “Progressive” i. 4 matted row about eighteen inches 
' rd Ju s, in wide But the should not. be erowded 
re peed! “Cellins.” Raspher Bla n the row. After this elip off all run- 
‘ Plants in Assortn Catalog Free —_ especially those that reach out in 
c. £ 'WHITTEN’S NURSERIES, Box 8, Bridgman, Mich. , mt = ; :; . 
ne MLddies, 
Strawberry Plants) 2! 10 be ert perfectly clean al 
summer, “ beca ise we want the straw-| 
1000 for $2 Sete et other eric Ree | berry bed to - a permanent thing, and | 
™s of barga cultivation after the first vear is a rather 
the ALLEGAM MURSERY, Box 203, ALLEGAN, MICH. . “rg ; 
difficult job. So we should cultivate in- 
00 Everbearing Plants SI 00 Post | tensively thru the first season to kill 
Strawberry Paid out the weeds as ch as possible so 
er 1000. Catalog o thats ‘ ultivating ma it be neces- 
nL. G. TINGLE. Box 27, Pittsvilie. Md. | ‘2atso much cultivating may not be neces 
sary afterwards in order to keep patch clean. 
FREE === How te Grow Progressives Strawberries should be covered with 
, straw sometime during the early part of 
rts from 500 plants My customers get - 
i Instructions and questions anawered free Get bene- | winter after the ground has frozen hard. 
ft of my | years’ experience as successful grower and | 
150 Progressive Btrawberry plants for 82.00 postpaid | la you are likely to kill many of the 
Jay F. EAKER. #00 Main St Northwood, lowa } 
| plants if vou do this too soon It takes 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 3,000,000 oft! ee a ae 
$2.50 per 1,000. Catalog free Addr very severe Wi iter weather to s “Fe 
Cc S. PERDUE, Box 5. SHOWELL. “MARYI AND | strawberry plant s from growing So 
100 Progressive Pedigreed Everbearing Strawberries you put the straw on while thev are .5 
ic.” 200, $1.5 ‘repaid. Pedigreed Nursery Sullivan, Mo. | growing thev will be smothered to death. 





Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 


used to { irrow out the rows, set the plants 


m the ridge at one side, not in the fur- 
row. Most people want plant things 
lown in the ground. But strawberries 
1ust be above the ground, or at least on | 
1 level. If they are planted helow the} 
level there will be enough dirt wash in| 


to cover the crown of the plant and kill it. | 


Here is our method for planting straw- 
berries. First, trim the plants by cutting | 
off all of the leaves but one, and by cut- 
ting away about one-third of the length 


hole in the 
Set the 


Then, make a 
sharpened stick. 


of 


the roots. 
ground with 


plant in and cover about two-thirds of 
the roots, dash a little a~water on, then pull 
dry dirt up ‘eouuh to cover all of the 


aking sure that the crown of the 
plant is above the level of the ground. 


roots, 


mh 


They need good cultivation all thru 
ithe summer Plow and hoe them well 
but do not ridge the rows too much 
Many strawberry growers advocate level 
leultivation. But they seem to do better 


for us when the row is rounded up slight- 
When the runners begin to take hold 


i\ 





bE. G., Ind 


for Early Green or Large Win- 
ter Oniona. White, Red or Yel- 
low. Pint, 30c; quart, 50c; 
prepaid. 

Vaughan’s Bulk Seeds of 
hew crop are now re acy You 
can't order too early this year, 
many are scarce and will soon 
be gone. Vaughan's Seed Book for 
1918 tells the whole story. Malled 






FREE, East and West. Largest growers of Onions, 
Cabbage, and Radish have used Vaughan's Seeds for 
more than forty years. Write for a copy today. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 

31-8 Randolph St., CHICAGO 43-8 iTS St. NEW YORK 

100 ONLY $1.25 
100 Americus Superb or Pro- 
gressive post paid only $1.25. 
Also25 Koellanew everbearingstraw- 
berries free to every customer, St. 
Regis Everbearing Red Rasp. 100 


$1.50. catalog full fruit bargains free 
200 Spring plants Strawberries $1.00 


W. H. KOELL, Box 600, Hampton, Iowa 
Make Your Place Fruitful! 


Why not have a home supply of fine fruits?Why 
buy or do without when you can raiseall you need 
and have it handy for the women folks? But when 
you plant be sensible and plant geod stuf--only the 
best It pays. Send fer our catalog of highest 
quality fruits especially berries of all kind 

MAKE YOUR GROUNDS BEAUTIFUL! 

Why not have a lit tle beauty and pleasure around th« 
home acre? Make it mice for the family. Costs very little. Our 
big catalog tells what to yo and how. Enclose Se stamp for 
postage. H.J. Weber & Sons Nursery Co., Nursery, Mo. 


Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 
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Baskets 

Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you \ Pr 
Basket Factory in the Country. 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129 New Albany, Iné. 
Grow Everbearing Strawberries 


can save money by buying direct 
And Get A Crop Four Weeks After 








planting. Large, Sweet, Luscious Berries for 
your table every day until ground freezes. 
Send for our Illustrated Plant Catalog. 
It’s free. Describes all kinds of Berry Plants. 


| BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 1, Bridgman, Mich. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


on Strawberry Flantese. Many othe 
| varieties and garden roots at reasonable prices. Catalog 
| Free. Write todayto A.D.Weston & Co.Bridgman,Mich 
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“Every little bit helps,” is a slogan 
that has become popular of late, and this 
is as true of sorghum cane syrup as other 
side crops. 

The sorghum campaign in our locality 
last season caused most farmers to plant 


a patch of sufficient e" to make molasses | 
but unfortunately, | 


for the family need, 
much was planted late aud got frosted, 
which practically ruined it. 

In a small way sorghum cane is planted 
by hand in hills eighteen to twenty-four 
inches apart in rows thirty to thirty-six 
inches apart, using ten to fifteen seeds per 
hill; covering lightly, and later thinning 
to three or four stalks per hill. With this 
crop it is nearly always necessary to give 
one hand hoeing while the plants are small; 
shallow and frequent cultivation is also 
essential, altho the cane will stand a great 
deal of drouth. 

There is a general opinion that cane 
grown on a low or fertile soil will produce 
dark, strong syrup, and that planted on 
very poor soil will produce light colored 
syrup of fine quality. While this holds 
true in the main it is by no means always 
so, as I have learned. 

The quality of the syrup may depend 
upon many things; the person making the 
syrup, the stage at which ¢ ane is cut and to 
some extent, type of soil it is grown on. 
Light frost does not apparently injure the 
quality of cane, but sharp freezes usually 
ruin it. 

The seed if properly cured to insure 
ood germination, has a commercial value, 
eing used to sow for forage or hay crops. 

The blades make excellent feed for stock. 
—QO. R. A., Morgan Co., Ind. 


CABINET FOR BERRY SELLING 

When the small fruits are peddled from 
the farm, the common shipping crates 
are often used. A device immeasurably | 
superior has been sie ised by a gardener | 
who retails many bushels of strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries and currants. 
It is a cabinet with drawers, about three 
feet high, three feet deep, and just wide 
enough to fit into the back of his demo- 
crat wagon. The drawers are each five to 
six inches deep, and they are filled with 
the berry baskets. It is a neat looking 
outfit and keeps the fruit in excellent 
condition, free from dust. There is one 
feature which appeals very much to con- 
sumers. The drawers of good depth 
enable the producer to slightly heap the 
baskets, which is impossible with the or- 
dinary shipping crate. 

Little details explain in their aggregate 
many successful enterprises. The gard- 
ener using this selling cabinet is a leader 
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PREPAID 
OU can’t afford 
to take any 
chanceson yourseedcorn 
this year. Everybody 
knows that over half the 
cornsavedforseedthisyear 
is worthless. You have al- 
ways intended to have a 
seed corn tester. Here is the 
handiest, quickest corn tester 
at the lowest price ever 
heard of. 
Corn testing is easy with the 
Mun. Ears are filed in racks 
directly above or below 
compartments where ker- 
neis are tested. No tagging 
of ears, no dangerouslamp, 
no hard work. The 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
THE FAMILY SORGHUM PATCH; 
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under present conditions. If it 
grows in a Mun, every kernel will 
grow in your field, 


Made of cypress, “the wood eter- 
nal,” 8’’x12”’x 36’. Holds 36 earseach 
filling. Just the handy size for quick 

testing during spare time. 

And it’s GUARANTEED! If you are not satis- 
fied, back comes every cent of your money. 


Just tear off the coupon, fillin yourname -@ 
and address and mail it with a $3.5 
money order, draft or local check. ¢ 
We ‘ll ship immediately your Mua 4 


Corn Tester, all charges paid. e 
Don't wait another day. Ear- a 
test every ear of corn you \ ‘al 
can find and be 100% safe. ce) 
MUN CORN TESTER 4° 


With the dis- 


COMPANY rs thet appaeae 

ing that i am not 

Box J, FROST satisfied, I have only to 

MINNESOTA return it within 10 days 
@” and you will refund my 

PW money, please find attached 

4 ‘money order-draft-local check—for 


o $3.50 for a Mun Corn Tester, —— 
e prepaid. Mun Corn Tester C 
Box J, Frost 


Minnesota 


Mun isanearth tester > 
—the only sure ae ~  e ay e 
method 4 oe 
o (R. F.D.) tintin 
# (Town) (State) 











in his couaty. On a Saturday night after 
supper, in the large town in which he re- 


tails his produce, he has sold strawberries 


to the amount of $50.—B. H. 


PROTECT STRAWBERRIES FROM 
FROST 


We have found the following method 
to be very effectual in protecting straw- 
berries from late spring frosts. There is 
wracticaliy no danger to strawberries 
eos the cold in winter. The first warm 





days of spring start the plants to grow- 
ing, then a late frost will partially or 
totally destroy the season’s crop. We 
eover the strawberry bed sometime dur- 
ing the winter with a thick coating of 
strawy horse manure, being careful to 
avoid the use of manure which has hay in | 
it. In the spring after danger of frost is 
past, we rake most of the straw off 
the rows into the allevs between the rows, 
letting the chaff and manure sift down | 
among the plants. Besides fertilizing the 
ground, this covering of manure delays i 
the starting of plant growth until the 
danger of a killing frost is past.—L. B. C. 


The licensing of fruit and produce a | | 
ers will increase the confidence of pro- | 
ducers‘as well as consumers. It will be an | 
incentive toward greater production. | 


This Man Made $1500 
PerAcre from Strawberries é 


=] 


Grown the “KELLOGG WAY” & 


Growers everywhere are making big profits from Kellogg yy, 
Strawberries. E. D. Andrews of Michigan pac for acozy $4000 home 


from two acres of Ke|llogg Strawberries. 


Johansen of Nebraska 


made $670 from only three-fourths of an acre. 
iellogg” s big red strawberries are the biggest, sweetest and most de- 


Get this book and make $500to $1200 per acre. 


ik yard, 


ON Tete Tow 


It tells how to make one 


acre do the work of two and all about Kellogg’s wonderful Everbearing Straw- 


berries which are loaded w'th big, red berries from June unt!] snow flies. 


It also 


explains the big cash prizes we offer boys and girls, ee contains 


30 S$ Strawberry 


Tells them h 
gives —, inforn matics about Kellogg’ 


for the women folks 
berry dvintios. Also 
traw 
2, ite retest in 


W. L. PORBES, 
Vermont. 


Reci 


repose all kinds s a 
for this 


Tes FREE and postpaid. A aay ot 4 return mail. 
one wi. KELLOGG co. 


Three Rivers, Mich. 





"36S CROP GROWING DAYS 
ECVERY YEAR 


CATTLE, HOGS, ALFALFA, BARLEY, MILO MAIZE and COTTON, 


grown on the rictiest 


in the World. 
{ Angeles, 


land in 


ok of Facts, 


the United States, 
Imperial Valley, California, one of the most pros; 
Only 7 hours’ 
47.000 acres 
Million Dollar Irrigation 
on easy payments if desired. 


Vy Tons of Alfalfa per acre each vear. 
We for cur Free Bi ; 


are making 
erous sections 
ride by rail from Los 
recently placed under @ 
System is now being sold 
Land producing Eight 
Write today 
highly illustrated. 


Imperial Valley Farm Lands Association 
219 oe Bidg. 
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Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. mead taem, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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W AS—FRUIT IS 


Suggestions from a Veteran Pruner on Shaping Trees for Fruit 


HE best place pe SET 
to study prun 


ing is in the 





] 


ost productive or- 
hards in the com- 

nity Pruning 
r iruit is an art 
hat only vears of 
expeTience can pe! 
tect T he best ol 
teachers is none too 
good to demon- 
strate a process 
which may mak: 


or break your suc- 
cess as an orchard- 
ist after years of 
toil and anticipa 





— ———$—$< production and 
“= i ee is neg- 
aif lected. A light 





trimming, judi- 
ciously directed, 
will keep the trees 
free from dead 
limbs andin condi- 
tion to produce the 
best crop each year. 

Sometimes it 1s 
necessary to shock 
old neglected trees 
back imto produc- 
tion by a _ severe 
cutting back. 
{mong some old 
fruit growers it is 
the practice to com- 
pletely dehorn old 





best pruner in Kansas” to see how he prunes to produce the 
mammoth crops of fruit which his orchard yearly turns out. 
“Most people prune because they have always been taught 
that it is the correct thing to do to a tree,” says Mr. Pyle, “and 
so they go ahead whenever they get time and slash out a few 
limbs. They seem to figure like my old schoolmaster did that 
corporal punishment was justified, because if a boy hadn't 
done anything wrong yet he certainly would soon and a little 
extra treatment would not come amiss. The trouble with these 
people is that their desire to prune, clip, cut and slash a tree 
gets away with them and they go at it with no definite purpose 
r method. Indiscriminate ‘‘tree butchery’? does more harm 
than if the tree were allowed to shape itself in its own free way. 
\t the time of planting,” says Mr. Pyle, “I cut back the 
top so it will corr spond to the root system and not ev aporate 
more water than the underground portion can supply. With 
apples, pears and our native plums this will be at least one-half. 
\ll of the branches are shortened and if the head is compact 
removed entirely. Peaches and trees which send out 
g shoots cannot be pruned as much. The side branches are 
back as much as seems necessary to keep it in proper limits 
1 prevent its getting too tall and seraggly. Cherries generally 
ed very little trimming at first. The time of the year young 
ees are set out determines to a large extent the amount that 
st be cutaway. Ifthe buds are still sleeping and the weather 
et less of the top will need to he 


ne are 


taken off aun a 
On all his trees Mr. Pyle likes an 
ypen head, low to the ground. It is | 
ost impossible to thoroly spray 
very blossom on a high rangy tree 
nd disease soon spreads if there are 
ny spots left untreated Tall 
their fruit more readily 
n wind storms and even if it does 
tick until the harvest it is difficult 
to ga bruising. The 
more of the crop that can be reached 
from the yr nind the le 2s W ill he the 
labor required and in better condi- 
ion can the fruit be kept for mar 


ting 


mbs | mse 


without 


ther 


Ke igg 
An open headed tree will be the 
most free from disease. To secure 
is open, vase form the main trunk 
3 cut off at the desired height and 
the side limbs are all made to grow 
rom the trunk at about the same 
ngle. This gives a broad tree with 
ots of surface near the ground, and 
the limbs are far enough apart to 
ike pruning easy. Light and air are neeessary in every func- 
n which the tree performs in maturing a perfect crop. The 
ves need both to manufacture plant tissues. Sunlight puts 
» red cheeks on apples and the pink blush to the peach. If 
he tree top is open admitting lots of light the fruit ripens 
ter, and the early bird on the market, as well as the one in 
the garden, always catches the worm. 
Disease germs like the shade of a dense close headed tree 
nd the dampness always found there. In such conditions they 
thrive best and poison from the orchardists sprayer never 
hes them. Pruning to an open head admits sunlight, the 
vorst enemy of disease, and allows the entrance of sprays to 
do their work in keeping the wood and buds healthy and strong. 
As the trees advance in years a smaller proportion of the 
vood is cut away at each pruning. If too much is taken away 
t one time the energies of the tree must be turned toward wood 





\n open top admits sunlight and discourages disease 


apple trees to bring 
them back to fruit- 
fulness. With his 
cherries and peaches Mr. Pyle cuts the tops clear off thus giving 
an excess of root over top. New branches are then sent out 
which are much more suited to fruiting than were the old ones. 
‘Too severe heading in may weaken the tree, however, and should 
be handled with care by the beginner. 

Mr. Pyle studies his trees and knows that varieties of fruit 
like classes of people must be handled as their peculiarities 
demand. That is why he is able to have plums that people will 
come miles to buy, why peaches set, mature and ripen in his 
orchard when others in the community have none, and why 
Pyle’s quality apples and apple juice are served on the most 
elite tables in Kansas. He knows the apple bears its fruit on 
little “spurs” and that the ancient little branches bearing these 
spurs are slow of growth. Hit or miss, unintelligent trimming of 
these crooked little spurs would ruin his chances for fruit for a 
number of years. Opening the head of the tree by the removal! 
of surplus or dead limbs encourages the growth of the small 
fruit producers and insures a regular yield each season. 

Likewise Mr. Pyle knows that the peach, plum and cher 
would be ruined by such pruning as the apple demands. On 
peaches more wood growth is produced each year and blossoms 
come out along the new growth some distance from the end. 
Heavy trimming keeps up the supply of new wood growth upon 
which the fruit buds appear. Here Mr. Pyle uses his knife 
freely in some cases removing the entire top of the tree. Cherries 
and plums cannot stand such severe 
cutting since their spurs bear for 
three or four years, but they can be 
trimmed much heavier than apples. 
Cherry trees completely dehorned 
have returned good crops on the 
Pyle farm. 

(nd then there are a number of 
other things which will alter your 
pruning methods,” says Mr. Pyle; 
“take the soil for instance. The 
type of soil and the climate will 
influence to some extent the amount 
vou dare remove. Different var- 
ieties of apples or other fruit will 
stand varying amounts of cutting 
L have old stand-by varieties such as 
Jonathan, Ben Davis, Gano and 
Winesap and I know the individual 
needs of each one. Trees pleuted 
close together require a little more 
severe pruning than those that are 
far apart and so it goes, vou may 
have a condition to consider your 
neighbors do not have.” Mr. Pyle 
is a pioneer and a veteran in the use 
of the pruning knife. “Keep an open top,” says he, “and prune 
low to the ground. Study the character of your wood growth 
and the formation of fruit buds. Learn how your conditions are 
different from those of others in the game and prune to suit your 
individual needs. Careful study before vou begin will save you 
loss and disappointment later.” 

Old neglected fruit trees can be restored to their former 
vigor and fruitfulness by a thoro course of pruning, spraying, 
fertilizing and cultivation. Remove all dead branches and water 
sproutsand then cut the top so as to let in plenty of sunshine. 
Scrape off the old, dead bark from all branches and the trunk 
down to several inches below the surface of the ground. With 
a garden fork carefully pulverize the ground around the tree, 
mulch the soil with well-rotted manure, and, finally, at the 
proper season, spray to destroy all insects. 


tion And so 

was with the id 

of. being “‘set right”’ 

ths | . Mr. Pyle studies his tolearn where the fruit buds grow. Sometimes slackers can be shocked 
lat went to back into production by dehorning 

Frank Pyle, “the 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Adding Millions To Crop 
Values With Less Labor 


<—\}//) 


THE TOOLS OF PROSPERITY: 


E-B (Emerson) Piows 

E-B (Emerson) Engine Plows 

E-B (Emerson) Harrows 

E-B (Emerson) Planters 

E-B (Emerson) Grain Drills 

E-B (Emerson) Cultivators 

E-B (Emerson) Listers 

E-B Potato Machinery 

-B (Standard) Mowers 

-B Hay Tools 

-B Baling Press 

Emerson) Spreaders 

Emerson) Gas Engines 

(Newton) Wagons 

Emerson) Buggies 

Emerson) Auto Trailers 

(Reeves) Threshers 

(Geiserand Peerless) Threshers 

(Geiser) Saw Mills 

-B (Reeves and Peertess) Steam 
Engines 

-B 9-16 Kerosene Tractor 

-B 12-20 Kerosene Tractor 

-B (Big Pour) 20-35 Tractor 

-B (Reeves) 40-65 Tractor 


BOOS SMM MMe em me 
perevere 
bebcbubebubehabed 


OUR problem this year on your farm is to 
as bigger yields than ever before in the 

Ses of an unprecedented labor shortage. In 

this national farm emergency E-B Implements are 
aiding farmers to do Can 25% to 100% more 
work, by saving their time and energy and elimi- 
nating delays due to adjustments, breakdowns and 
repairs. Here are just a few examples of bigger 


_crops with less help through 


The «<£-B> Line 


The E-B Foot Litt Plow can be handled by a woman or a 
boy. E-B Quick Detachable Shares—to be had only on 
E-B Plows—save time, decrease draft and increase yield. 


The E-B Planter’s simplicity reduces labor of operation. 
Its accuracy of drop and its ability to plant at an even 
depth insures a more nearly perfect stand. 


The E-B Cultivator with its quick and easy action saves 
the driver and prevents digging out of plants. 


Increase your crop yields by using labor-saving farm ma- 
chinery. Look for it under the E-B trademark. It shows 
the way to better, more profitable farming. 


Ask your dealer for E-B Machinery, or write us for field 
views and suggestions for use as prepared by the E-B 
Agricultural Extension Department. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
Good Farm Machinery Established “iss2 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
YOUR PROBLEM—To increase crops with decreased heip, 

YOUR REMEDY-—E-B Tractors and Labor-Saving Farm Machinery 
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* DRY BATTERY} 
Srpav 


For ignition 
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Valuable Book Sent FREE 


By Makers of 


Red Seal Dry Batteries || 


Guaranteed — Ask Your Dealer 


Give dealer’s name and we will send you free 
book—''How to Run the Gas Engine—Simplified’’— 
ueed as text book by State Agricultural Colleges 
and High Schools. Also get Free catalog of 
Everything Electrical for Home and Farm. 


meet ETSCTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
. Fifth Ave., Chicago 

New mo "St. Louis San Francisco 

Factories: Jersey City, St. Louis, Ravenna, Obie 


Bound Brook Oil-less 


Bearings on Battleships 

















tattle p trovers, submarines and aero- 
Hanes are ¢ =F none dw th Bound Brook Oil-less 
Be rn the str yest posaib le recommenda- 
t I t that vour tractor, gasoline engine and 


other farm machinery be equipped with these 
trouble-proof bearings 

Send for free book, “‘Oil-less Bearings’’ 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Company 


Box S, Bound Brook, N.J. 










Bus o ING 
Save oll, break- 
ace, delays and repairs. 


Pay No Moncey 


ea Unit You See it 


ur hogs know where they 
t Give them the chance ana 
the vy will rid themselves of lice 
snd skin disease 


Capital Hog Oiler 
ls a rubbing post for hog»—they 
w how to use it, and can 
h every part of their body 
Weighs 45 »ounds. Made 
of cast tron. Otling, system simple 
und works perfect! No waste of 
Put one in your hog lot ana 
vur hogs healthier and your 
ta greater. Shippex appro. 
* you pay forit. ¢ iplete 
circular mail 
Liberal offer to f 

ite today 
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WESTERN og, ONMER CO., 

300 Main St., Washington, lowa 


REE to Hay Balers 


—our latest Hay-Baling Profit-Book 
WRITE — get wonderful 1918 money- 
making opportunity with an 


ADMIRAL ?-riss 
















Most powerful simple lever prin- 
ciple. Fastest hustler baler made. 
80 yeare leader 

»oe war hay demand. Coto 
self and neighbors 

ali- Write 


PRESS COMPANY 
Kanses 








To Make Crops Pay 
There’s a Brown's Auto-Spray that will 
t you. 40 styles--hand, traction and 
have bon-clog nozzle save 
ble. Used by Experiment 
and over 450,000 farmers, 
eners, ete. Sendtoday ee. 


& 5 a Guide--both free 
cheater ge 


+ BROWN CO. 
858 Maviest. Rochester, 

Every Successful Farming advertise- 

ment is guaranteed. Read them. 
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RESETTING ORCHARD TREES 


Even in orchards which have the best 


of care, trees will occasionally die or be 
blown down. It is generally desirable to 
replant where the dead trees have stood. 

I] have an orel ard which was planted 
| seven years ago \t that time I had never 
| he urd of using dvn I té to blast tree holes 


and my trees were planted in spade dug 
} holes. Atsome places it seemed impossible 
to get. the trees to grow, altho some of 
}them were replanted three times I 
tributed their failure to hardpan, ce- 
| moe nted gr vel or some type of soil that 
} does not permit root growth or is im- 
| pervious to moisture 
ago l tried dynamiting 


| \bout four vears 
for the first th 
where I had not previously 


It was used in places 
heen successful 


ie. 


| in getting trees to live. After adopting the 
i new met od I had no further trouble and 
since thet. time have been doing all of my 
resetting work by this method. In my 
orchard, at the present time, there is nota 
dead tree nor a missing tree in the rows 
Some of the trees planted in blasted 
holes have grown so rapidly that they 


th others planted 
four vears ahead. 


have nearly caught up v 


in spade dug holes twoto 





in 


Planting trees with dynamite is a very 
simple method. A bore hole i is put down 
ibout. thirtv inches and one-half cartridge 
of low grade dynamite to each cap and 

| fus e being att: hed is tamped in and the 
fuse lighted. The hole is then dug out to 
. te the cavity formed by the blast and 


oper depth. The tree 

earth thoroly firmed. 
to do this blasting 
for wet subsoil has 
than pulverize 


» ho le fil iad te on 
and the 

important 
| is drv 


rather 


Is +o set 

It is very 
when the subso 
i tendency to p 


OC. F. 


| REVIVING AN ORCHARD 
\ traveler thru the 
number of orchards th 


country sees any 


t are given little or 


ino care The vield from these orchards is 
nearly always limited and the quality of 
ithe fruit inferior, being wormy and dis- 
leased, and, if salable, brings the lowest 
|price. If properly pruned, sprayed, and, 
Im some Instances, fe rtilized, practically 
all of these orchards would yield profit- 


able crops 

4 striking example of what may be ac- 
complishe d by goo rd methods is the results 
secured from the Elliston orchard in 
lsouthern Missouri. This orchard covered 
about forty acres and was planted entirely 
ito Ben Davis apples. ‘The trees were 
thirteen vears old, and having had but 
littl» eare had never vielded a profitable 
crop prior to 1914 The land was some- 
what thin and many of the trees had died, 


le iving only about ¢ gt teen hundred on 
the forty acres 
In the fall of 1914 a horticultural ex- 


er to handle one acre 


pert induced the ow! 


of the orchard 1 demonstration plat 
This plat was pruned thoroly, sprayed, cul- 
tivated and given a light application of 
manure The rer vinde r of the orchard 
was pruned d sprayed the following 
season, but no cultivation or fertilizer 
applied. The owner was nthusiastic dur- 
ing the growing season, but when he 
gathered the crop his returns were just 
ibout equal to his expenses. For this 
reason, he became discouraged and re- 
| fused to go any further with the work In 
talking the matter « with the horti- 
| cultural agent t! owner stated that 
“he did not. b there s anything in 
the orchard | ess He also said to 
the agent, “If you f it you tell me 
ibout its being pr vou should be 
willing to put some of your own money In- 
to the proposition | will lease you the 
orchard and you can handle it personally” 
This gave the hortucuitu ! man his 
{ hance. He I d tne son ¢« I the owne»r 
leased the o1 d tour vears. The 
agent was ) ! e smentifiec in- 
struction and er yas tO superT- 
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Cool Motor 
More Power 


Most motor 
overheating is 
due to ineffi- 


cient fan belts. 
An efficient fan belt 
cools your motor 
properly. More 
Mapeed. More; power. More mileage from 
your oil. Less worry. Lesstrouble. Saves 
time. The most efficient fan belt made is the 


C ROWE Mechanical 


FAN BELT 


Flexible steel chain belt, with fric- 
tion blocks of best oak-tanned sole- 


leather. Grips the pulleys and drives 
the fan at full speed. Will not stretch or break. 


15,000 Mile Guarantee 

You run no risk when you buy a Crowe Me- 
chanical Fan Belt. The manufacturers’ guaran- 
tee it to drive your fan efficiently for 15,000 
miles. If it fails, :t will be replaced or your 
money will be refunded in full. 
Order from your Dealer or direct 

Ford belts $1.25 (Canada $1.50). Instantly 
adjustable to any Ford model. Write for parti- 
culars and prices for other cars. pre- 
paid where we have no dealer. You need one 
on your ra Order one today. 


CHANICAL BELT co. 
east ST. JOSEPH, mo. 














MAKE YOUR TIRE 


MONEY GO FARTHER 


What would you say to getting 
tires guaranteed for €,000 miles 
at the lowest prices in America? 
Tires in which every cent of 
money, every ounce of energy, 
every thoughtof the makers, are 
concentrated on quality—and 























x alone, 
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he PLAIN & NON- 

x Gueranteed 

hn are absolutely phigh grade in every 
Z } fespect, despite their low cost. The 


y 


purest Para rubber and the strongest 
| Sea Island cotton fabric enter into 
! their manufacture. You get the low 
ay only because WE SELL 
RECT, We have no salesmen, 
oneie You pocket the saving. 
And remember this: If the tire does 
Fy not live up to ite guarantee, you get 
Napa fullcredit tor unexpired mileage and we 
Day express both ways. - err 
and free illustrated booklet. 
THEL. ~ “a M. RUBBER co. 


Richard 0. 
Week bine Oona, 490%. tice ton Corsage 
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Ford Owners 
Use Less Gas - More Air. 
F increase Carbon 


crease Mileage 30% 
The 9as-E-Cd 
System for Ford Cars 
will positively increase your mileage 
an average of 30°. 

It will eliminate carbon entirely. 

It will make your Ford Engine run and pull 
like a six. 

Attached to your present carburetor it enables 
you to use more air in your mixture. Install it 
yourself in 20 minutes. No holes to bore. No 
moving parta. ickly pays for itself. Reduces 
friction. Alds tw Spereanes pews. 

Write today for free 
booklet and definite 
money-bac aran- 
tee. Or send the price 
$10 and we will send 
you the Gas-E-Co 
System by parcel post 
andrefundyour 
money if youare will- 
ing to be without the 
System after 10 Gays’ trial. 

ASOLINE ECONOMY CO., 
Phila., U. S. A. 
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1108 Colonial Trust Bidg., 
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A Small Size Oil Pall 
An Lron-Clad Guarantee 


BURNS KEROSENE | 
ATALL LOADS 


“The new 14-28 sure is a rea/ OilPull” 


HAT’S the way a Kansas farmer who bought one the other day, put it. And he hit the nail right on 
the head. Just consider this—in the 14-28 you’re getting more than just a small, light weight, easily 
handled tractor. You're getting all that p/us the well known Rumely OilPull dependability and long 
life—-guaranteed ability to burn low grade fuel oils at all loads, under all conditions—automatic speed 


control—oil cooling. You're getting a real OilPull. 

Nor have strength or power been sacrificed in making the 
44-28 a light weight tractor. It’s a big power outfit—capable 
of handling up to 5 bottoms in plowing, and to run a 24 to 28 
inch thresher with all attachments. 


And you'll find the 14-28 extremely easy to handle. The 
platform is just a step from the ground—all operating levers 
are within easy reach and all working parts easy of access. 
It has an automobile steering device. It is short turning. An 
air starter is part of the reguiar equipment. 

Then there’s the patented shifting device that makes the 
14-28 equally efficient on drawbar or belt, with no sacrifice in 
construction. The 14-28 catalog explains it fully—we'll just 
say here that it is one of the greatest improvements that has 
been made in tractor construction. 


Get These Special Catalogs 


A new OilPull catalog is just out. Besides covering 
every detail of the new 14-28, it describes the medium and 
large size OilPulls, the 18-35 and 30-60 h. p. Also you'll want 
the catalog of the new small Ideal thresher—the 20x36 Junior 
—made especially to be run by a small size tractor. Just ask 
our nearest branch. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. 


(Incorporated) 
LaPorte Indiana 


ADVANCE~RUMELY | 


For your protection—a written guarantee 


A tractor’s ability to burn kerosene or other oil fuels can’t 
be established by claims or “near” guarantees. You are en- 
titled to Anow what kind ofan oil burning outfit you are buy- 
ing, and the only way to protect yourself is to demand a 
written guarantee such as goes with every OilPull. 


Remember this. A tractor either burns oil economically 
—at all loads—under all conditions that a tractor must run 
up against—or it doesn’t. 


Don’t be misled by word of mouth claims or guarantees 
that “talk but say nothing.” Demand what you are entitled to 
—a fair and square written guarantee. 





18-35 H. P. 








intend the work. All the labor in con-| For 1917 no additional fertilizer was ap- 


nection with the orchard was hired. 

For 1916 the orchard was fertilized 
with twelve tons of Kansas City stock- 
vards manure per acre, pruned, cultivated 
ind sprayed three times. The total ex- 
pense for the season, including labor, pow- 
er spray rig and spraying material 
‘mounted to $788.75. The manure had 
10t been applied long enough to put full 
vigor into the trees and that year the crop 
vas light making only 625 bushels, bring- 
ng $352.50 in returns. This showed a 
loss for the season of $436.25, not count- 
ing the value of the equipment on hand. 





plied, but the trees were given the neces- 
sary pruning, cultivated and sprayed four 
times. In addition to the funds left over 
from the previous crop, $100 was added 
to pay for labor and spray material. 

‘his time a good crop of apples was 
secured and was sold orchard run at 
$1.50 per hundred pounds. The total re- 
ceipts were $5,660.60. The owner of the 
orchard was paid for the lease $1,128.07. 
After deducting all expenses of harvesting, 
the horticultural agent and the son of the 
owner divided as profits $3,667.50, and 
left on hand to carry expenses next sea- 





gon $436.35, besides a power sprayer, 
pruning shears, picking bags, crates, etc, 
The two men each put in $410 capital. 


They have taken out $1,833.75, and 


have practically all of their original 
capital intact. Two years ago you could 
have bought that orchard for $75 per 
acre. You cannot buy it now for $200 
per acre.—I. O. Schaub. 


When you buy advertised goods you 
know exactly what the quality will be. 
You can depend on the same quality every 
time you buy an advertised article. 
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Your country. needs every 


kernel of grain and every 
pet of meat that its farms can pro- 
uce. Millions of bushels of grain are 
wasted annually. This waste on the 
average farm wae feed several extra 
hogs, cattle or sh make you more 
money— increase fo production. 


will enable you to stop this waste — to 

pasture every field after harvest and save 

me sahen sat sands tught an tr 7 the 
that stands t and trim 

ence r iJ 


laste stg requresfomer | pnd See your 
FREE « Ropp’ 61918Calculator (SOc 


—— free every 
for our Fence 
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The South Invites The 
Thrifty Immigrant 


Trt South is calling the Northern and West- 

ern farmer who is earnestly seeking longer 
and more favorable growing seasons; who is able 
to dispose of his present holdings at high prices 
and invest in Southern lands fully as productive 
at less than half the market price Northern 
and Western lands. Two crops per year on the 
same land in the South are not unusual. Under 
present conditions, quick and assured returns 
in farm operation are demanded; the South 
offers the most attractive opportunities for the 
realization of such returns. For detailed de- 
scriptions of farms for sale in the South and for 
otherinformation pertaining to southern agricul- 
tural possibilities, hdiene 


Jepartment B 

L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 
NASHVILLE - TENNESSEE 
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‘@ Cents per Foot and up. Costs lese than wood. o 
designs. Ali steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 423 North St., Kokomo, Ind.“ 


e. arod Tor 47-in. 
etylee Farm, Poultry and Lawn > 
Fences. Low prices Barbed W Wwe. 


FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 











Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL.4 
0 (}: ACREFA FARM seat of Taylor 
sion. Price $7,500 long time, or ten per 
I nck Sverre Wisconsin 


Write for free catalog now. § 
county Wisconsin, > acres hmprov 
nt Aisec ount for cash. Also 3000 ac res of ideal farming 
SOUTH DAKOTA! Diversity of ere ps 


& 
ww ee FENCE CO 
Ss Box! MORTON, ILLS. © 

four miles fron 

M edford,county 

good buildings, ~ and plenty of 

water, No wasteland. Immediate posses- 

ce 

zing lands ranging in price from $15 to $30 an 
fnest grazing lands in work. B.B. Clarke 
ndustries. Most prosperous section of the { NITED 
I ATED Black, tich, quick soll, with clay under it all 





An vue the same crope and yieids as lowa, Illinots, Wis- 
in and Minnesota. The tend not half the price. 
vestigating, lent it’ 


CHAS. McCAFFREE. tmnlgyation Com’, ‘Capitet 0-22, Pierre, S. 0. 





|more important than all, is that of spray- 





| but a superabundance is ruinous. 
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EARLY SPRING ORCHARD WORK 

The farmer has so many irons in the fire, 
that he is obliged to do the orchard work at 
times when other farm work is not so 


pressing, and this usually occurs in the 
winter and spring before the soil is ready to 
work. There are things that cannot be 
done at this period, but that which can be 
done is best done early, rather than neg- 


lect it. 
There are fifty-two days in the year 
that pruning must not be done. These 


are the fifty-two Sundays, at other times 
when it is warm enough to work the prun- 
ing may he done. 

Too many of us prune up the trees when 
in reality we should prune them down, for 
the tendency of many orchards is to 
grow too tall and slender. Much of this 
is due to the variety, quite a little to too 
close planting, and in some cases to too 
fertile soil. Heading in of the tallest 
shoots is very commendable, and we al- 
ways aim to cut them off just above a 
lateral branch running outward. This 
alone gives a tendency to spreading. 
Some of the brush thruout the central part 
of the tree is also removed in order to let 
in additional sunlight, and the old-time 












advice of “cut out all cross limbs that 
rub each other’, is sometimes adhered | 
to, but this is a minor detail. We have a 


habit of letting the prunings lay in the} 
way too long, they ought to be hauled out 
immediately after cutting 

There are also certain cankers that 
show up on limbs and twigs at this season 
of the year that we try to get out and 
burn. Cut and dried directions say to 
paint over all the wounds where limbs are 
tuken off, but the busy man seldom takes 
time to do this, and if the tree is healthy 
and vigorous, there is little use. 

Orchards on poor soil, or those which 
have borne fruit for years without fertili- 
zation, often respond liberally to an ap- 
plication of manure or rotten straw ap- 
plied at this season of the year. 


Sut important as any, and really 


aS 


The dormant spray is the one relied 
and ne gle cted or- 


Ing. 
upon to clean up old 
chards, and the importance of its timely 
and thoro application rarely over- 
estimated. This spraying consists of a 
strong application of lime sulphur solution 
in the majority of cases, but a miscible 
oil is sometimes used. 

The dormant spray is much stronger 
than any other of the season and it must 
reach each part of the tree sprayed, coat- 
ing it with a very thin coat of the solution. 
In this way we are able to reach the fungus, 
also the scale enemies of the tree. In 
many cases we see a thoro spraying of 
the body and the large r limbs, while the 
twigs and small limbs remain only partial- 
ly covered with the mixture. A pres- 
sure of 150 to 200 pounds, or in some 
cases even more, gives better results, cov- 
ers more surface per gallon, and does it in 
much less time, and with greater ease on 
the man who wields the rod. You have 
all heard of how sparing the rod spoils | 
the child; it certainly spoils the tree to be 
sparing in the m: inipul: ition of the spray- 
ing rod. ‘The first-class rod man never 
lets the spray rod point in one direction 
but an instant.—O. R. A. 


BENEFITS FROM DRAINING 
ORCHARDS 
Thoro drainage of any soil is necessary 
to put It In gt od produ ing orde fT, be it for 
grain, vegetables or fruits. Fruit plant 
roots will not thrive in cold, compact or 
Moisture it is true is essential, 
Plant 
roots breathe oxygen and absorb the ele- 


Is 


wet soils. 





ments necessary for plant growth. In | belene 
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Make more Mone 
ra hig. Stumps 


by your stump land 
cheaply — no no 
expense for teams and 

wder. One man with a 

can rip out any stump 
that can be pulled with the 
best inch steel cable. 
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Write today for 
offer and free book 
d Clearing. 
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Walter J. Fitznatrick 














FARM WHERE WINTER IS 
ALMOST WINTERLESS 
In the“Land of ere where 
make life ~_ living. beads re on PLUS 
a climate thai doubles its productiveness in the 
NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 
Virginia, the Carolinas,Georgia, Alabama & Florida 


Write for information now to 


Wilbur McCoy, Dept. / G. A. Cardwell, Dept. J 
A. & 1. Agent A. &L. Agent 
Jacksonville, Fla. N.C. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


The Standard Railroad of the South. 
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8nd 69 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Send for our new Free catalog 
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TY purpose. 
way to fence well and save 
iN FENCE CO. 
Ohio 





our VUwn rarm 


No matter where it is. Pay no fees or commis- 
sions. Sell quickly—and for cash—by using The 

lex Selling Plans, 5,000 sales already made 
by t modern method. Valuable information FREE. 


Simplex Co., Dept. 44, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Bei booklet free. 


Swigart Land Co., Tee, Vi2s9 Fir First Nat'l Bank Bidg., 
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compact or wet soils where air circulation 
is impossible they can do neither of these 
because the oxygen is not there and the 
necessary elements for growth are locked 
up in the compact soil, consequently the 
trees can not thrive for any great length 
of time. i 
and unfit for any growth. Old, worn soils 
when used for fruits needdrainage more 
than do the newer soils, for these latter 


are somewhat porous and admit of some | 


air circulation. 

By drainage two objects can be ob- 
tained: First, the riddance of surplus 
water; and secondly, the supplying of 


oxygen to the soil thru air circulation and | 
the unlocking of the elements essential | 


to growth in the compacted earth, thus 
allowing plant roots access to both. 

When we speak of drainage, we have 
reference to any soil. Even sandy lands 
are benefited for fruits by ditching, for 
oftentimes they are deficient in stores of 
nitrogen which is so essential to plant 
growth. If the lay of the land does not 
afford natural drainage it should be pro- 
vided artificially. Surface drains may af- 
ford temporary drainage, but this plan 
has its objections, as an orchard thus 
drained will be difficult to get over. Under- 
drainage is far better in these respects, 
besides being much more thoro, especially 
if the tiles are laid well. 

We believe it would be a great benefit if 
every orchard site or fruit or vegetable gar- 
den was well ditched. Not to carry off |} 
water only, but to warm up the soil, | 
cause it to be more easily worked, and to 
supply the plant roots with the elements 
needed in making wood, leaf and fruit. 
Several years ago a neighbor had several 
hundred rods of tile ditching done, the 
ditch running along one side of an or- 
chard. At that time the trees next to | 
the ditch were dwarfed in growth while | 
some rods farther away on higher ground 
the growth was better. But in a short 
time after the ditch had been put in, the 
dw: arfed trees next the ditch put on new 
life and are now ks vigorous as oy —_- 8 
in any other part of the orchard. ‘aoe 

GRAFTING THE GRAPE | 

This is not a common method of pro- 
pagation, since the grape is most readily 
grown from cuttings, but it is often de- 
sirable to work an old vine that is thrifty 
with some better variety of fruit. Such a 
vine will bear fruit the second season. 

Saw off the old vine even with the 
ground, split the stock and insert the 
scion. This is made by trimming a shoot 
of last year’s growth flat and thin in the 
middle and setting diagonally in the cleft 
of the stock. There must be at least one 
bud on the part that projects into the 
ground. It is really a cutting fed by the 
sap from the old vine. The roots will be 
formed on the scion, and while that is 
taking place, the union is made at the 
cleft. Such a graft will often make ten 
feet or more growth in one season. 

Never put grafting wax on the union, 
but cover well with earth after the grafting 
is done. Much sap will escape, but no 
harm will come of it. The work may be 

done any time after the sap starts to 
flowing in spring and until shoots begin 
to appear.—G. H 


SYN SCALD OF FRUIT TREES 

\ recent report from the Cornell experi- 
ment station expresses the opinion that 
sun-seald of fruit trees is caused by alter- 
nate freezing and thawing of the plant 
tissue on the southwest side of tree 
trunks. 

“Sun-scald seems to be a late winter in- 
jury as distinguished from crown rot, 
which is perhaps an early winter injury. 
Sun-seald is said not to be due to late 
growth, er unripened condition of the 
trees in the fall, while crown rot is due 
to this cause. A _ practical method of 
preventing sun-seald,”’ according to the 
eport, “is to spray or paint the trunks of 

e trees with whitewash. ° 





Compacted soils are cold, sour | 
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My Progressive Everbearing Strawberries 


BEAR FRUIT FROM EARLY JULY UNTIL LATE | FALL | 





Every farm in the United States should havea patch 
of my famous Progressive Everbearing Strawberries. These 
berries bear delicious fruit from early July until frost comes in 
the fall. Here is a real bargain: 
100 Everbearing 
Strawberry Plaats $2. 25 
These plants will sup- 
ply you with delicious 
yerries all summer long, and will 
repay you 100 times over. Order now. 
ES |FREE with every order of the above I will 
‘jerve 10 fancy Gladiolus Bulbs, absolutels FREE. 


HANSEN HYBRID PLUMS 


Grow Everywhere—Bear Fruit in 2 Years 
Hansen Plums grow everywhere No winters are too cold—no summers 
are too hot or dry Put in an orchard of these fine Plum Trees and y« 
will be eating delicious Plums in 2 vears. Here is a fine assortment that 
covers & ripening period of 45 days 


10 Strong 5 to 6 ft. Hansen Plum Trees $3-95 


FREE with your order for 10 of these Plum Trees I will give you 
2 Compass Cherry Trees and a package of Pe-Tsal, 
(Chinese Cabbage Seeds), absolutely Free 


SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER 
100 yey = ery Plants | $5.95 =. 
rees / — [oe 
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10 Hansen 
With the above combination offer I will 
give you the 3 above Fares Grrrs abeo- , f. 
lutely Fuse. Order at once direct from [79 g 20; 
thie ad. Big 1918 Catalog Free on request. e : 
©. B. Gurney, Pres. Cog? F as 

GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO, e0.% 25 
195 Gurney Sq. Yankton, S. D, Xé%?.~ aa : 


“NO PUNCTURES= 
NO BLOWOUTS 


To prevent tire irom rl s and to increase tire mileage use ESSENK.\ 
TIRE FILLER. This wonderful nonrutter composition takes t 
place of inner tubes, r lis the casing completely and provides a perfect 
riding cushion—making the auto at last 100°. perfect. 

Essenkay Tire Filler is not affected by heat. cold, water, sand, mud 
pressure, friction, atmospheric or climatic cor 










































ditions Retains its resilier indefinit 
eliminates the necessity for buying spare t 
inner tubes, spare rims mps acks, or t 






repair kits Over 16,000 [ assenwer car. and 
truck users now own and recommend it 


DOUBLES TIRE MILEAGE 


Essenkay Tire Filler makes tires stand up full and round ‘till worn 
out evenly down to the very, last layer of fabri thereby dout 
tripling usual mileage Tires that run 10,000 to 20,000 miles on I 

kay are the rude, not the exception, 


FIRST COST—LAST COST 


Aiter Essenkay filled tires wear down to the ae t layer of fabric : 
illustration) the Essenkay is as good as new d can be transterred t 
new tires. Essenkay will last from 5 to 10 years. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We'll send Essenkay for ten days’ Free Trial on your own passengercar or de- 

livery truck— so you may test it under your own road and load conditions, Drive 

over smooth roads and then over the roughest roads you can find; if, after ten 

days actual use, you are not convinced that Essenkay rides like air, that it will 

banish al your tire troubles and double mileage—you will owe us nothing 

Write Today for Free Book, **The Remoriette Story of Essen- 
ay’’ and Particulars of Our Ten Day Free Trial Offer 


“THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS Co. 


W. Grand Avenue CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


The Cheapest Way To 
Pull Stumps 


No horses needed with a Kirstin Puller—no extra help required. 
One man alone pulls biggest stumps in 4 to 10 minutes. The 

1, wonderful Kirstin One-Man Puller pulls little, 
tough or green stumps as low as 5c each; 

also brush, hedges and trees. Cuts land 
clearing cost way down. Costs 
lecs to buy—less to operate. 
Weighs less—has great- 
er strength — 
more 























































Get Our 
FREE Dus Bi 


which tells how to clear your land 

quickly and economically. Book guides you 

over every point. Contains valuable informa- 

tion worth many dollars to every farmer. Write for 
and receive our Very Liberal Offer 


One-M 
irstin Stump Paller i 


works on wonderful leverage ro ives a man 
agiant’s power Patented cable take- s away 

pulling 4 slack cable. Six speeds—when aa loosens 
Increase the » save time. Works in any position, Clears 
anacre from one encher All steel genctageneo- ie sae 
se to give puller a fair trial satis 
ee, te _ @pait-seer to pay, orreturn ef our expen 

eo . low 


—_ t 0 
POWER all snes sizes. "Three yea nt 2 ee wor no flaw --etaplge vase 
Send for Free Book and Very Special "Offer made to ene man in every 


community. Don't miss it. Write today 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO., seuGlsdinctee St., Escanaba, Mich. 
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THE BEAUTY OF EVERGREENS 

One cannot find a lovelier sight in the 
pringtime than apple treesin bloom against 
background of grand evergreens. Noth- 
g is more beautiful in winter than ever- 
eens dotting the snowy landscape mak- 
t cozy setting for the farmhouse. 

\ sunset in 


the summertime over fields 
f golden grain and waving corn, and the 
green pastures with flocks in comfort, 


ns bordering a view of 
always 


with the evergres 
the horizon iret memories we 
cherish 

Such surroundings surely will help in 
keeping the boys and girls on the es 
as in our case, for the city never had any 
charms for us; not enough, at least, to 
ever cause us to leave the farm home. 


These wondrous trees are never affected 
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by insects. They resist sleet and storms 
better than any other trees. 

Our windbreak, which was planted in 
two rows, six or seven feet apart, alternat- 
ing, has well repaid any time or labor spent 
on it.—J. H. M., Ia. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY 
Continued from page 11 
assembly politically impotent, which does 
not control the executive and whose power 
of legislation are subject to an absolute 
veto by the Bundesrat, that is, by the reign- 
ing princes, big and little. German 
Government is government by the Em- 
peror and the dynasties, with the consent 
of the Reichstag, a consent which in prac- 
tice can be forced, if not given voluntarily, 
for the Bundesrat has the power of dis- 
solving the Reichstag whenever it wishes 
to, a power always efficacious thus far. 
The German governing classes, the princes, 
the bureaucracy, agree with Moltke, who 





March, 1918 


said that the real ballot was the cartridge 
which the German soldier carried in his 
cartridge box, that the real representative 
of the nation was the army. 

Only a Debating Club 

For all practical purposes the Reichstag 
is merely a debating club, and a debating 
club that has no power of seeing that its 
will is carried out. As late as January, 
1914, Dr. Friederich Naumann, described 
the humiliating position of the body of 
which he was a member in the following 
words: 

“We on the Left are altogether in favor 
of the parliamentary regime, by which we 
mean that the Reichstag can not forever 
remain in a position of subordination. 
Why does the Reichstag sit at all, why does 
it pass resolutions, if behind it is a waste- 
paper basket into which these resolutions 
are thrown? The problem is to change the 
impotence of the Reichstag into some sort 


of power.” He added: ‘The man who 
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Men of the farms—et a 
maximum tire value at once 












HERE are all kinds of tire values. You can have small value, 
moderate value, or top-notch value in Most Miles per Dollar. The 


choice is yours. Don't blame anyone but yourself if you choose tires 
carelessly and pay the penalty in tire disappointment. 

These are the reasons why Firestone Tires come tip to the 100% mark: 
Firestone Fabric Tire: touSher tread; more cushion stock; more rubber between 
ers; reinforcement in side wall. In the Firestone Cord 
stout cord; each cord imbedded in pure jum; reinforced bead; hinge thrown 
high where strain has least effect. 
Don't be content with anything less than this tested Firestone construction and the re- 
sultin? advantages. One Firestone Tire will lead you to become a Firestone enthusiast. 


In the 


Tire: numerous wa 


Write for our booklet No. 12 which shows how to increase the mileage of any tire 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone TIRES 
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Grip the Road 


with wel a 


/) WEED HIE TTNYA 





To the Road 


Sm That’s what it amounts to when you use 

7 Weed Anti-Skid Chains. They have made the 
automobile an all the year necessity instead of 
an occasional passenger car. 

Heavy, slippery, muddy country roads—almost impass- 
able after rains--are responsible not only for thousands 
ij * of automobile accidents and aggravating delays, but are 

4 Ye i extremely treacherous to life and property. Why not prepare 
Usp $< for accidents before they happen—not after. It’s wisdom to 

YG a equip all four tires of your car with 

hogy 

Ti 


. Weed: Anti-Skid Chains 


Absolutely Neiaiet on a Farmer’s Car 


Slipping and skidding are entirely due to a loss of traction, Perfect trac- 
tion on muddy, slippery, greasy roads is impossible without Weed Chains. 
Wheels equipped with Weed Chains automatically lay their own traction 
surface. Friction is effected without affecting the tires for they grip with- 
out grinding—hold without binding. The hold on like a bull-dog, always 
gain their ground, prevent side skid and drive slip. 

No other device has ever been invented that takes the place of Weed 
Chains. They are the only traction device which can be absolutely relied 
upon at all times and under every road condition. 


They Do Not Injure Tires 


Because They “Creep” 
Weed Chains do nofé injure tires even as much as one little slip or skid because they 
“creep,” that is, continually shift backwards around the tire and thus do not come in con- 
tact with the tread at the same place at any two revolutions of the wheel. They are made of the 
best steel electrically welded and highly tempered. Sizes to fit all styles and makes of tires. 


Ii you drive with chainless tires when the roads are slippery or 
muddy, you are taking chances with your own life, you are liable at 
any moment to have a serious mishap and you are risking the proba- 
bility of aggravating delays. So stop at your dealer’s and equip 
your tires with Weed Chains. Do it today—before it is too late. 


_ Sold For All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 
American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport \¢/ Connecticut 


Also Manufacturers of Weed Chains for Motor Trucks, Dobbins Blow-Out 
« Chains, Weed Chain-Jacks, etc. 
























compared this House to a hall of echoes 
was not far wrong. To those who are 
accustomed to do practical work in life it 
appears &@ mere waste of time to devote 
themselves to this difficult and monoton- 


ousmechanism. * en one 


isks the question, W hat part has the 
Reichstag in German history as a whole? it 
will be seen that the part is a ve ry limited 


one.” “Many millions among us,” said Dr. 


Frank in the Reichstag, “feel it a burning 
shame that while Germans achieve great 
things in trade and industry, in politics 
they are deprived of rights.” 

In the determination of national policy 


‘he German Nation has, therefore, no way 





of enforcing its wishes thru the only 
agency it possesses. In other words, the 
nation does not cag itself. The main- 


spring of power lies not in the Reichstag, 
but mm the Bundesrat, the organ of the 
rinces, every one of whom claims to rule 
by Divine right, not one of whom has his 
policy dictated to him by his people's 
representatives—and in the Kingdom of 
Prussia. 


This, then, is the Government which 
German propagandists tell us is ‘‘the most 
democratic of the world’ under a consti- 
tution which “requires no amendment, 
because it 
of those forms of political organization 


sents by fat the highest G 





which are actually existent in the world.” 
Under it, adds another of the inte ‘lectus il 
body guards of the Hohenzollerns, ‘‘we 
[Germans] are the freest people of the 
earth.” How simple and true, if you only 
start from the principle laid down by one 
of the chief servile fiz atterers that ‘Li iberty 
which is not German is not liberty.’ 

Note: The above article is a part of Bulletin 
No. 3 of the War Information an agg F out by 
the Cc ‘ommittee on Public Information, Washington, 
D. The author, Charles D. Hazen, is professor 
of oa History at Columbia Univ ersity and 
is one of the highest authorities on German govern- 
ment. Next month Professor Hazen will continue 
to show how the rich control parliament anda how 
oyeeey is in reality a one man government.— 
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Dear Junior Soldiers of the Soil 

l am certainly glad to hear from so 
many Junior Soldiers of the Soil. Some 
days we get as many as two hundred let- 
ters, telling about your plans for this year 
Si re going to raise calves, others pigs 
she | others poultr nd a larg 
nu er of boys and girls are going to 
T ‘ I cre of some crop 

I rry we haven't room to pub- 
f letters, reports and pic- 
tu just what young America 
is p win the war. Wecan only 
! ish few of them, but we want to 
I from everyone and at the end of the 
year, will pu sh just what the boys and 
girls are doing this year in the produc- 
tion of food and feed 

I ll means, join the boys’ and girls’ | 
clubs of your state or county and follo 
the instructions of vour club leader or 
county agent. They will tell you just how 
to handle your work to the best advant ize 
ind this medns profit from your under-| 
taking. If you have no county agent or 
club leader, write to your agricultural 
colle ge tor the bull tins and club instruc- 
tions. Belong to the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. It costs nothing to join and the 
benefits are man‘ 

If you want a loan to help you do your | 
bit this year, send for our plan by filling 
out the pledge and coupon found else- 


where in this paper. We will enroll all 
farm boys and girls as Junior Soldiers of 
the Soil, whether you wish a Joan or not. 
Send in three cents im stamps to pay for 
postage and mailing charges, along with 
the signed pledge, and I will send you the 
“soldier button”, special copy of the 
pledge and other matters of vital interest 
to farm boys and girls. We want to en- 
roll 100,000 this year in this great army of 
producers, so let me hear from you with- 


| 


out dela‘ By having eight enrolled in 
your neighborhood, squad will be or- 
ganized and the ones making the best 
records in the various squads, will be 
made corpor 
If you haven't started your farm work | 
this year, do it m and write me today. 
With bes t ba wf your success this | 
year, | 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 
NEBRASKA BOY RAISES 
HOLSTEINS 
I bought . Holstein-Friesian heifer 
calf with the loan of $20. I fed my calf 


on skimmpilk at first and this winter I am 
eding hay and corn I also let her run 
in the ecornstalks and have nice warm 
ter for bad winter weather 


te 


ane! 


My calf weighed about 400 pounds the | 
rst of the year and is doing fin 
The Successful Farming plan has 


Iped me get a start in Holsteins. I in- 


tend to keep my calf and raise more 
Thanking you for your loan.—Paul 
Echtenacht, Wheeler county, Nebr, 
PARENTS ENDORSE OUR PLAN 
[ am sending your coupon in behalf of 


\ 
y 


m Lawrence. What you are doing 
seems to be a great big movement for the 


betterment of the coming farmer and farm 


S 


mn, 


wife, by creating a desire among the boys; 


and girls to do something worth while 
for theic country and which will benefit 
them in the future. Too, I feel there will 
be some farmer in the future who will look 
back to his start in a successful life of stock 
raising, to the time he joined the calf 
or other clubs promoted by Successful 
Farming and its publisher 

As my subscription expires 
November number this year, 
fifty cents to 
Thanking you 
people, Sincerely, 
away county, Mo 


with the 
I enclose 
pay for three years more. 
or the interest in our young 
Benton Prather, Nod- 


Liberty Loans for Farm Boys and Girls 


. 


MICHIGAN BOY AND GIRL ENROLL 


I saw your letter in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department about the boys and 
girls paying their notes and being en- 
rolled as Junior Soldiers of the Soil. 

My and. I both have pigs which 
we bought ourselves without having to 
borrow money. We bought our pigs, 
Berkshires, the 25th day of last May. 
They were April pigs and have done fine. 
We killed sister’s pig at nine months of 
age, January 17th. It weighed 164 
pounds. 

We will keep my pig for breeding pur- 
poses and will try and raise more pigs 
this year. Pork is selling at $17 per cwt. 
at our home market, so I believe I can 
help Uncle Sam at home if I cannot go to 
the front. 

I built a hog pen just back of where I 
am standing in the picture. The picture 
was taken on the first day of January. | 

Won't you enroll sister and I as Junior 
Soldiers of the Soil and send us the but- 
ton, etc.?—Harold Robins, Saginaw coun- 
ty, Mich. 

Note We have enrolled this Michigan boy and 
| girl as Junior Soldiers of the Soil and will be glad to 
enroll all farm boys and girls, 10 to 18 years old, 
who produce some food or feed this year. Fill out 
the pledge in this paper and send in with three 
centsin stamps tO cover postage and mailing charges 
on the bytten, special peanted pletge and other mat- 
| ters of vitalinterest to farm boys and girls. Send 
us a picture of yourself and your pet animal if you 
f not, send us one later on and write 
your club work 


sister 





ave on 


| about 


sa 


TAKES OLDER BROTHER’S PLACE 


Your letter to my brother W. N. Clark, 
has just been received. My name is 
| Timothy N. Clark and I want to take my 
| brother's place and subscribe to Success- 
| ful Farming, as I know he would renew his 
| subscription if he was living with us. -He 
has been drafted and Uncle Sam will call 
him soon. I want to become a Junior 
| Soldier of the Soil. Please write me your 

plans at once so I can get to work. The 

| whole family of us just love Successful 
|Farming. Wishing you success in all 
| things, 1 am, Your little friend, Timothy 
|N. Clark, Halifax county, N. C. 


LIKES TO RAISE POULTRY 


With the loan of $6 I bought white 
Wyandottes. I raised thirty chickens and 
have twenty left. The feed cost me $3. 
Figuring my loan and cost of feed, I am 
ahead about $22 in stock on hand. 

I hatched and reared the chicks with 
hens. I gave them free range after they 
| were one week old. I feed them a good 
lration consisting of ground grain, green 

food, table scraps, a poultry powder and a 
chick tonic. 

The Successful Farming plan has helped 
| me wonderfully to get a start in the poul- 

try business and I am sure that you are 


doing a great work for the boys and girls} 


of America. I am keeping my stock for 
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| Men Mechanically inclined 
Your Services Are Needed. 


NEVER before has the demand 
for Automobile, Tractor, Truck and 
Aeroplane motor Mechanics been so great. 
Your serviceis needed in the Army, driving and 
repairing Trucks and Ambulances; in the y-— 
plane section repairing motors; on our farms 
using Tractors; besides, remember that this 
country has 4,000,000 Automobiles. Thousands 
of mechanics who formerly took care of them 
are in the Government service. 

must take Go peneee. Itis up to you to take 
the places in Stsine ths etc., of the men that 
must go. Realise these conditions I have 












=— positions, 
am ready to train them. If you are in the draft 
come here ang be trained so that you can give 
@ special ice to your Country. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


I have written a catal that shows pictures 
of all departments and ites m ool. I 
went you to have. It will tell you how I teach 


the Automobile, usiness; open your 

eyes to the opportunities for splendid positions 

at good money. Country must have trained 

Sochamen., “Tike a write tor my of < peesens condi- 

the ie greuiest schon! 
is the ee Sp of 











ites sa wip th 
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Ee. J. at Ty 
Sweeney proving my & 
Tractor School 
587 Union Station Plaza, Kansas City, Mo. 























With a K.M.C. Trans- 
former you use cheap 
kerosene in Fords and 
en models 75 and 90 Over- 
ou save the cost of 
ip gasoline. 


TRANSFORMER 


fands. 
thie device 


K. M.C, Transformer 
gives steady power, runs moter smoother-- just 
the thi ing for cold days. Makes the car ‘“Thief- 


proof."’ Easily attached. Cheap in 

nn is in use--sold complete. rite 
KEROSENE mete L oerany 
ia, Illinois 


rice. 


Ow. 








FORDS START EASY 
IN COLD WEATHER 


if you use our sew 1918 carburetor; 34 
miles per gallon guarantee; 1-3 more 
power. Use cheapest gasoline or half 
kerosene. Quickly starts cold motor, 
even at zero and moves right off with full 
power. No spitting or popping. Slow 
speed on high. Fits exactly. Attach 
it yourself. 30 off list where no agents. 
Big profits — our goods. We fit all mo- 
tors. Write for 30 day trial offer and money 
'back guarantee. 
The Air-Friction Carburetor Co, 

‘531 Madison St. Dayton, Ohio 


High School Course 
in Two Years 








MOTORCYCLE 






BARGAINS 
350.and up buys the best motor, (eg 
cle on the large i! 4 
model A ] 
mus 
~. F. perfect 
pair 





breeding purposes.—Percy awlinson, } 


' White county, II. 


lcomiplete list today. Brown Cycle Co., 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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GETTING STARTED WITH PIGS 

In reply to your letter will say that I 
oined the pig and corn clubs of Oklahoma. 
{ planted one acre of corn, raising thirty- 
three bushels. I showed my corn at the 
county fair and if it hadn’t been for one 
white cob, I would have taken the first 
prize. 

I bought a pig with the loan I got from 
you of $15. My pig has grown into a 
fine sow and I am proud of her. I intend 
to keep her to raise pigs next spring to 
help feed the soldiers. 

I have sold enough of my corn to pay my 
loan for which you will find peed = A a 
check for $16.25 to pay loan and interest. 

My pig is easily worth $40 now and will 
farrow in March. I kept her on pasture 
last summer and after gathering corn, let 
her run in the fields. 

Your plan has helped me very much. 
I expect to buy a farm by the time I am 
of age by raising hogs, etc. A Junior 
Soldier of the Soil.—Harold Collins, 
Caddo county, Okla. 


MADE MONEY RAISING POTATOES | 

With my loan of $18.60 I bought seed | 
potatoes and planted three-quarters of an | 
I sold ten bushels at $1 ir bushel | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


acre. 
and have forty bushels on hand that wil! 
bring me a good price this winter or 
spring for seed. I think my net results 
will amount to at least $50. 

I planted my potatoes two and one- 
half feet apart in the row, cultivating 
them both ways four times and harvested 
them with a spading fork. 

Successful Farming has helped me won- 
derfully.—Anglo Weston, Ogemaw coun- 
tv, Mich. 


DOING WELL WITH CALF 

I bought me a shorthorn calf with your 
loan of $12. The calf weighed 400 pounds, 
December Ist, and is growing fine. I 
fed it calf meal at first and let it run on 
pasture. I have been offered $38 for the 
calf already, but I am going to keep it 
until my note is due. I will then sell my 
calf and put the profit into more calves. 
| hope ieee enough left after paying my 
note to buy four more little calves. 

I thank you very much for helping me 
make a start.—Harley R. Greene, Ben- 
ton county, Il. 


WANTS TO HELP WIN WAR 

I am a little boy ten years old and I 
want to enlist and be a Junior Soldier 
of the Soil and help in this awful war by 
doing my little bit. If you will help me by 
loaning me the money I would like to buy 
a little Jersey heifer calf. L would like to 
join a calf club and I promise to do my 
very best and take good care of my calf. 
Please send me your plans and rules as 
goon as you can.—Bertrand N. Ranum, 
Miller county, Missouri. 
PLEASE NOTIFY US IF YOU MOVE 

It appears from letters we receive, that 
some of our subscribers do not think it 
necessary to request us to change their 
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| Brief Mention 

of Elcar Points 
Four-cylinder models, 375 
horsepower at 2,100 r. p. m. 
Six-cylinder models, 40 horse- 
power at 2,100 r.p.m. Two 
unit electrical system. Long 
wheel base, 116 inches; road 
clearance 10% inches. Full 
floating rear axle with spiral 
bevel driving gears. Timken 
Roller Bearings front and 
rear. Double universal drive; 
tubular propeller shaft. 
A wonderfully easy riding 
semi-elliptic spring suspen- 
sion. Roomy and comfortable 
bodies of beautiful design 
and durable finish; new 
“Cathedral Pipe” uphol- 
stering. Equipment complete, 
even to motometer. 





gallon of gasoline. 
cost to approximately 4¢c per mile. 


Thouands Giving Good Service In Operation Today 


Following letters are only sample of letters received: Burn O1l Device Co., 







The “Burn Oil’”’ Way 
Sold on a Money Back Guarantee 


Sa i eM TP 
Stylish — Roon 


With Fine Driving Qualities 


You will like the look of the new Elcar models. The 
designs are original, different and strikingly graceful. 


The high-class paint work insures lasting beauty. 
Comfort and roominess are given special attention. Drive all day and 
you won’t be cramped. Easy riding whether fully or partially loaded. 
Plenty of speed—abundant power for the hard pulls. 


0 ee 
Burn 8c Kerosene In Fords 


ONE gallon of cheap kerosene will give greater efficiency with our Burn Oil Device than a 
You go more than just as far for less than half as much. 


i C 


So illu Su TL MMS 


Mi 


i 


HHP 


The steering 
is the easiest—the control the simplest 
the motor responsive and flexible. 


ll 


Reliable quality is a certainty in the Elcar. : 
We learned to put in quality years ago, ; 
when building cars selling up to and above 
$3,000. We give exceptional value inthese —— 
quality cars at popular prices—each ~— 
model large and good enough to fulfill —— 
any motor car requirement. 





Don’t think of choosing until you have 
seen the Elcar. Ask for nearest dealer’s 
name, if you don’t know him. 


Catalog on Request 


Write forcatalog illustrating and describ- 
ing the Six New Elcar Models — gladly 
mailed to all interested. 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car 


Company 
C-750 Beardsley Avenue Elkhart, Ind. 





















Cute fuel 


Ceater, N. D. 
Peorta, Ili. Sept. 6, "17. 

Gentlemen —— Enclosed find check in 
full for ten devices. I can say for your 
Burn Oil Device thatit does more than 
you claim. I made 28 eniles por gevion of 
cheap kerosene. Yours truly, . ©. Nelson. 
*. 3S. 1 am waiting for my contract for Oliver 
sud Marten Counties, have sold 20 devices 
wi t asking anyone to buy from me. ¥ 
Burn OU Device Co., Du Boys, Pa. 
Peorta, IU. Aug., 24, "17. 
Dear Sirs:—I tried the Burn Oil De- 
vice out, and it is working fine. I ha ve 
run about 300 miles this week and have ru n it 
on one third the cost of gasoline. I have a | ver- 
i e and Ford owners are geting 
anxious for them. I would like a contra ct for 

Jefferson and Clearfield counties. 
Yours truly, L. W. 























No new carburetor required. Easy to attach. Price | car, it will do on another. Thisie the greatest economy 








addresses when they move from one place 
to another. It is best to notify us of 
changes of address at least three weeks 
before the change should become effective. 
Such notification will prevent your missing 
iny copies of Successful Farming. Post- 
masters will, in most cases, notify us of 
changes of address, but many times these 
notifications come to us a considerable 
length of time after the change has actually 
boon made, with the result that some 
copies of our magazine are not received 
by subscribers making the changes. When 
sending us a change of address, please be 
sure it is the same as appears on your 
address label on Successful Farming, and 
give both old and new addresses complete. 
Send, if you can, the address label taken 
from your last copy of Successful Farming. 
When you are interested in something 
in advertiser offers in Successful Farming, 
write while you are thinking about it. 





is low. Soon pays for itself. No trouble with spark plugs. 
Nothing to get out of order. Nothing mechanical added 
to your motor. Hence, what our device does on one 


BURN OIL DEVICE CO., Inc. 





device for Ford cars ever designed. It pays ite pur- 
chaser dividends every time he buys fuel. We want 
good live agents everywhere. Get our proposition now 


Dept. S. F. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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FOR VALUABLE PAPERS 


in. x 544 x 244 in —any standard size legal document will easily fit into it. 
Our Offer: Bessemer Steel Document. Box given, postpaid, for subscriptions amounting to 
$1.00; or for 50 cents in subscriptions and 25 centsin cash additional. See subscription rates 
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Here's a Document Box for your deeds, 
fire and life insirance policies, notes, 
mortgages, etc Everyone should have 
such valuable documents in a safe place 
where they are available at a moment's 
notice. It is made of heavy Bessemer steel, 
pressed and formed into shape by heavy 
dies, the top fitting nicely into the grooved 
edge of the bottom half. It has strong 
hinges, and substantial lock. Two keys 
are furnished with each box. The Box has 
black enameled finish. It measures 1144 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 
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BEEKEEPING FOR BOYS 


= » 





Boys like hobbies, and a good hobby is a 
valuable source of information for any 
boy. No better hobby can be found for 
the farm boy than the busy bee. As 
things are shaping themselves these last 
few years an apiary can hardly fail to 
pay well if it is given even ordinary at- 
ention. The general distribution of such 
plendid honey producers as the sweet 
clover and alfalfa, and the universal 
growth of white clover makes it possible 
to set an apiary down almost anywhere 


and succeed with it. 

It costs little to get a start with bees. I 
know one young man in a little country 
village who has a nice little apiary and 
he never purchased a single colony. 
There was a colony of bees in the side of a 
he that wanted and he was 
asked to get it out. He just made up his 
mind to save the He bought a reg- 
ular hive and when he removed the comb 
he was careful to get all the bees he could 
and put the lot in the hive. He fastened 
up the house where they went in so they 
had no place to go, and then he took his 
hive home. I never learned just how he 
managed it further, but he saved the 
bees. If he had been an expert probably he 
would have taken the hive and bees far 
enough away so they would not have flown 
back, but I do not know if he did this or 
not, but he got enough of them to give 
him a start. Soon he was offered another 


was not 


use 


bees. 


swarm that settled in an orchard, and he | 





hived that. He 
and in the first two years he had secured 
fifteen colonies without having to buy 
one and he had several more offered that 
he could not take because he had no place 
to put them. 

One year I was keeping some bees in a 
neighborhood where I was staying but for 
a short time. People saw the hives, and I 
was called up three times and told that 
there was a swarm of bees I could have by 
coming after them, and this by people that 
I did not know at all—just a friendly in- 
terest. I secured the swarms. Thus one 
will seldom have any trouble in getting a 
start if he will get a few hives and have 
them ready. Very often a hive set up in 
the fork of a tree or on a building wili at- 
tract swarms that have abscounded, and 
you are saved all the trouble of hiving 
them. Hundreds of swarms are lost in a 


community where bees are kept to any 
extel ’ 
The boy should get a good book for 


beginners on beekeeping and study it and 
n with just a few hives until he knows 
how to manage them to get the best re- 
ilts. Men have made good incomes from 


a comparatively small apiary. 


men in the edge of cities who are doing 
this on city lots. The boy in the coun- 
try has every advantage, and he will find 
the business very fascinating. I was a 
boy with the bee fever once and I know 

The business end of a bee is warm 
but you will soon get over your fear of it, 
and think no more of a bee sting than of a 
mosquito bite. After a time the poison | 
has little effect on one who is stung at 
ntervals I had fully fifty stings, | 

ppose, at one time, when I tried to 
scrape a swarm from the trunk of an ap-| 
ple tree with my bare hands, but they did 
not cause me any more lasting discomfort 
than a tenderness to the touch for a day or 
two. The pain was Ss over, and 
there was no swelling.—L. 

A TIN CAN BIRD HOUSE 

\ clean, airy bird house for martins, 
tomtits, bluebirds and wrens, may be 
quickly made of tin cans. Select three, 
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six or ten cans of the same size and depth 
so that they will form an equilate 
triangle as shown in the illustration. 
Either quart sealing wax tins or empty 
fruit or tomato cans will answer. Set 
them on a smooth board table, and with 
a straight-edge lay off the triangle that 
exactly contains them, marking correctly 
with a pencil. Using these measurements, 
cut three boards from lumber as wide as 
the cans are deep, and long enough when 
mitred at the ends to make a triangle to 
fit the inscribed lines. 

If the house is to be mounted on a pole, 
nail the board that is to form the base of 
the triangle firmly to the squared top of 
the pole, then place the cans within as 
shown. Three two-inch strips nailed in 
front and as many in the rear, will hold 
the cans in place and also partly cover the 
opening in them. The hear provided 
by the boards, and circulation of air be- 
tween the cans makes a more comfortable 
domicile than is usually provided for the 
feathered neighbors. From the viewpoimt | 
of the birds several small houses would be 
better than one large one. 
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30Days Trial 


Select —from 
particular style of a “RANGER Oe oa you 


desire. They arepictured in natural colors with 
elaborate details of construction and equip- 


ment, in 44 styles, colors and sizes. We 
will send it from our Chicago Factory, /reight 
charges paid by us to your town, for irty 






rlal. We pay return charges 


ree 
The trial is all 


if you decide not to keep it. 



































There are | 


If you save 
removed the contents yourself, they would 
make nicer homes if the openings were 
made smaller. Make a few nail holes in 
the bottom to drain.—H. F. G. 





TEAMSTER’S HITCH 

The knot shown in the drawing is one 
which 1g easy to ms ake and has a variety of 
uses. There 1s little danger of its slipping 
or coming untied if correctly made, in fact 
some people do not like it because it is 
sometimes difficult to untie. 

First fasten the rope to a ring or other 
object to which it is to be tied. Make a 
loop in the standing part of the rope and 
bring the end X down thru this loop from 
the upper side and under the standing part | er’ 
at A. Continue thru the loop again at B 
as indicated by the arrow in figure 
Draw tight as in the final figure. 




















There is no need that the beloved 
shade tree which has developed a de- 
cayed spot in its trunk shall be allowed to 
hasten on to a premature grave—or 
what is the equivalent, to an early rest- 
ing place in the wood pile. 


DENTAL WORK ON SHADE TREES | 


enable the decay to be checked. 

The method of doing this work is very 
simple. With axe and chisel cut away the 
decayed portions until bright wood ap- 
pears. Insert in the mouth of the open- 
ing just made a form of boards or metal to 
retain the concrete. Have ready suffi- 
cient concrete of a mixture of one part 


cans from which you have | 


' A little dental | 
work, concrete being used for a filling, will | 





We have placed 
a special deposit of 


000.00 


‘ 
in the great FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK of Chi- 
cago, to guarantee to you 
the faithful performance 
of this 30 day trial 
ment. We will send youa 
pho phed oes (tiebenk'sagreement 
When 7 from as, 
F. t by our FAC 
TORY- DIRECT-TO-RIDER isting policy and the 
big savings possible by reason of our great annual out- 
— Pom catalog illustrates the most com- 
of bicycles and sundries in the world. Back 
ee iain idest and most successful 
bicycle concern in the country. 
for ga kinds of bi- 


PARTS AND REPAIRS cycles are accurate- 


| y pictured and described the sundry 

| catalog, as well as all the latest domestic ani tL} 
bicycle equipment and attachments; lamps, 
horns, front and and rear ready-to-use wheels, etc., etc. 


In fact, this “ Ranger” bicycle catalog is th - 
nized Buying Guide for bicycles and d bevels eupplics. 


AGENTS WANTED 2°; 
exhibit “Ranger” es. Select the Motorbike 
Superbe, Arch Frame, Racer, Coaster-Brake Seecial’ 
Junior or - A style desired und and make money 
by taking orders while you ride and enjoy it, 


= bat write toda for the new 
3918 ca’ 





) pricesso 

NO tonish 
soter a ad fal particulars o wT 4 
bicycle you select fo erty, Days Free Trial. 
Yoo, can’t afford to tires or sundries with- 
out first ail, oy, eryou. Write now. 
MEAD Dept. D-129 Chicago 








MAKE YOUR BIKE A 
MOTORCYCLE 





SHAW UF ACTURING CO. \ 
Dept. 213 Galesburg, Kansas,\)/ 
OLD MONEY WANTED: of all kinds: ‘89.00 fr for 
certain ts: $7 OOfor certain 1 ete. 
Send 4c Get I Large 


puamrenes © oie ci Circular. 
TIC BA! BANK, Dept. 44. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


AGENTS Tor meet Gov't. requirements for Lncome 


Tax Schedule every farmer should have my 
Farmer's Nanual and Complete Account Book. H ustlers clear- 


ing $7 dally Outfit Free. Prof Nichols, Box F-14, Naperville, 111. 
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needs. ‘These were distributed to hos- | 
pitals, institutions and Red Cross organ- 
izations. Large quantities of condensed 
milk subsequently were shipped to 
Russia for the use of young children. 

This survey. as above set forth, will give | 





French Batte qualityonds the guar- 
antee of SUP PER-SERVIC 


rFPRENCE ~ een ll & CAR BOomW Co. 
Maclison, Wisconsin 


918 
cement and three of screened gravel, 
mixed 2s dry. Pour this into the form 
ust referred to, inse rting at the top. After i> me Ss No W WG, 7 
te hours of h: irdening the f« i ay be vw | pn Sa ati 
removed and the surface of the concrete “f 
-the troweled gently to bring it to a smooth 
bir condition.—E. V 
uip- ———__—_—_—— 
okt ABOVE ALL NATIONS IS HUMANITY 
rty Continued from page 9 
a ation with the Belgian government. Much 
of the Belgian relief work has been done 
thru the Red Cross commission to France 
) but special appropriations amounting to , _ — ae 
approximately $2,000,000 have been made *Some engines take a team ~ pale winter om come <* ot Gass overseas 62 my form 
“4 in addition to the appropriations charged san wil de tame wart and @ 1 ie creeks than « 10 fi Ps be cathe Binder: Beetiovestnent M.Hleym, 
he to the French account. cna B CINTON. , m1. L. MBLER. es. Seney. Kansas. * Tenney, Minn, 
iger In England the chief work of the Amer- — tented eh he 
slots ican Red Cross to date has been in con- — : Anyone cn | ee ee a 
Ated nection with hospitals. These hospitals aac freig ht on 1000 Ibe. of ‘iron, and break your 
tor- not only will be of use in caring for Amer- Of Cashman will pall the load even better?” 
ke”’ ican soldiers and sailors but serve a very ; vente speed gives more steady 
important means of training American eee and more certain power; it heepe on ee 
surgeons in modern methods of dealing Shoked dow ~ the log-giving the throttle governor 
with wounded and cr pled men in the G5) eg : wz ble 
future. American ied ¢ Cross appropria- @ Purpose oF an ~y gy 
tions for work in Great Britern total es cok could spare) ery Aa the place bette ce than the 
$1,720,979. ne 5 1 use it for everything 
s The Red Cross War Council has appro-| #1 @ CUSHM AN Light Weight pee! ENGINES 
sé priated $1,800,000 to be expended for relief 
work in the near east thru the American : Cushman Motors may be pe to grain binders, 
committee for Armenian and Syrian relief. (osave borsce "We fara atiachmetta, mete. “Bee 
The American Committee is the only They may be mounted on hay ba shellers, shredders, small 
organization outside of the Red Crescent thrcafer, et They do allrlar joe, euch ~~ go 
(controlled by the Turkish government) heavy engines. Sizes up to 20 H. P. Book Free. 
which is allowed to administer relief in Cutmen Bisstely fan start ity + ae 45, ©. fae 
certain portions of the Turkish Empire. Beles Starter, Ask for erreuiar.” 
Its field of operations includes not only cu SHMAN MOTOR wens 
Asia Minor and those portions of Armenia , an SS 
and Syria that are in the Ottoman Empire, 
but it also includes a large section of 
Armenia now dominated by the Russian 
army, as well as the Russian Caucasus, 
Persia, Mesopotamia and portions of 
Egypt into which Armenian, Syrian and 
Greek refugees have fled in large numbers. 
os, For relief work in Roumania $2,617.- 
As 398.76 have been my og ey and a Red 
ro Cross commission has been established 
com- there since July last. A Red Cross 
Bat medical unit of twelve doctors and twelve 
nurses went with the commission. Medical 
of bi supplies. clothing, equipment and food- 
Y thes stuffs have been purchased and shipped | 
orted to Roumania as necessity required. In| 
=e Serbia much Red Cross relief work had | 
ecog- been done prior to the appointment of 
plies. the war council. A permanent commission 
—— was sent there in August. The relief needs 
bike, there are very pressing, especially on the | > & 
—' part of the civilian population. There is ‘. 
hardly a family in Serbia that has not Longer Service-- 
new been torn from its home, and few that have 
o not lost some member on the battlefield. At No Greater Cost! 
ng Terrible suffering also has been the lot of " 
ut 4g Serbians who were taken prisoners by the ’ French Batteries top the 
ow. Central Powers. Prior to the declaration list in‘‘pep”’ andlonglife! They 
NY - ey: —— Py — tion have just the right balance to 
1e > ross shippec 1ousan 0 » . 
‘Oo of flour for the = of Serbians in Austrian insurelongest service and per= 
prison camps. To relieve the suffering at fect service. Produce a steady, 
| Saloniki thousands of pairs of men’s. uniform current—are rugged in 
women’s and children’s shoes were sent, construction—more than satis- 
together with thousands of blankets and fyi . : ent 
thousands of suits of underwear, etc. : ying -m ovary — , 
The appropriations for Serbian relief thus Built tostand the strain 
far total $800,980.76. bh . of Gas Engine, Tractor gpygea 
Ly For Russian relief nearly $1,000,000 has ip + : and Automobile use. Ideal RAY-@ LITE 
been appropriated. The commission sent ee oe vam, 
to Russian by the American Red Cross , . ies mgr 
war council carried with it three carloads BERNAL acrioe” Next time you buy. insist on | over the ordinary 
of medical supplies and surgical imstru- NEY weana yom FRENCH DRY CELLS Flash Light . 
. . > s PROG a “Autc S - Get, one today 
ments with which to meet most urgent ~ [Look for Name “Aut Special” pe You'll need it to- 


Kansas City, Scarritt Arcade;Chicago, 326 W.Madison St.;Minneapolis, 33 WesternAve. 


















— some idea of the breadth and scope of | __ 
— the American Red Cross work. It 1S} Qpetee 
we assumed that its activities in the neeae Today c oa 
field are fairly well known to all readers. 

~ S sans, . . , 2els — cose 
XAS ‘here is really no limit to its usefulness | High or low wheels—steel or wox wi 
~— or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any} 
ome in the months, and perhaps the years to running gear. Wagon paris of all kinds. Writely 
nae come. It ec alls for eve ry body’ s niterest today for free catalog illustrated in colors 
o 1H and practical support ' ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, lL 
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WINNING WITH GOOD LIVESTOCK 


Stock Puts Farming on a Permanent Basis 
By JOHN NORTON 





HE midd 

west has 

many inte 
ligent young 
farmers who are 


doing much to put 
the agriculture ol 
this 
px rmanent basi 
One of the more 
er terp! ising 
these LS Henr 
Johnson, who live 
in eastern Kans: 
He already has 
the reputation u 
ymmunity of 
being a might 
good farmer. H: 
1s following a sys- 
tem that is fun- 
damentally cor- bs 
rect, and it seems 

probable that he 

will make a gre: 


section on 


his ct 


puts farming on a stable basis and 


keeping the land fertile 


ess in farming, if all goes well. We were 
boyhood friends together, and I have kept close track of his 
efforts since then. I am telling his story in the hope that it will 
be a guide stone for other voung men who ar® starting out in the 
farming game. 

Johnson had neither the 


it suck 


advantage of birth nor wealth nor of 
uny special training except that which he got himself. He has 
a common school education, which he obtained by the time 
he was fifteen years old. He then worked for his father for 
about three years, and after this he worked as a hired man for 
four years. He was married when he was twenty-two years old, 
and he started on a rented farm. He is now twenty-eight years 
old, and he owns an eighty-acre farm. In addition, he has forty 
head of two-year-old steers, and about ten he ad of purebred 
shorthorns, since he has realized that there is a future in pure- 
bred cattle, if they are managed properly. 

le has twenty he ad of purebre d Duroc-Jersey hogs and some 
younger pigs at this time, of which twelve are breeding sows. 
He owns three well-bred Percheron mares and four younger 
horses. About one hundred chickens are kept, on an average. 
Most of the pasture and some of the farming land is rented, 
and some labor is hired from time to time. Mr. Johnson is in 
debt $2,050 on his property, most of it being a mortgage on the 
land 

The amount that Johnson has made does not sound large 
whe n it 18 measure d on the scale of the money made by men 
in some lines of specialized production, and with some working 
capital to start on. But Johnson got his results on an average 
farm, and all of the capital he had was health, ambition and 
» has done well, and while he has been making this start 
and life has held a good deal of bright- 
And his wife, too, is just as 
was bac k in the days 


nerve. He 
he has had a good time, 
ness for both himself and his wife. 
cheerful and full of the Joy of life 
of the little country 

Much of the eredit for Johnson’s success can be given to the 
d when he was working to get enough meney 
went to work fortunately 


aS she 


school 


training he receive 
to farming for himself. He 


to start 
for a livestock farmer, who has a system of farming that is 
sound It is based on livestock, good crop rotations and 


took a kindly interest in his young hand, and 
e systems of farming he was using. 

Johnson and I met when he was working 
a neighbor to 


legumes He 
taught him tl 
l remember one time 


for this livestock specialist We were helping 

thresh, and 3; we looked husky and rather easy, I suppose, 
he picked us is the luckless ones to stack the straw. As 
this man made a good use of the straw he always place d two 
men on the strawpile. It was just about as hot a July day as 
we had that summer, and the way that cyclone stacke r blew out 
the oats dust on us was sad to contempl ite. Along : about three 
oO cK in tl e atternoon the cart ke SS pite he rs pile “d some bundl 8 
nto the feeder crossways, and slugged the separator in a way 


<d in various disturbances to 
ind while the machine man 


that made it groan This resulte 


n natomy of the said separ rator, i 

\ doing | best to repair the damage, we had a little time 

ior! I suppose that the oats dust had made Johnson espe- 

cial disgusted with gram farming He made a good many 

caustic 4 abo _ the one-crop grain farming methods 
ust d te irmers in our community, and he made 

the further observation . it he, for one, intended to place his 


Soon the’ machine man fixed the separator 


faith in livestock 
to us more, but I 


ar i tl © Ua in to come up once 
, on had said 
fter this that Johnson married, and 


r soil and pretty 


It was not so very long 
old Tavlor farn 


This pl we had fai 





assures profits for the 


Sound farming is based on good crop rotations and livestock. 


good buildings, 
as rented farms 
go. l was away 
from home in the 
spring of that 
year, but along in 
July I went to 
visit Johnson. It 
was just about an 
average season, 
but the crop he 
had was just a 
little better than 
the average. He 
had tended it well, 
but that is the 
general rule with 
young men, at 
least for the first 
year or two after 
they start into 
farming, for they 
usually are trying 
to make a good 
reputation as a renter, so they can get a chance at the better 
places. Where the young men usually make their most funda- 
mental mistake however, is that they do not seem to know just 
how to get started into the livestoc k game; too often they sell 
all of their grain to the older, better established farmers, and 
continue to be grain farmers. 

This mistake was not made by Johnson, however. I found 
that in the spring, poor and in debt as he had been, he had 
managed in some strange way to buy three purebred sows of his 
former employer, giving his note for the full value. These sows 
had produced large litters, and most = the pigs had been saved. 
They were running in the two-acre hog lot. The fence around 
this lot was not in especially good condition—which is the rule 
for the fences around the hog lots on rented farms—but Johnson 
had taken a day off in the spring when the ground was too wet 
for him to work in the field, and had fixed it up so it would hold 
the hogs. 

I found, also, that he was even then making plans to get 
started in the cattle business. He bought sixteen yearlings from 
a neighbor, giving a chattel mortgage on the cattle, on one horse 
which was not already mortgaged and on his farm implements. 
He sailed just about as close to the financial rocks that winter as 
a man can go and yet weather the gale. He got up enough feed 
in one way and another so that he got the cattle thru the winter 
in good condition. He sold most of the spring pigs about Christ- 
mas time, which brought in some real money that was needed 
badly. 

The yearlings were sold the next fall—they were two-year-olds 
then—at a long advance over the price that had been paid. 
By this time the hog business was going in good shape, and 
Johnson had managed to get the owner of the place to supply 
some hog wire to enclose a little more pasture for them. All the 
profits that had been made were put into calves; they were just 
a little cheaper than usual that fall. In all, thirty-two cubvad 
were purchased. 

That fall Johnson got a chance to trade the team of mules 
he had used in his farming operations for a team of well-bred 
Percheron mares, andehe did it. He alway# had been quite a 
good deal of a horseman, and he wished to raise colts. There 
is some dispute in Johnson's community among the farmers as 
to whether it pays to keep mares for the farm work, but Johnson 
believes that it does. 

Johnson took good care of the calves and of his hogs, and they 
did the rest. Increased profits came in the following years, for 
the business had reache d the vy where it was producing div- 
idends. Johnson had been in debt all of the time since he started 
farming, and when he bought the place two years ago he went 
in debt deeper than ever. All of this borrowed capital has been 
placed where it will work for him, however, and he has been 
making a good deal more than the interest. 

One of the especially fortunate things in the life of this man 
was his choice of a wife. She is an efficient worker. Johnson 
has taken good care that she should not overwork herself, 
however, and they have built a real home. It is true that the 
house on the farm they are paying for is somewhat old, but it is 
painted, and the yard is neat. It does not have all of the 
modern improvements, but these will come with the years. 
Both Johnson and his wife take time to enjoy life, and to visit 
with the other young farmers in that section. 

Johnson took up the shorthorn breed because he believes that 
it has a good future, and because he thinks that a breeder of 
purebred cattle has a chance to make some good money if the 
business is properly managed. He wishes to work up to the 
point where all! of his cattle will be pure- [Continued on page 65 


as for the 
Even if ereqpante are not bright for high meat prices, livestock will pay for themselves 


future as well 
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= | Wit Alva Farmer Tractor 


son s 
old a The Perfect Kerosene Burner il 





get 
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ANY owners never realized how much work they could do | 
with a Happy Farmer Tractor until they actually used one a 
on their own farms. Its ease of handling, its light weight i 
with heavy power, its simple design, its economy of operation and . 
low cost of upkeep, fit it for almost every range of farm power work. : 


Here is the tractor that has broadened _ a soft seed bed, light enough to put on 
the term “farming with tractor power.’’ the mower, dependable to put on the 
nd It’s the tractor that can give you some _ binder, and is always ready with heavy 
ty ® good money-saving serviceeverymonth belt power for the silo filler, thresher 
= : Turns In Its & of the year. Not only speed up your ~ and similar machines. So easy to han- 

= heavy plowing, butis light enough to dle that anyone who can drive a team : 


lds 
id, 





¥ “se = 
ae 








es i / : ‘ 
4 Tracks get out and pull drills, harrows, etc.,on feels at home after two minutes in seat. “fF 
les “ ’ 
ed & This means being Th P B 
of 
‘ B te to ten poneter e Perfect Kerosene Burner i 
fis q fows right up to the because it gets a// the power out of it. 12-24 h. p.—a wonderful combination 1a} 
- Ps fences—leave no un- 4“ Patented short intake with hot exhaust of extra power without extra weight. . | 
fe plowed ends to finish % passing through it, completely vapor- Means not only more good service, but it 


ITE. Ta 
wt — 
———e 


; with the team. — It & izes the fuelcharge. Nocarbondeposit lessened upkeep, for you are moving 
a means always being § in cylinders, no waste of fuel,no smoke less weight in the tractor itself. 88% 
“dd ke able to turn it in its A nuisance, no faltering, but as some _ of the weight of the tractor is carried 


ded ; | 
~ ci waa wink of how - owners say, ‘actually picks up’? when on the two drive wheels. a | 
: mandy sista ie healing R you turn on the kerosene fuel. Write Us and learn more about this ii 

pr co ae y 7 Twin cylinder motor, Each cylinder ynusual tractor. It’s different in con- 
4 

; 


I . 
n —turning square cor- : gr : i 
| water-jacketed a// the way around. struction and different in the extra work 




















mn ® ners with the mower or : . 
f, & the binder—getting in This means a cool engine, even expan- you can get out of it. What could . 
e and out of tight roar wg j sion of cylinders when heated, noleak- answer your labor problem better, 5 
Is q with manure spreader. 7 age by the pistons—full power with easier, and for less money, not only 4 
r : oT =uuij every compression, no matter how hot in its first cost, but economy of serv- 
it Model “Bp” 12. 24 H.P. the day or how long the run. ice year after year? Write and let us | 
$i 9 oo Light weight—only 3800 pounds—with tell you more about it. Address it 
! 75. : 
4 
¥ LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY - 
; Model “‘A” 8-16 H. P. $685 Deadman 28 La Crosse, Wisconsin 1) 
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DRAFTERS IN THE MAKING 


Suggestions for Assuring Big Colts 
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OO often it seems to be taken for 
granted that if a mare is mated with 
a heavy draft stallion the foal will be 
sure to develop into a horse of size and 


weight similar to that of the sire. That 
is erroneous. The use of a draft sire is a 
fine start; but much remains to be done 


if the colt is to realize all of the possibil- 
ities inherited from the sire. To insure 
draft and weight the sire should be 
purebred. That is not generally under- 
stood or apprecjated. Many men think 
that where the grade or scrub sire em- 
pl yed is of the same size and weight as a 

urebred draft stallion that he will endow 
progeny with like size and weight. 
That is not at all certain. A grade stallion 
ean only beget a scrub colt. A scrub can 


s1ze 


11s 


only beget a scrub. If a grade or scrub 
stallion is used the breeder then can only 
legitimately expect a scrub colt and such 
a colt rarely if ever is equal in size, weight 


and other desirable attributes to one sired 
by a purebred draft stallion. 
only be reasonably expected when a pure- 

ed draft. stallion of fine individuality is 
mated with a large, roomy, sound draft 
mare, but she need not purebred or 


Success can 


be 


eligible to register. Violent crosses of the 
heavy draft stallion upon a small non- 
che ript mare 's waste of time and money 


and sure to result in disappointment. The 
nearer alike are the sire and dam the surer 
will the celt approximate the desired ideal. 
Much better profit will be reaped from the 
ial breeding of one sound, jndivid- 
lly excellent high grade or purebred 
mare than from the mating of a number of 
» nondescripts or footsore mares from 

ihe mating of a sire and dam of the 
t sort lays the foundation for a profit- 
e foal: but right feeding is as important, 
It is to develop into a large, profit- 
e animal Feeding should start with 
He should be so fed and managed 
will at any time be able to go out 
id do perfectly the work that will be 
expecte d of his offspring The fat, slug- 


the ce 
} 
he sire 


that ne 


gish, pampered, underexercised and over- 
served sire begets a weak colt. 

The mare before mating time should be 
gotten in sl pe for breeding. She should 
not he fat, but should be in good flesh and 
muscular from work or exercise, else the 
foal she conceives may get a poor start 
in lif The sire can only do his part in 
bringing shout conception. The mare 


must do the rest and upon her depends 
the of the foal at birth and much of 
its vitality and constitution 
To insure strength and full development 
the unborn foal proper feed thruout 
is important. In thousands 
instances ona foals, blamed to the 
stallion, are really the result of ill-feeding 
of the mare. She may be fully fed upon | 
the wrong sort of feed and that may be as 
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m 
pregnancy 
of 


bad as semi-starvation on the right kind. | corn fodder and throw it into her pasture 











For instance some men imagine that the 
pregnant mare is sufficiently fed if she gets 
all of the marsh hay she can eat, or a like 
abundance of straw or weathered corn fod- 
der or timothy hay. Keep the marsh hay 
for the pac king of iron castings or crock- 
ery. It is not fit food for the pregnant 
mare. The other feeds mentioned are 
suitable as a part of the ration, for the 
mare should have a variety of feed. It is 
a mistake, in our opinion, to stuff the 
mare upon alfalfa hay, no matter how good 
the hay may be. It is better to make it a 
part of the ration along with clover and 
timothy hay, bright oat straw and well- 
saved on fodder. Prairie hay also is 
suitable, but should have other hay as an 
adjunct. Bright oat straw is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated for brood mares. It 
is suitable and nutritious and less liable 
to induce heaves than bulky, dusty tim- 
othy. Rye, wheat and barley straw are 
not suitable. Bundle oats and barley cut | 
for hay are good feeds, if sound and free 
from rust or dust. A little sound corn sil- 
age may be made a part of the ration dur- 
ing the early months of pregnancy; but it 
had better not be liberally fed later. Silage 
that is sour or moldy is unfit and danger- 
ous feed. At no time should so much silage 
be fed that the bowels are made loose, or 
so much alfalfa that the kidneys become 
active. Carrots, parsnips and ruta- 
bagas are useful adjunct feeds. They may 
well be used to regulate the bowels. Bran 
is excellent for the same purpose, but we 
do not approve of feeding bran mashes. 
Such feed is unnatural, irritating and likely 
indigestion. We do not believe 
Saturday evening mash. That is q 
cause of colic and is quite unneeded 
if bran is made a part of the daily ration 
along with sound oats. Corn on the ear 
may be fed asa part ration in cold weather. 
It is a magnificent feed along with oats, 
bran and clover hay, or alfalfa hay. 

If the brood mare eats her bedding use 
ylaning mill shavings or sawdust. Allow 
ioe a roomy box stall in the stable, but 
give work or exercise every day right up to 
foaling time. As foaling time approaches 
increase bran and decrease grain. Keep 
the bowels active. Grass may be allowed 
gradually, if the mare is to foal late. There 
is no better or safer place for her to foal 
than on grass. Proper feeding of the mare 
insures plenty of milk for the foal, and that 
is the best developing feed. 

Let the foal have a chance to eat crushed 
oats as soon as he cares for it and gradually 
add wheat bran. Feed this mixture right 
along on the best of grass no matter how 
well the mare is supplying milk. In the 
Percheron districts of France, where foals 
are so splendidly developed, a mixture of 
equal parts of oats and bran is fed. Feed 
grain to the mare if she shrinks in milk 
| flow and as soon as it is ready cut green 
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More Drawbar Pull 


And Why 


Smen puting 
Surfec 





Gripping with eight fingers, you can apply all your 
power to pull. But with one finger you can grip only 

one-eighth as hard and can convert only one-eighth 
of your powerinto pull. The “Crawler” of 





works on that greater power princ iple. Twelve lugs 
grip the ground. The “Crawler” cannot slip like a 
round wheel with only one Ing on the ground at a 
time. It converts all the power into pull. 

The Stee] Mule does all farm jobs — saves one man's 
wages. Get your Mule now. They're selling fast. 


JOLIET OIL TRACTOR COMPANY 
Joliet, ll. 


377 Benton St. 





OVER 13 D.H.P. 


ORDER NOW! 
and save money on 
early spring work. 
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BEEKEEPING 


It is easy, it is profitable, it is fascinating, and 
in this war year of 1918 it is a patriotic duty 
that calls on you to help save some of the more 
than $100,000,000 worth of honey nectar that 
goes to waste annually in the United States. 
Your roof, your back yard, your lawn, your 
orchard, your garden, your farm, affords the 
opportunity. Write us today for our booklet on : 
“Beginning in Beekeeping and Beginners’ Com- 
plete Outfits. "We will tell you how to begin 
right. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 














Medina, O. 


(For 50 years in the aoe rn business.) 
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Save you to $250 on gas 
engine arinder equipment 
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ot. isseis Ci, 214Msi0 Si, Parkersburg, ia. 
BEES AND SUPPLIES 

















we C= years of experience in making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price, 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 





LEAHY MFG.CO., 11 Fifth St., Higginevilie, Mo, 


> Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, peed. 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 23 
styles. “4.80 to $40, FREE 
TRIAL. Write for catalog. 














Bug: =xie Bull from 


materials—and sold at pre-war prices 
—latest styles and lowest prices that 


equally good buggies ever for. This 
Write for 


ie your buggy . 
our big illustrated — catalog. 
Pay 


MONEY in HONEY 2:3 "2% 


teresting work. Latest Methods cf nt ‘25 
keeping told in 24 page “Bee Primer.” Send c 
for new 3menths subscriptions, primer,and bee catalogs to 
AMERICAN SEE JOURNAL. Box D. Hamilton.I. 
Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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twice daily. It is a fine milk maker for 
mares. By weaning time, at five or six 
months of age, the foal will be eating 
grain, grass and hay and picking at green 
fodder and from then on should not lose 
foal flesh. Keep up the generous feeding. 
Alfalfa or clover hay may be run thru the 
cutter and added to the grain ration. Sweet 
skimmilk may sorm a part of the ration. 
A good plan is to add it to the grain and 
bran. Keep the feeding box clean and 
sweet. Watch the bowels. Do not feed 





enough milk to cause scouring. In winter 
allow the foal a box stall and add roots and | 
corn to the ration. Keep the hoofs rasped | 
to proper shape and size. 

} ea weaning time, and even before 
that if the pasture is.old and tainted, we | 
supply the foal with a mixture of two parts 
of salt and one part each of dried sulphate 
of iron, sulphur and ground gentian root 
as a lick to prevent blood forms which 
often kill colts. The foal’s grain feed and | 
the medicine should be placed in separate | 
boxes under cover in the pasture and 
fenced off with poles to prevent the mare 
from getting in, but high enough to allow 
the foal to feed. 

Aim to make the draft foal weigh nearly 
one hundred pounds for each month of 
life at twelve months old, if such a weight 
is possible from the character of the sire 
and dam. This weight is necessary if the 
foal is to develop into a ton drafter. Given 
such a weight at one year old and the 
colt cannot fail to develop into a good draft 
horse, if generously fed.—A.58. A. 


LUMPS ON BACKS OF CATTLE 

The other day while looking over a 
bunch of cattle we found many of them 
had “lumps” on their backs. Some of 
these lumps had holes in the top as tho 
worms had eaten their way in under the 
hide and were swelling up in there. We| 
took a knife and saietael the opening of | 
one or two and were then able to squeeze | 
out a large fat grub from each. 

These grubs are the larvae of the heel | 
fly and the cattle can do very well without | 
them. The fly very much resembles a 
small black bee and gets its narfte from the 
fact that its eggs are deposited in the hair 
around the heels and hind legs of the eat- 
tle. Altho they are unable to sting, they 
are a pest and stock are afraid of them. 

But the truth of the matter is the pests 
do not come from the outside in but from 
the inside out. In order to get relief the 
cattle lick the affected parts and the eggs 
are thus taken into the stomach. There 
they find suitable conditions for hatching 
and grow rapidly. The tiny larvae pass 
thru the walls of the stomach and make 
their way thru the flesh to their favorite 
place just beneath the hide. Puncturing 
the skin it breathes thru the opening and 
discharges its waste. In late spring or 
early summer it burrows out and falls to 
the ground. Covering itself for a time it 
passes the pupal stage in about a month 
and comes out as a fly. 

The grubs not only puncture the hide 

thus reducing its value but the continual 
irritation causes a dropping off in the flesh 
and milk supply. The grub stage while 
they are still in the cow’s flesh offers the 
best opportunity for catching them. 
Pressing them out with a knife serves the 
yurpose but is slow. A few drops of 
nen squirted into the opening with 
an oil can is the most effective. The flies 
may be kept away from the cattle by the 
use of one of the coal tar dips. 











SHEEP RAISING FOR BEGINNERS 

The demand for lambs and wool is} 
strong and indications are that it will con- | 
tinue so for some time. Sheep raising does | 
not require heavy labor nor extensive | 
equipment, but does require careful and 
continuous study. Farmers’ Bulletin 840 
of the United States Department of Agri- | 
culture gives some valuable pointers for | 
beginners in the game and can be obtained | 
free of charge upon request. 
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Fertilizing elements go 
have to put manure over 
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| SEND FOR THESE ] 
|FREE BOOKS 


| They're well worth 
jhaving. Our catalog | 
itelle all about the 
famous Nisco Spreader, | 
aod “Helping Mother | 













Nature” reads like a 
latory. You neversaw as 
imany dollareavinge 
Hacte collected in eo | 
jemall a space before or | 
din sointeresting a | 
. You'll surely like 
| fis'ping Mother Nature ~ 
| Write today and address 
me at Box 116 
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That's a stout statement, but the facts bear it out. 
another implement made that will bring you as great return for 
the cost and the work as a good spreaderwill. You know that the 


I've been building ms 
I sold over two million dollars worth of them last 
year, and every one of them is giving satisfaction today. I’ve 
learned something in all these years about these machines, and 
I’ve put everything I know into building the 


Let 


t ea Pa., Columbus, 
O., Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, Mich., 
, ., St. Louts, Mo., Minne- 
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There isn’t 


question of fertility of your land is at the bottom of your success 
You cannot keep on taking crops from the soil un- 
less you restore the fertilizing elements. 


straight down. They will not spread 


themselves. Therefore,if you are going to get bumper crops, you 


every inch of the soil. You can’t do 
and wagon method, and you can’t do 


the spreaders offered. 


unure spreaders ever since I was fifteen 





Look at its wide distribution—seven feet at least. It 


spreader, and it has always held the 


lead. Look at the way it pulverizes the manure—so fine 
that you can safely scatter it over growing corn. 
Can you do that with any other? 

Then it’s light draft—easy for the team. It’s low 


down—easy for the men. You can load the bed 
thirty inches high, and scatter 3, 6, 9, 12 or 15 


to the acre. 


me tell you that without a Nisco 
Spreader you are wasting your most 
valuable asset—the fertility of your 
land. With the Nisco standing where 
you can throw the manure from the 
stalls right into it, hauling it on your 
fields as soon as it is full, you are 
getting every dollar’s worth of crop 
food right where it isneeded, at the least 
labor, Just when it is needed. 

_ Ask any county agent, any Experiment Sta- 
tion man, what right distribution of manure 
will do for you, 

I haven't exaggerated a bit. Thousands of 
good farmers have proved it ' themselves, 
Thousands know it pays to use the right kind 
of spreader, and that the Nisco is right in 
every particular. 

Stop wasting your fertilizer! Feed your land 
and get more out of it! Let me send you 
my hook, ‘‘Helping Mother Nature,” which 
tells the facts about manure, and full descrip- 
tion of the peerless Nisco, a money maker for 
your farm. 

See the machine at the Niseo dealer's. If 
you don’t know him, we will send you 
nis name, 


B. C. OPPENHEIM, Mer. 


New Idea Spreader Co. 


**Spreader Specialistse’’ 


Factory:—COLDWATER; OHIO 






nn., Omaha, Neb., Kansas 
Mo., Queiph, Ont., Canada. 
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WHY COLTS AND CALVES DIE! 


By K. W. STOUDER 


ANY young | 
M animals are | 

lost from | 
disease e ch year 


that could be saved. 
Better knowledge 
of the causes will 
go a long ways 


toward checking 
thisloss. The most 
important of these 


diseases is naval 
ill or naval infec- 
tion also called 


joint evil or joins 


disease. This dis- 
ease is seen most 
among colts, but 
calves, lambs and 
pigs can, and oc- 
casionally do, be- 


come infected. It is caused by germs get- 
ting a chance to start growth and multipli- 
cation on the stump of the severed naval 
cord. This growth continues up the cord 
till the germs get well established in the 
body tissues and fluids of the young ani- 
mal. 
The symptoms vary somewhat, but as 
a rule the affected foal very early in life 
shows stiffness or lameness and a little 
later a swollen joint or joints. The hock 
and knee are common seats of localization 
tho other joints may become involved at 
times. These swellings are hot and painful 
and progress to enormous size if the young 
animal lives a few days after the swellings 
form. Sometimes the swellings 
burst and exude pus, together 
with “joint water’ 
wh ich gives it an 
oily appearance. 
Some individuals 
yw colicky pains 
in the al lie 
down continually and show little 
or no desire to nurse. At times 
a thi in bowel discharge is noted 
hich rapidly weakens the pa- 
ti nt and may cause death before 
oint swellings are noticed. 
te — 18, of course, seen in the 
earlier stage of all 7 cases 
and he is ¢ ouple di with the failing 
inte st in the teat may be the 
first symptom noted of a coming attack. 
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The exami! m of the naval usually 
shows it sw - nag dirty red in color and 
often with a welt-like ridge running for- 
ward on the lower face of the abdomen. 
The naval is seldom very well dried and 
pressure on the cord may remove a thick 
purulent collection, mixed with blood. 
Investigation shows this disease to be 
contracted occasionally during the uterine 
life of the foal, probably because the 
mother has suffered some contagious dis- 
ease hers« ey such as influenza. Far more 
fre qv uently it is contracted during the early 
extra-uterine life of the - because the 
stump of the cord after rupture has be- 
come soiled, either fre m the external gen- 
itals of the dam, the stable litter the foal 
was rect ed on, or fro ym the soiled h vk pn 
—s ‘ + used to sever the cord. It has 
n ju as definitely shown that cleans- 
ing the external genitals of the dam with a 
{ od reliable antiseptic wash, the thoro 


disinfection of the stall walls and floor, 
the use of a clean cloth, or at least very 
clean bright straw or hay bedding, to 
receive the young animal at the time of 
parturition and the severing of the cord 
with a sterile instrument and covering it 
with an antiseptic dressing till it is quite 
dry will prevent practically all young 
animals from contracting this disease. 

Since the disease is very difficult to treat 

d the mortality high among the affected 

lividu prevention should be aimed 
avoiding the foaling of m 


ls, 


res rn the 









places where the 
disease is known to 
exist unless these 
quarters have been 
most thoroly 
cleaned and disin- 
fected. Itis best to 
wash the external 
genitals of the dam 
just a while before 
birth takes place 
with a milk anti- 
septic, such as cre- 
olin or lysol—about 
warm water. Pro- 
bright straw, which 
has not been 
tramped upon and 
soile oe animals 
running over it, for the reception of the 
young animal. Do not allow the foal to 
come in contact with any stable filth if 
possible to avoid it. Wash and cleanse the 
cord in the antiseptic solution. See that 
the hands that work on the cord are clean. 
Sever the cord with a knife that has been 
boiled and kept from contamination till 
used for this purpose. If necessary to tie the 
cord to prevent bleeding, use a stirng 
soaked in strong antiseptic and cover the 
cord with equal parts of tincture of iodine 
and glycerine. p: ater apply a dry dusting 
pow whe of known antiseptic value to lessen 
the chance of germ growth on the cord 
stump. Apply the powder several times 

aily for several days, or till the 
Tis absolutely dry when most 
all danger of the 
disease occuring is 


core 


/ naval ill very much 


as do young colts, but- more 
often calves and pigs show evi- 
dences of disease Re first a list- 
less appearance, dull eye and 
staring coat, a desire to lie down 
a great deal and very soon a 
profuse, frothy foetid diarrhea 
is manifest. his is usually 
termed white scours and may 
be due, in some instances, to the 
naval infection or more often to infection 
received from the udder of the dam if she 
is lying on soiled floors or bedding. Among 
bucket and trough fed animals, the start 
of the trouble nearly always is due to in- 
fection acquired from the feeding utensil 
and entrance of the germ thru the calf’s 
mouth. 

The treatment of white scours in its 
early stages in calves is a little more en- 
couraging than the treatment of naval ill 
among colts, and consists in feeding from 
a sterile bucket : 
in which one or two raw eggs are broken. 
Couple with this whatever treatment the 
varying symptoms might call for in each 
individual case, which since they are never 
constant, should be left to the judgment of 
a competent veterinarian if at all avail- 
able. 

Open urachus or leaky naval is a con- 
dition seen in very young animals and is 
due to the failure of the naval opening to 
completely close up after the cord has 
been severed and retracted. Itssymptoms 
are a moist area about the naval with not 
infrequently a dripping of fluid from the 
naval as the sieeal stands. This fluid is 
urine and indicates that the bladder has 
not completely closed off. Antiseptics 
should be kept on the open area and if it 
does not close in a day or two provision 
should be made to have a surgeon pass a 
purse string suture about the opening 
after scarifying the edges so that healing 
will progress. A dressing should be ap- 





past. 
Young calves 
may suffer from 
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restoring and keeping in perfect 
health and vigorous condition 
your horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine is to regularly use 


Pratts 


Animal Regulator 


This Guaranteed Stock Tonic and 
Conditioner has stood the test for 
nearly fifty years and is demanded 
by farmers who make stock keep- 
ing pay big profits. 

Pratts Animal Regulator tones 
up the whole system in a natural 
way. It sharpens the appetite— 
aids digestion—regulates the 
bowels—expels irritating worms 
—prevents sickness—increases 
stre growth and production. 
Once tried, you will never be 
without it. 

Pratts Products are sold by dealers 
everywhere on money-back guarantee, 
Demand Pratts—refuse substitutes. 

Write Today for 
Stock Book—FREE 
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PRATT FOOD CO. 
Makers of Pratts Poultry 
Regulator and 
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BAYNE SCOORGATE 


Combination Scoop-Board, Hog 


ate and 
est thing out. Set the year *round— 
not yet euny to remove when desire 
p-boards—yet easy to remove desired. 
Eas to attach to wagon—looks ae 
eect nine hauls fi ae > 
rhw g—no i 
ping : 
ordinary 
Costs oxy $5.35 
Write for Free Details 
Bayne Mfg. Co. 


30 Davis St. Bushnell, ill. 








OTTAWA ENGINES 





_Kerosene- Gasoline | 


Marien my Kerosene Engine you can 
from a of 6c 






can get more 
Gelervsene than you ean I 
| a jon af 20 or 25 cent gasoline in gas- 
cline engine. cranking, no batteries, easy to 


Every farmer 
Valabie Free Book Pvt fret o8 


buy one should 4 inow how te to figure 
is worth—Why I use the 
scslats Eaal Ss e tine off-ces eglinder 
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OTTAWA ‘ura. 00, 
516 King St., Ottawa, Kans. 


For Sale 
dogs and puppies, all 


, bits, ferrets, Digs, D 
a=" andpoultry. Young stock epeci- 
alty; stamp for circular. C. RIDGELY, CANTON, ONTO 
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»lied to prevent the infection of the part. 
Be careful not to do anything which will 
introduce infection into the abdomen as it 
will likel® prove fatal. 

Often a rupture may be seen at the naval 
or in the scrotal region of young animals 
and is due to a failure of the muscular 
walls of the abdomen te completely close, 
leaving the skin alone to support the in- 
testines at this part. The seriousness of 
this condition lies in the danger of a por- 
tion of the small intestine falling into the 
sac and becoming strangulated or cut off 
from the possibility of passing its contents 
onward. Sometimes it is outgrown by 
the animal but if large enough to be very 
noticeable, it should be repaired before a 
strangulation does occur. 

This operation is not difficult for an ex- 
perienced operator on young animals if 
tried before the abdominal contents be- 
come so heavy as to be liable to break 
down the repair while it is healing. 

The application of clamps to the closed 
sac or opening without very careful aseptic 
precautions is dangerous on account of the 
likelihood of catching a part of the intestine 
in the clamp in the first instance or of 
infecting the abdominal contents by the 
latter method. Therefore the operation 


The Cure for a 











is best performed by some one with ex- 
perience and proper equipment. 

Constipation of foals and calves is| 
occasionally seen. The colostrum or fore- | 
milk in the udder of the dam acts as a| 
laxative and usually is sufficient to put 
the bowel of the young animal in proper 
condition for best health. If the bowel 
accumulation of uterine life is not passed 
during the first few hours of the life of the 
colt, assistance should be given in the 
shape of an injection into the-rectum of a 
few ounces of warm water to which 
one percent of common salt has been added 
or warm water with a small amount of 
mild soap such as a good grade of castile. 
Should this condition of constipation oan 
sist the young animal will solani show 
signs of colic as stretching, lowering of the 
back, or maybe lie down considerable. In 
such instances assistance should be ob- 
tained early by calling an experienced 
veterinarian to the case. 


SHEEP FOR THIN LANDS 

We cannot all live upon the better 
farms. Some of us must get along with a 
soil that is quite unproductive from the 
standpoint of creek or river bottom soil. 
Ability to handle the farm you own to 
make it return you a good income is what 
counts, and many times we can point 
to a thin, gravelly farm that is making its 
owner well-to-do, while some rich, bottom 
farm is being handled in such a way that 
its owner is not gaining much in. this 
world’s goods. It is not strange to state, 
in this connection, that you will now find 
the farmer on the thin lands is making the 
production of sheep his main source of 
income. His soil, usually well drained, is 
particularly adapted to sheep raising, and 
the coarser crops of roughness that he 
must raise make good feed for his flock. 
{ cun call to mind several farmers of my 
acquaintance who have not “got along’ 
very well until they began with sheep; 
now they are doing well, in many cases 
better than others who are more fortunate 
in having a better soil for crop production. 
By producing the kind of crops that may 
be used to advantage as a feed for sheep, 
the thin soil is made to produce as much 
n the final reckening as does the better 
soil handled in different crops, used in a 
lifferent manner. Of course all men are 
uot sheep men. Just because you happen 
go have a farm of thin soil is no certainty 
that you can make a success with sheep 
just because others in a similar situation 
have. You must have a natural liking for 
heep to get on well with them, and you 
must then handle them as they should be 
handled. If you feel that you have these 
jualifications and your farm is not making 
the returns to you that it should, then try 
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, | ‘HIS year—if you own no spreader, youare 

not only losing out on the bigger yields 
and profits that should be yours, but you are con- 
tributing to a billion-dollar manure waste, and stop- 
ping your ears to the world-call for food. 

We have facts and figures to show that in scores of cases 
the use of an International Harvester spreader has added to 
crops more than enough to pay for the spreader in one year. 

he dealer will show you the new No. 8 Low Corn King, 
Cloverleaf or 20th Century. This is the latest International 
Harvester spreader, the popular 2-horse, light-draft, narrow- 
box machine with the remarkable new spiral wide-spread. 
For the small-to-average farm this is bound to be the spreader 
success of the year. ook it over from tongue to spiral, see 


it at work, and you will agree with us, 

In the Low Corn King, Cloverleaf and 20th Century lines 
are larger spreaders too, with disk or spiral wide-spread, all 
of narrow, easy-handling width; low, of remarkably light 
draft, strongly and — constructed. Write us for cat- 


alogues and see the local dealer for a satisfactory money- 
making Low Corn King, Cloverleaf or 20th Century spreader, 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 
Champion Deering 





The Stewart ef:1:. 
Clipping Machine 


és the only rschine that clips horses, cows 
and mules without any change whatever. 


Dept. O , 12th and Central Avenue 





sheep.—H. I 





_ pd, BL — dint AT 2 scarthe sheep. It’s the most perfect hand 
in oil. Has 6 feet of new-style, light, easy- operated shearing machine ever devised. 
running flexible shaft an the Stewart | Has a ball bearing shearing head of the lat- i 
single tension clipping head, highest | ¢st improved Stewart pattern. Comes com- ‘ 

Clips easier and faster than an plete, including 4 combs and 4 cutters of 
other machine and lasts longer. Price $8.7 the celebrated Stewart quality. Price $12.75. } 


Complete catalog showing world’s largest and most complete line of 

clipping and shearing machines FREE on request. Send for it today. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





When you read an ad in Suuccessful Farming you know that you 
can safely buy the article advertised because Successful Farming 
guarantees the honesty of the advertiser. 
on page three you can readily locate every advertisement. 


Billion Dollar Wasie 


The Stewart sean. 
Shearing Machine . 5 


gets 154 more from every sheep of longer, 
better wool. Saves second cuts and does not 


By using the index 
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SHEEP FREE FROM DISEASE 


A Spring Ailment and Its Remedy 





HEEP are not Le 
more subject 


to disease 


I other ¢ I 
lives LOtwW n- 
t if the ct 
I i! prev: y 
ideas to the co 
trar It is more a 
failure from lack of 
‘ xp rence on our 
part to know much 
about sheep and 
their enemies 
The re are some par- 
usites which bother 
in | ng them 
and to the amateur sometimes give the 
semblance of a contagion starting in the 
flock 
Between latter February and early May 
each spring in several localities in the 
middle west a few ewes are lost, and 
because the symptoms are not carefully 
observed, couplee with the fact that the 
diagnosticians are often not well versed in 
sheep diseases, most eve rything but the 
true cause is suspected. 
lhe symptoms shown are usually refer- 
le in some w to irritation of the muc- 
ous lining of the nasal passages. Nasal 
discharge, at first clear but later purulent, 
is noticed which is sometimes tinged with 
blood. Frequently there is a sneezing and 
snorting, rubbing of the face on near-by 
objects or raising the fore limb over the 
nose as if torub off some irritant from the 
race rhe he id may be flexed and CX- 
tended, or turned first to one or the other 
le and shaken spasmodically. In bad 


ing of the space between the 


ll 
es, swell 


jaws is noticed and very frequently there 


; rapid and labored breathing as well as 
diarrhea, but the latter is not so common 
nd can’t be depended upon as a symptom. 


There is often evidence of difficulty to 


plainly and other nervous disorders, 
the patient showing a dull attitude and 
may lie peostrate fer bene pe riods at a time. 
\ppetite is poor and rumination impaired 
till there is often great loss of flesh 
Grinding the teeth is a very common 

ptom of the nervous disturbance. 


Peculiar high stepping when walking is 
staggering not 


sometimes seen, uncom- 
mon, and standing senselessly pushing the 
head against a wall is frequent. Such cases 


nearly always die in three to eight days 





5 


! 
| 


above named symp- 
toms are noticed, 
and not much can 
be done; tho some 
treatment could be 
applied, such as 
benzine vapors and 
snuff into the nos- 
tril to stimulate 
sneezing and expul- 
sion of the parasite, 
but any which this 
treatment removes 
are not likely to 
produce serious 
symptoms, it is 
nearly correct tosay 

hat treatment is not practic: al in many 
cases. When the parasite is lodged well 
up in the nostril or brain treatment is of 
of no avail. 

Prevention is of far more value and 
more likely to give results. This consists 
in repelling the fly which deposits the egg 
on the nostril margin. This most 





80 
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effectively accomplished by smearing the 
muzzle with tar or tar and lard, or tar, 
fish oil and dip. In fact, any sticky pre- 
paration which also is repellent to flies 
because of its odor will do. 
can be made to automatically treat them- 
selves, by boring large holes two and one- 
half to three inches in a log, filling these 
with salt and smearing the top of the holes 
with the fly repellent. This is effective 
and where used the past few seasons has 
materially lessened the number of cases 
seen in the flock the following spring. 

If handling sheep, fight the gadfly next 
summer as outlined, especially if this 
spring some of your flock die or show 
symptoms as dese ribed, for the chances are | 
strong this parasite is the cause of the 
trouble, and it will continue to recur each 
spring with strong chances of taking an 
increasing number of sheep each spring. | 
—K. W. 3S. 


RAISING HOGS ON ALFALFA 
Frank Jackson, a farmer in southern 





' hogs on alfalfa. 





Minnesota, has been successful in raising 
He is one of those pro- | 
gressive farmers who are constantly ex- | 
perimenting and trying to discover better 
and more profitable methods of carrying 
on their work. When Mr. Jackson got his 
first crop of alfalfa, he soon noticed that it 
was much relished by his hogs. The next 
year, therefore, he turned his pigs out in 











from the manifestation of symptoms. 

Some of the cases of a milder nature, where | an alfalfa pasture as early as possible, and 
only nasal discharge and sneezing are} when the time came to sell them, he was | 
noticed, recover. able to get them ready for market with | 
Diagnosis is usually variable, but food } less grain feed than usual. 
poisoning is most often suspected, espec- Mr. Jackson then wished to ascertain 
ially if silage is a part of the ration. The|the real value of alfalfa as a hog feed, 
true cause is the larvae of a parasite in the} and in the spring of 1916 he started an 
nostril, nasal sinus or even the lower lobe | experiment with eighty sucking pigs, 
of the brain. The exact location of the |farrowed about the middle of April. He 
parasite determines the symptom mani-|let the sows with their young ones range 
fested and the result which will ensue even | freely in an alfalfa pasture, and fed them | 
tho tment is given bran mash the first two weeks. He also 
rhe parasite is the larval form of the | supplied them at all times with an abund- 
eep gadfly. This fly is very prevalent in | ance of water, salt and charcoal. At wean- 
North America, from May to October, | ing time, he separated the pigs from their | 
nd works during the heat of the day as a | mothers, but gave them no: ndditional feed | 
r over a band of sheep, darting in|or care. Occasionally, however, he gave 
t to deposit its egg on the edge|them corn to make them used to con- 

‘ I m 5 id of hooks the|centrated feeds. About the 15th of 
works up the nostril to spend} August, the pigs were well developed in 
er and await a time. When again] bone and muscle. To still increase their | 

d out and deposited on the ground, | growth and vigor, He y, were allowed to 

t | turn to the pupa stage and in a few | hog down three and a half acres of new 
emerge as a mature fly. In the] corn during the latter A. of August and | 
I ge as a re lent of the sheep s the first half of September. They were 
1 connecting sinuses or spaces in | then started on their fattening ration, but 

s of the head, it may doa varying} were not removed from the- alfalfa 

of damage and produce widely] pasture. The fattening ration consisted 

ng symptoms, according to its loca-|of nine parts of kafir meal and one part 

! l tl nat f tl issue it dis-| of cottonseed meal. Each hog was given 

t four pounds of this mixture morning 
In the centr its effects are not|and evening. The entire daily ration 
usually noted till early spring when the |amounted to six hundred forty pounds. 


Large flocks | 






















F YOU realized what the Hegeler Shock Ab- 
sorber would do for your Ford you would 
equip your car with it today. So you ca 
find out for yourself and Bot be discouraged 
by someone who has been ‘stung’ by an 
ferior contrivance we will let you try the 

















PATENTEO 








our expense and risk. Simply write today for 10-day 
Taal Blank, fill out and return to us, and we wil! ar- 
range with our nearest dealer to put a set of Hassiers 
oa your Ford without a cent of expense to you. 
Rem your ear ten days. Feel the greater comfort. 
Notice how much easier it is to drive. Get your wife's 
opinion. Estimate how much the emeoth riding of 
the ear will save in tires, off, gasoline and 
if you're willing to ran 
your ear without Hassiers,the 
dealer will remove them and 
you won't be outa cent. But 
you'll eny they are the best © 
* Freet 
Write for the Free Trial 
Blank , Dias 
trated( realar | 






























Til Send YouThis 


‘HOG 183 


Free Trial 





Use this trap to catch and hold any 
hog from 50 to 600 Ihs.— easily and 
quickly. Holds tightly without 
injury. So simple a boy can 
J - operate it. Send for our moncy- 

saving Farm Tool Catalog today, 
now, The Flatley Hog Trap is 
‘") fully described. Write today. 


Monmouth 
349 Se. Main St. 




































St. Monmouth, 
AUTOMATIC. 


HOG TRAP 


AND COMPOUNDS. « Enemi- 
Stock, Farm and Orchard use. 

Wooel aI Stock Powders, Orchard Sprays, 

Fertilizer Materials, ete. We can save 

you money on al) stock kk chemicals and compounds. 


Headquarters for Dust Sprays 
and icultural chemicals of al] kinds. Write for 
Free Formulaes. 

SWAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1212Union Avenue, ansas City, Mo. 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


New Book tells how they 4 
reach market weight in# 
shortest time; how to cut 
pork production costs two: 
centsa pound. FREE, 


375 ibs.’ 
9 months 


rn 





























Later in the fall when the pasture gave} 


out, they were fed soaked alfalfa hay. — 
During the ninety day feeding period, 
Mr. Jackson weighed the hogs every 


thisty days. He found that their daily | 


gain was two pounds during the first 
period, two and fthree-eighths pounds 
during the second period, and two and 
me-half pounds during the last period. 
This uniform gain in we ight was due to the 
lfalfa. Thruout the entire feeding period 
the hogs were vigorous and healthy. And 
hen they were eight months old and 
idy for market, their average weight was 
hree hundred and sixty-eight pounds. 
Chey had gained just about a pound and a 
ulf every day since their birth. 
Mr. Jackson kept an accurate record of 
all expenses necessary to raise these eighty 
iogs, and found that after he had de- 
due ted every expenditure, there remained 
to his credit an average profit of seven 
dollars per hog. During 5 fifteen years 
of experience as a farmer, he had never 
made so great a profit on any hogs that 
he had fattened in the pen. Mr. Jackson 
has now increased his pasture acreage, 
and will continue raising his hogs by the 


alfalfa method. He says that in the future 


he will use less of concentrated feeds, 


and will eliminate cottonseed meal en- 


tirely.—C. O. 


THE NEED OF MORE LIVESTOCK 
The writer of this has had occasion to 
travel in several directions from his home 


here of late, in some cases going over a 
£ 


territory that had not been visited before 
for at least a dozen years. During these 
ten or a dozen years the farmers in the 
neighborhoods visited have not been keep- 
ing the livestock they had kept prior to 
that time, and I must say that their farms 


showed it. Fields were showing the drain 


being made upon them by a system of 
grain farming which has nothing to give 


back to the land to repay what is taken 
off. Poor spots were in evidence in every 


field, spots that could be made to produce 
well if only manured once every six or 


eight years, but with no livestock theré is 


no manure, and it has been a case of take | 
crops off without putting fertility back. | 


Now and then an oasis would appear in 
the form of a farm upon which the old 


time number of stock were kept. On| 
these farms it looked good to see the cattle | 


sheds kept up in trim with corrals, feed 
racks and bunks also in evidence of repair. 
The fields on these few farms spoke as 
eloquently as did the cattle sheds and 
corrals of livestock being ke pt, for there 
were no poor spots showing. The alfalfa 
seen on these ft 

having been lightly top dresse J by manure 
hauled and spread by a spreader. In a 
few cases fields of wheat had been treated 
in the same way, and it could be plainly 
seen that this light application of manure 
was going to return the farmer who did it 
from five to eight more bushels to the acre, 


certainly a paying proposition, present | 


price of wheat considered. But without 
the livestock he would have been without 
the manure, and at threshing time he 
would have been without the five to 
eight more bushels of wheat to the acre. 

The livestock farmer is able to secure 


1 two-fold profit from every animal he | 


keeps, increase in weight and numbers 
being one source of profit and the value 
of the manure made by the stock being 


the other. Any farmer can keep stock ona | 
“keep even”’ basis so far as actual profits | 


from the feed consumed is concerned and 
still come out ahead in the end, because 
the manure he has to feed his soil is one 
source of income of which he is sure. He 
or you who read this may not think the 
value of this manure is anything great, 
but go as I have gone, in neighborhoods 
where livestock farming was almost 
entirely discontinued five years ago, and 
what you will see will convince you that 
few men place high enough value on 
manure. Little | by little the oa runs 


down without arenas, little by little it 
uilds up with it H. H. 


arms was fine, most of it | 
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If you can't get the 
Ingersoll Radiolite 
from the dealer, 
send us his name 
and we will see that 
you are supplied. 





One-half 
of actual 
size 


ROBT. 


New York Boston 
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¥ . . In the Light arth 


On the darkest road, on the blackest night, 
It shows the time in figures of light. 


TEGO 
Radiolite 


The 24-hour-a-day watch 


Y day your Ingersoll Radiolite 
shows the correct time like any 
other good watch. 

And at night it shows the correct 
time in the dark! Real radium in the 
substance on the hands and figures,does 
it. The luminosity is guaranteed for 
the life of the watch by this Company, 
which has been in business 25 years 
and sold 50 million watches. 


If you wake up at night or get up before 
sun-up—there’s the correct time, plain as day 
in the darkest room. 

If you’re in the barn or the garage afier 
dark—there’s the correct time without the aid 
of a dangerous match. 





\ de 








Radiolite models - $2.25 to $5.50 
Other models - - $1.35 to.$6.00 
H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Chicago San Francisco Montrea) 
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insures 


your own Blizzard this year. 


THE JOSEPH DICK MFG. COMPANY, Box 250, CANTON, 0. 


t Si Lage insurance 


zard cutter 


against loss — 
from frost, breakdowns, lack of 
power, poorly cut ensilage, too small 
cutting capacity and elevating ability. 


Get a BLIZZARD— Be Safe—This Year 


It’s light running! Blower and cutter combined. a9" 
Your regular engine will run it. Enormous ca- 
pack} You can crowd the corn into your silo in a day if 
rost threatens. Steady as a clock! No delays. No break- 
downs. Fills 100 ft. silos easy as 30footers. Makes even- 
cut silage always. Thoroughly well bullt. Parts of wear 
replaceable. Fifteen year old Blizzard still running. Get 











me 












Packed with preetic \ 
formation ab 
machinery. Fully describe sthe 


New Denon Feea 
Blizzard Models 


Increases capacity . 
labor in fe eding Cats abou 















Write for catalog today. Jos. Dick Mig. Co 


. Canton, O 














| There is something of interest and value to every mem- 
ber of the farm family in every issue of Successful Farm- 
ing. Read each department andall the advertisements. 
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BIG MONEY 


1IN ORNERY HORSES 


Y free book will amaze you. See the bi 
money that is being made by those 


MV 


taught my farsous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 
ageable hor s can be picked up for a song. 

: By ¥ meth “i can q rm them into 
gent . Z rkers and re-s ud em at a big profit, 
You car rn fat fees bre ‘ ng colts and training 
horses for others. 


W it My book is free, postage prepaid. No obli- 
i e! gation. A postcard brings it. Write today. 


fl Pret. JESSE BEERT, 20:3 Main St., Plessent (ll, Ghio 9 


Ds ee ee es |  .  -  s a 


Auto-Fedan Hay Press: 


Ane a MAN LESS. | 
belt and power presses. 




















Baling Cost : fer | 
a“ , ee VES) sive 


Send Us Your 
Orders and (on 
signments of Hay 


Aato-Fedas Hay Press Co., 007 Wyoming, Kansas City Mo 


FARMERS or « Porson 
eowerruc DISINFECTANT §f 


FLISH COWS AFTER CALVING 
Most valuable for bringing after-birth 
and olso for trea barren cows end com 
trolling abortion K hile he infecting 
germs, be als the uterus, removes the slime 
odor — More 


aod no ef- 
fective thea lysol, Lagol s soiptsan, 

and eresols—much safer. Sead for our Bul- 
letta S2 ‘Contagious Abortion “ead testimony 
from bead 


lng breeders 1 Triel Oder 
Genera ne wa. 


5001 Se Dichiason Sc 
, a) se a es ae ae Oe ee ee 


STOPS | 
ABSORBINE LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar trouble 
and gets horse going sound. It acts | 
mildly but quickly and good results | 
are lasting. Does not blister or remove 
the hair and hx ean be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells how. | 
.50 a bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 


w.F. YOUNG, P. D. F ,95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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LS) 4 ac nee ~—y- to give eatisfaction or money 
ge sufficient for ordinary cases 


BNMERAL HEAYE. REMEDY CO. 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Money Back 


HEAVES =: 


A horse with heaves can’t do its full share of work 
Care the heaves and you bave a horse worth its full valve 
r 


in work or in me Send today 
FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
($1.00 per package). Satisfactory results or m« ~~~ back. 








Fleming's Vest Pocket Adviser 
Helpe you Getigruteh heaves from ether ime ote. Write 
fo o Adviser. Kis 


PLemine BROS., Chemists, 
281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, tt. 


Would $150 se nescas: 


Agent for $150.000corpor- 
ation and a Ford Auto 
of your own, introducing Sto 
Dips, Disinfectants, etc., interest you ? 


k and Poultry remedies, 
Then address 
Royoleum Co-Operative Mfg.Co.,Dept.A-21, Monticello, Ind. 
. 8. R Pro: 
BERKSHIRE BOARS Poem Ginite Hare ttrimors | 
COLLIESSAIREDALES 











All Ages, Send 2cstampfor!ist | 
W.R.Watson,Bx1616,0akland.la | 








enntnal Questions answe free thru this , 

mt. Give age and sex of anim her 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any, The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are inten to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, 1 users 


should consult our advertising columns, as in 

cases reliable f 

with which animals are aMicted and on account of having 
been scientifically compounded will be found ya. be 
more effective than medicines compounded b 
druggista 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


to get the grubs out of sheep, and are they fatal? 
I have lost some and find that they have grubs and 
stomach wofms. 
this trouble’ 
but they 
the flies away. 
give each sheep one teaspoonful of gasoline in a 
mixture of one ounce of raw linseed oil and three 
or four ounces of milk after cerving the animal 


consecutive mornings taking great care not to choke 





| or lick the blistered part, 


| help her 


| caused these dead and ruptured pigs? 


| satisfactory treatment. 
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VETERINARY 


becribers are invited to — inquiry thru t 


man. 
remedies are advertised for trouble 


Address all communications to Teter 


Stomach Worms in Sheep— Please tell me how 


WwW _ can be done to remedy 
—V. B., 

There is no remedy es gadfly grubs in the head, 
may be prevented by keeping pine tar 
1eare ‘f upon the noses of sheep in summer to keep 
For destruction of stomach worms 


for eighteen hours. Repeat the dose on three 
the sheep. Feed generously. 

Lameness in Gelding—I have a seven year old 
gelding which I think is sweenied as he walks lame 
on his forefeet. The skin seems to be tight to the 
bone and his toes point outward. He cannot bear 
to have the collar bear upon his shoulders. Can 
a remedy for this trouble?—J. J. A., 





you give me 
N. Dak. 
Sidebone or ringbone may be suspected as the 
cause of lameness, but we cannot decide that with- 
out making an examination. If you cannet have a 
veterinarian attend to the case, clip the hair from 
the hoof-head and blister it twice at intervals of 
three weeks with a mixture of two drams each of 
biniodide of mercury and powdered cantharides 
and three ounces of lard. Rub the blister in a little 
at a time for fifteen minutes, then tie the horse 
up short in his stall so that he will be unable to bite 
wash the blister off in | 
forty-eight hours and then apply a little lard daily | 
until the skin is sound 
Dropped Pigs—We hadi a sow that had pigs for 
the first time. She was very sick and we had to 
She had eight pigs, three being dead and 
one ruptured so badly that we killed it. What 
She was 
well fed on ground feed, oats and rye.—P. T. B., Til, 
Hard labor from constipation or abnormally lores 
pigs may cause such losses. It is a mistake to feed 
nie of ground feed to a pregnant sow. Let her 
live on green feed, or roots and alfalfa hay and a 
very little light laxative slop when next she is 
pregnant. The pigs could not have been saved 
Mammitis in Sow—I have a brood sow which 
has had a badly caked udder since I weaned her 
pigs. Will this — her for a brood sow another 
year?—F. H. B., D. 
Fatten the sow 4 slaughter as it is never good 
ony J to retain a sow for breeding when her udder 
f r* een injured by an attack of mammitis. 
atarrh—Will you please tell me what to do 
for my flock of sheep? They are coughing very 
badly and running at the nose.—J. H. H., Mo. 
Keep the sheep dry and out of damp beds, drafty, 
dirty or badly ventilated stables. Feed well on 
clover or alfalfa hay, roots or silage and whole oats, 
bran and shelled corn. Catarrh then should grad- 
ually subside unless caused by gadfly grubs in the 
upper passages o: the head for which there is no 





Sheeboil—My six year old mare has a large | 
lump behind the right front leg. She has been | 
sweenied in both shoulders. Please inform me how 
to treat this jump.—M. G. L., Fla. 

We take it that an old hard shoeboil (tumor) is 
present on the point of the elbow and the only 
successful treatment in such a case is to have the 
tumor amputated by a surgeon and then treat as a 
common wound. 

Failure to Breed—We have two sows which we 
want to breed. Can you tell us what to give them 
so they will come in heat as we are anxious to have 
un early litter of pigs.—E. C., Ore 

Give twelve drops of fluid extract of damiana 

nee daily in a very little slop, or in water as a 
drench, and the sows soon should come in heat. 
Farmers usually feed charred ear corn in such 
cases. 

Weak Pigs—lI have three Duroc red gilts that 
I bred them last fall to an immune 





ire Lmmune 

mak In March they had seven, nine and eleven 
pies The pigs came all right and looked fine. 
Soon, however, they commenced to die and had 
no vitality. I lost every one of them. I fed the | 


gilts corn and milk slop. After they had the pigs 
I fed corn and a mash of milk and shorts. Some 
people said the gilts were too fat and did not have 
any milk. Ihave bred themagain. Please advise | 
me what to do.—E. D. H., Mo. | 

An attack of cholera or vaccination with virus | 
as well as serum sometimes affects the first litter | 
of pigs in the manner described. The next litters | 
may be all right provided you omit corn from the | 
~ feed hight laxative slop and make the sows 

e plenty of exercise every day. i 
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Ward Work-a-Ford 
Gives you 23 12h. as a the bes for less than the cost of 
a2h.p best engine in the world— 
it will Oelest dey a oe you might as well save 
your money and use it = oy all your farm work. 
No wear on tires or transmission. Ree a 

No per car. Cannot 
injure car or engine. 
Friction Clutch utteyon ent of chatty, pace ae 
nor, run by fan belt, ay tee y 
if not satisfied. Ask for circular and : A ay 











WARD TRACTOR CO.,2041 H St, Lincoln, Heb. Web. 
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Keep a bottle of 
Kendall’s Ponte 3 Treatment 
handy so can use it ly when the need 
arises. 0 bottle may save « we 
for you. It's worth while to be ready. Ask 

ad the next time you are in town. 

ear this ad 


renin cverymberes Hit 8 better” 
» $1.10 a 
a well as = on stabie. x @ copy or™ 
OF write to — 
On. GB. 3. KENDALL —— 
Enoeburg Falls, Vt. 
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ae © matter what 

tried, dons ‘gave - yh for 96-page 

it is our 2-years’ discoveries. 

to treat 68 terme of _——— This Book, Sample 
and edvice—ALL 


Write today and be PREPARED. — 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., AL CO. 3 Suto 91.. Biashanten, H. ¥. 


Conteh ae crete were: seli Save-The-Horse with 


we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 
ump Jawet ; 


The farmer’s old f—-~- 4 
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Fleming’s Actinoform 


Price $2.50 = bottle. Sold gates @ 
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Sroney refunded iis facie. Write for 
FLEMING'S VEST.POCKET VETERINA! itis 








Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. | 
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USING THE SELF-FEEDER | 

The self-feeder for hogs has come to! 
stay. Many users have found, however, 
that a problem sometimes presents itself | 
as to how to operate it so that it will not | 
prove a source of easily gleaned food for | 
such farm poultry as may be allowed to 
run at large. This can be obviated, of 
course, by placing the feeder in a lot 
which is well screened with chicken wire 
but this necessitates in some instances an 
expense which is not justified. A better 
way and one which works about as well 
is to move the hogs to a field at consider- 
able distance from the barns and stables. 
In this way there will result but little 
pilfering from the source in question. 

It is important, also, when large and 
small hogs run together in the same lot 
that some provision be made so that the 
younger ones may have access to a feeder 
without interruption from the larger 
animals. One hog raiser of large experi- 
ence has found it advisable to provide a 

special feeder just for the younger animals. 
This he has inclosed with a fence, the 
lower board of which is low enough to 
keep the larger animals from squeezing 
mw In this way the shoats can sat- 
isfy their wants without having to wait 
their chance at ‘‘a second table’”’ after the 
larger animals are thru. The younger 
hogs soon get used to feeding only at the 
hopper which is provided for them, since 
here they can always find a place without 
fighting with their heavier companions. 
A feeder fenced off in this way is also 
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= useful when hogs and cattle or horses 
are allowed to run in the same field 
0. C. 
WINNING WITH GOOD a 
| Continued from page 56 
: breds, so he is keeping most of the | 
' good cows. It will not be long until he has | 
a large herd of purebred shorthorns. 
| In fact, about all that Johnson has to do 
‘ now is to keep on going in the way he is 
” headed and he will soon have his farm paid 
“4 for, and he will be in a position to buy more 
~ land. His system of soil management is 
“8 such that the fertility will be conserved. 
i The main rotation consists of clover, corn 
and oats. The clover is sown in the oats, 
= and the oats usually is then cut for hay, as 
e, this will give the clovey a better chance; 
. sometimes they are allowed to get ripe and | 
w are threshed. There is fifteen acres of 
* alfalfa on some of the best land; Johnson 
lives in a section where clover does better 
. on much of the land than does alfalfa. 
' I know several young fellows who start- | 
: ed in the farming game just about the 
same time as Jchnson who have stayed 





with grain farming, and they have never 
gone very far financially. They are worth 
a few hunfred dollars apiece, and there is 
no indication that they will ever be worth | 
anything more. Indeed, there is but little | | 
chance for the best profits in grain farming | 
in the middle west; the permanent, profit- 
able agriculture of this section must be | 
based> on livestock. But Johnson has 
stayed away from grain farming. He has 
believed that if he would get some young 
animals around him to grow inte money 
the profits would be much increased, and 
‘ the results have proved that he is right. 
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Get Bohon’s 
1918 Big Free 


: “it 


SF ae TEST 


Sensational 
Low Price 


Yyity 


Y new book set a new record In the bugvy business. War and 
high prices for raw materials can't stop Bohons making low 
ices to you. We are ready to surprise Bree. Big produc- 


br 
tion, materials bought ahead, small town living with low e helped t 
get to bed rock low prices this year. My new beok is a wonder fabantase Finmeg more eylen, low 
to the bayer. Three buggy builders back of me. I know how. 
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BUGGIES 


me. We have al’ been 
BLUE 


BOHON’S crass 


UNLIMITED GUARANTI EE 
60 Days’ Road Test FREE 


My road test means business; too—60 days’ Free Trial on 
cl peur your own re bores -then if you don’t think itis the the best. 
Bx Ese doivond backs o al a ta 
8 every’ =) 2-4. 


~ Write | Me Today! 


book tells all. No matter what kind of posey 
My bie book tele ot aitin my book, More sty’ , 


wee A barscnny too. i oe) interested eee” Ps 
ook. for it iso and beth Farm Laquigment Catalog, Zoe 


D. T. BOHON, President 
The D.T. Bohon Company 
Marrodsburg, Kentucky 


16 Main Street 
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1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle, Magazine Repeater, lever ac- 
tion. Shooting barrel provided with patented shot retainer 
that enables the user to shoot downward without losing 
the shot—an exclusive Daisy feature. Turned stock of 
genuine black walnut, highly polished. Shoots with great force and 
accuracy. This rifle is absolutely guaranteed. If any repairs are 
needed, they will be furnished without charge by the manufacturer. 
This is positive proof of the high quality of this rifle. 

WRITE ME | begee v for complete description of this eplendid air rifle and for details of my 
new eas 7 ay y which you can easily get one of these best quality air rifles in just a few hours. 
WRITE. OW while you have the matter in mind. I know you will be delighted with my 
dandy plan for giving you the rifle. 


E. T. Meredith, 51 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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HUSKING CORN BY PROXY 


Experience In Hogging Down Corn and Cowpeas 


OR the past 
hitteen year 
l have been 


growing hogs for 





comparatively 
thin at the time, 
as they had had 
no grain feed and 
only pasture and 
a little mixed slop 
during the sum- 
mer and early fall. 
These twenty 
hogs were in the 
corn and cowpea 
field forty days, 
cleaning up the 
last the first of 
November. Dur- 
ing the time they 
made a total gain 
of one thousand 





market and home 
butchering; and in 
addition to this 
for the past six 
years I have been 
DY ling and 
growing pedigreed 
hogs for local sale 
and farm mail 
order trade My 
n ls for 
hogs of all : 
have bes 1 corn 
green pasture of a 
variet mostly 
Diu Lv <3 a id 
er rts, bran and digester tankage, 
with almost always some milk in the 


slops 
Of all the known protein supplements to 
go with corn for hog and pig feed, I have 
found that milk of kind, either 
skimmilk or buttermilk is best, or almost 
and tankage have also 


the best. Shorts 
proved very good and reasonably economi- 


cal. We milk but four or five cows on the 
average, her at times there is not 
rh surplus skimmilk or buttermilk to 


some 


enoug 
spare to give a bunch of fifteen to twen- 
ty-five hogs much more than a taste at 


one slop feed each day. Frequently we 


have four or five sows with large litters of 
weanlir g, or weant d pigs besice sa dozen 
to twenty other hogs, and at such times 
considerable shorts and tankage are Peed 


chased and mixed with the slops to feed 
all, as growing pigs f¢ wr market and breed- 
ing stock should be fed to do the best and 
look the best. Those producing pedi- 
greed hogs for sale know that purchasers 
expect and demand pigs and older stock 
to be in fine flesh and to look healthy, 
vigorous, and snappy. Corn alone will 
not produce this fine finish and appearance 
but corn with milk, or shorts, or tankage 
Mw“ 

Realizing that a protein supplement is 
essenti ~“ for fast growth and large frame 
of p! it finding that these commercial 
protein no ments were becoming very 
searce and high in price, last spring I 
drilled cowpeas and soybeans in several 
acres of corn, with the intention of hogging 
down some of the mixture this last fall to 
save purchasing supplementary feeds. 

In three acres of the corn cowpeas were 
drilled. I think one reason why the three 
acres containing the cowpeas did so well 
in growth of vines and pea pods was that 
the seed corn was low in germination, or 
for some other reason the stand of corn 
was rather thin, considerably below the 
average for a normal stand of corn. My 
theory is that the thin stand of corn gave 
more soil room and more light and air for 
the better growth and maturity of the cow- 





peas The peas vined well and were 
heavily set with pods, the vines prac- 
tically covering the ind in most 
p! f The corm Was ft onably good 
for the soil, with an estimated yield of | 
about forty bushels to the acre. Inno way 
did the cowp alia tiene yws seem to hinder 
the ¢ wth of cornstalks or the maturing 
of large and well for d ears In fact, 
ne of the best corn on our farm this 
vear grew where the cowpeas were thick- 
est and m heavily podded. It really 
é d in places that the v fed the 
in s wa 1 made the corn 

larger 
This thre corn and cowpeas 
was ! ture, ith the corn in the hard 
nt stage by t twe ee iber 
1917, l at this time twenty hogs, light 
1 he y, were turned in for hogging 
‘ All of the hogs were 


Ee 


six hundred 

pounds. At the 

end of the feeding period some of the fat 
hogs were sold for market purposes, some 
for breeding purposes, and two butchered 
for home use. ‘Those sold for market 
brought $16.50 a hundred on foot. Those 
sold for breeding purposes brought con- 
siderably more, But counting all at 
market price at the time, the total cash 
gain for the three acres of corn and cow- 


pea feed amounted to $264, or $88 per 
acre. Covinting the yield of corn at 
forty bushels to the acre, which is fully 


large for the average yield any year in 
this section, and corn at $1.50 a bushel, 
which is the local price fort. best at this 
writing, the corn crop would have sold 
for even $60 to the acre. This gives $28 
an acre for the value of the cowpeas in 
the corn, without a dollar’s expense in 
harve sting and saving the crop. 

When the hogs were turned into this 
mixture the field was fenced temporarily 
on two sides with low woven wire, which: 
was extra work, but this extra work 
would easily be balanced with the com- 
mon hand method of feeding a bunch of 
fattening hogs twice daily for a period 
s forty days. Never have we fattened a 
bunch of hogs with so little hand I: abor and 
had so little trouble with them in gen- 
eral. And one of the best parts of the pro- 
cess is that all of the stalks, blades, and 
vines have been mashed down to the soil 
to lie as a top soil binder against erosion 
during the winter, and to decompose to 
add fertility. The excreta of the hogs 
have added still more fertilizer. The crop 
was harvested without human labor, 
and the land is better than it was before. 
Next spring this field will be sown to oats 
and clover, and good results will be ex- 
pected. One object in hogging down the 
crop was to enrich the soil. 

In planting this small field of corn and 
cowpeas, we mixed the seed corn and 
peas together, with about two-thirds of 
the former to one-third of the latter. 
The field was drilled, spacing the peas nice- 
ly between stalks of corn in the row. 
Some check corn with cowpeas, giving 
peas in the ame hill with one or more 
stalks of corn, but I like the drilled mix- 
ture better. have also drilled cow- 
peas in corn at the last cultivation, but 
only in one year out of five have I secured 
a good stand and peas that vined well 
and gave much seed. The corn in the 
majority of cases seems to shade the peas 
too much when the peas are planted _ 
than the corn. I Mel lieve that mixing 
the two seeds and drilling both at the 
same time is the better way, for they both 
grow up together and both have the s same 
chance. This also gives a thinner stand of 
corn, and it is reasonable to suppose that a 
thick stand of corn will not allow a heavy 
crop of cowpeas to grow and mature on 
the same land at the same time. A good 
proportion of the protein crop to balance 
the corn in hogging down is desired. The 
mixture is a nearly perfectly balanced 
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MAKE 
7 O U R 
TOOLS 
LIKE 
NEW 
3-in-One Oil keeps tools 
rust free, smooth and 
sharp. Keeps all auto- 
matic tools working per- 


fectly. Also cleans and 
polishes the wooden parts. 


Keep 3-in-One Oil on 
your work bench or in 
your tool chest and make 
it a point never to put a 
tool away without using 
this great preserver. Your 
tools will always be like 
new if you do—never use- 
less because of rust, dirt, 
gum or foreign matter in 
the bearings. Also use 


3-in-One 


on oil stones, There's nothing 
quite so good, Useit, too, for 
oiling all light mechanisms in 
workshop. 3-in-One pene- 
tratee to the heart of every 
bearing and stops all friction. 
Is light enough to lubricate 
and has body enough to wear. 

























all good 


3-in-One is sold in 


stores in 50c, 25c and l5e 
bottles; also in 25c Handy 
Oil Cans. 


FREI ‘Send for sample of 
3-in-One and Dic- 


tionary of Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EXT. Biwy. New York 






This Geos Genuine 


FRENCH ‘BUBR MILL 


tarns it ont clean-cut and digestible. Finest, fastest 

and plontetion mill on earth. Wut ween 

arp you extra money. A boy can operate and keep it ia 

er. Lasts a lifetime. FRES TRIAL offer and 
ted catalog Write today. 


NORSYEE & & MARMON Nw 
1348 Keatucky Ave., ladianapolis, 








DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WOLK 
Hand or power, the size you need 
at a price you'd like. Work 
done in o! fth the time. Like 

the $500 mixers but simpler. 

The Leader of Little Mixers 

Perfect work in any class of mix- 

ing. Empties clean. A batch 

of about 3 cubic feet a minute 

Only practical mixer for farmer 

or contractor. Satisfaction 

guaranteed or Money refund- 
ed. _ Write for circulars or or- 

“der from this ad to ayeta delay 

THE LITTLE WHIRLWIND MIXER CO. 
Gould St, LA CROSSE, is 












Deem’s Shetland Ponies 


are noted all over the country for 

their gentleness---all ages and colors. 

Deem Shetland Pony Farm 
Galva, Illinois 
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-has only a couple of young ones, or whose 








ration, and saves much money in buying | 
commercial concentrates. It is home pro- 
duction of perfect rations.—H. H. Shep- 
ard, Franklin county, Mo. 


RAISING MOTHERLESS PIGS 
It not unfrequently happens that a| 
brood sow has no milk for her young ones, 
or that she dies soon after farrowing. 
Consequently, the whole litter will be lost 
unless given immediate attention; and 
when hogs are almost worth their weight 
in gold, it certainly pays to take the 
trouble of raising orphan pigs, if one can | 
possibly find the time. 
The best and usual way of raising a} 
motherless litter is by the aid of a foster | 
mother. The pigs are given to a sow that 


own pigs have died. But before giving 
the orphans to such a sow, both sow and 
pigs should be sprayed with a disinfectant 
to destroy the scent. After such a 
spraying, a sow will usually panes pigs of 
different size and color than her own. 
However, if no foster mother can be 
secured, it is possible to raise the orphan 
pigs by hand. 

But to do so, it is true, requires much 
care. During the first week, a young pig 
nurses every hour, and when he is about a 
month and a half old he nurses on the 
average once every two hours. Orphan 
sigs, therefore, must be fed often. It is 
best to give them milk from a cow just 
freshened, but under no circumstances 
must they be overfed. Give them their 
milk every two hours, and not.so much ata 
time. The temperature of the milk should 
be about 100 ieosomn Fahrenheit; and if 
the pigs are only one or two days old, 
it may be necessary to have them drink 
out of a nursing bottle. When four or 
five days old, they can usually be taught 
to drink from a shallow dish. Ali dishes 
and bottles, however, must be kept per- 
fectly clean and sterile, or the pigs will 
soon develop stomach trouble. 

I know a farmer who raised a litter of 
motherless pigs in winter with the aid of 
what he called an artificial sow. This sow 
consisted of an old bag filled with bran in 
which was imbedded a large jug of hot 
water. The bag was ripped open on one 
side to facilitate the inserting and extract- 
ing of the nursing bottles. There was one 
bottle for each pig, and all were placed ina 
row in the bran so that only their nipples 
wrotruded through small holes in the bag. 
The bran and hot water kept the milk 
warm for a long time, and the pigs, feel- 
ing the heat of the bag, snuggled up to it, 
and soon learned where they could get 
food when hungry. There was no danger 
of overfeeding, because the bottles did 
not hold more milk than was required for a 
good meal, and every pig was almost cer- 
tain to get his share. The man says that 
this artificial sow saved him much time 
and trouble, for he could leave the bot- 
tles and let the pigs nurse as they pleased. 

When the pigs get old enough to eat 
solid food, they may be fed grain as a 
supplement to the skimmilk. Finely 
ground corn is good, and middlings are 
better than wheat. If oats is fed, it 
must be ground and the Hulls sifted out 
for these are very injurious to young pigs. 
When they are four months old, however, 
they may be fed the hulls without danger. 
At that age they also eat shelled corn 
readily. 

The fact that young pigs require more 
protein than older animals should not be 
overlooked. Besides protein, they also 
need much phosphate of lime and other 
minerals. All these properties exist 
abundantly in tankage, and, therefore, a 
good portion of such should be added to 
the milk slop and meal. From six to 
ten percent of the grain feed should be 
tankage.—C. O. 

Thumps may be caused by lack of exer- 
cise. Plenty of room for the brood sow will 
do away with this discomfort to the young- 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 
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RINGS 






A special ring for en- 













and shoulders chafe and gall. He 
can't do his full share of work and you 
lose money. Prevent these evils by 
using TAPATCO Pads. 

A NEW AND BETTER 
HOOK ATTACHMENT 
Consisting of wire staple, reinforced 
with felt washer (note where arrows 

point). This gives the hook a better 
hold and prevents pulling off. The 
weakest point is made strong and 
life of pad greatly lengthened. 
Found Only on Pads Made by Us. 
Look For The Felt Washer. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario. 


for the Big Pull. 


Power measures the amount of work 
done, time consumed, and cost of opera- B/E 


To get maximum power and get it con- 
tinuously requires a set of 


McQUAY-NORRIS | 
PISTON RINGS 


{ 
H 
The rings that check compression losses |} 
and turn wasted fuel into power for au- |§ 
tomobile, draw-bar or belt work, Their 
light tension causes least friction loss — 
more power gained. They reduce carbon 
—higher engine efficiency. 
in fuel and oil. 
Your dealer cam get you any size or 
over-size quickly. 
supply houses in all parts of the country 
carry complete size assortments, If you 
have any difficulty getting them, write us. 


SEND FOR.FREE BOOKLET 


“To Have and to Hold Power” —a simple, 
clear explanation of piston rings, their con- 
6truction and operation. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 








The American Pad & Textile Company 
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MORE WORKikx 
YOUR HORSES /j} jij 


Heavy spring work takes the surplus flesh from 
the horse. His collar no longer fits. His neck 
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An advertised article must be a good 
article because it does not pay to ad- 
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vertise anything that is of poor value. 







Beautiful, thin model, 
eatin gun metal case, 
gcid metal sun-burstdial 
I watches and fobs given 


Send me your name 
and adress and I will 







¢/]}| complete descriptionand 
Y also tell you my eas 
plan to get a wate! 
‘ and fob. Write teday. 
E. T. MEREDITH 


- Dee Moines, lows 
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THE FAT’S IN THE FIRE 


By F. Hl. HIGGINS 
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Liow we « iin relation to the rest of the world 

n hogs, first as to the total number and 

second as to number per square mile 


HE world is starved lean and every 

day of war increases the lean streak. 
Farmers who are producing cattle, 
hogs, sheep or even poultry should pay 
attention to this fact in their feeding oper- 
ations in gettuung ready for the market. 
The use of the soft corn crop of last fall 
in putting on a little extra weight will be 
well re paid at the market. Never in the 
world’s history has an ounce of fat been 
so valuable, and this is especially true of 
animal fat. In the trenches bacon solves 
the double problem of meat and fat for the 
fighting man, and the demands for Amer- 
ican bacon have increased by leaps and 
bounds as the world war has spread and 
eaten into the herds and flocks of the old 
country while the transportation system 
of the world broke down under the sub- 
marine attacks and cut off Australian, New 
Zealand, and to a large extent South Amer- 
ican me 
As war entered the stage where the des- 
tinies of the Central powers were staked 
on the success of the U-boat, the demands 


ts. 


upon American meats increased, which 
naturally increased the demands for the 
fat meats—bacon, fat backs and l[ard. 


With the United States in the war, this 
country became the provision depot of 
the allies, and now hogs, more hogs and 
still more hogs is beginning to be heard 
as ® war measure to meet the demands of 
war. For the first time in a half century, 
probably heavy hogs have he ld the ad- 
vantage over light hogs thruout the year, 
month after month. 

The Chicago average price of hogs by 
months for the first eleven months of 1917 
shows the following, and of course the 


remaining month will show heavy hogs 
at a premium over light: 

Heavy Light 
lanuary $11.00 $10.70 
Februar 12.50 12.25 
Marcl 14.90 14.60 
Apr 15.80 15.50 
May 16.00 15.60 | 
June l 65 15.35 
| 1 pat] 15.00 
\ 17 00 16.70 
Set 18.30 18.15 
0 17.25 16.85 
Ne ‘ 17.60 17.10 

With exports to the allied nations ex- 


v lion and a half pounds of pork 
ind pork products in the last fiscal year, 
the importance of the hog as a munition 
begins to be apparent. It is no secret 
to anyone in the trade in Chicago that war 
orders from the various allies are now so 
huge that an apportionment of what the 
packing houses can turn out is necessary 
We therefore had the revolutionary an- 
nouncement of the meat division of the 
Food Administration recently that a min- 
imum price of $15.50 for hogs with a thir- 
teen to one price relationship between hogs 
and corn was to be established to turn corn 
into pork rather than have it marketed 
aS grain. 

The hog is economically the best meat 
market for grain, and corn is far and away 
the greatest fat hog producing grain in 
the world. For this reason, the cornbelt 
of the United States is also the hog belt 
of the world, as no other section of the 


ceeding at 


world produces corn on any such scale as a 








livestock feed. Little Denmark, Germany 
Belgium, Holland, Austria-Hungary and 
Servia normally produce more hogs per 
square mile than the United States, tho 
not more than certain sections of the corn- 
belt, especially Iowa. But those hogs are 
fed potatoes, barley, oats and other crops 
with a much smaller fat content than our 
corn. They make the world’s finest 
bacon in Denmark in normal times, but 
in war times the world’s most valuable 
bacon comes from the cornbelt of America 
where the most fat is put into it for fuel | 
for fighters. 

Belgium and Servia have been wiped off 
the map as hog producers. France, Ger- 
many and Austria have been losing hog 
population and turning out a smaller, 
thinner, less prolific hog because of scar- 
city of hog feed. That's what happens 
when human beings and hogs get to com- 
peting for the food supplies; the hog loses 
out, being a longer way round to the point 
of consumption from the source of pro- 
duction for the crops. Furthermore, 
Germany’s neutral neighbors can ne longer 
keep their big herds to produce sausages, 
lard and bacon for Germany at prices 
high enough to pay for imported hog feed 
from America. The United States has an 
export board that is seeing that this leak 
is plugged, and as a consequence, reduc- 
tion of hogs and a leaner hog that kills out 





less lard is being produced in the European 
hog raising sections. 
Greatest Pork Producers Gone 

Just stop and consider the normal hog | 
population of Europe as compared with 
the United States, and we begin to get an 
inkling what the reduction of Europe’s 
herds by war means: Germany 31,000,000 
Russia 16,000,000; Austria 14,000,000; 
France 7,000,000; United Kingdom 3,500,- 
000; and tho Denmark, Belgium, Holland 
and Servia were lower, their number per 
square mile of territory was 162, 123, 
106, and 45, respectively. In fact,- hogs 
were thicker on their farms than in any 
other country of the world, taking the 
countries as a whole. With Belgium and 
Servia entirely gone as far as hog produc- 
tion is concerned, and all the others cut 
down from ten to fifty percent, with the 
reduction going on with each day of war, 
the United States 60,000,000 head needs a 
ey in breeding in order to take up 
the slack caused by Europe’s decline and 
the increased demand of the world for fats 
and meat. 

Great areas in the Balkans, Poland, 
Asia, Belgium and northern France are 
so destitute of food that civilian popula- 
tions are dying off from tuberculosis, 
rickets and other diseases resulting from 
lack of fats in keeping up the constitutions 
of the peoples. In those sections of Poland 
over which the battle waves have broken 
for three years, there are no longer any 
children left under eight years of age, and 
the older people are perishing for lack of 
adequate diet. Inside the German lines 
the machinery is said to be falling to pieces 
for lack of oil and grease to lubricate the 
wheels. Soap has Reasiie a luxury that 
only the rich can afford: With peace will 
come the call for an increase of American 
fats, and that means American hog pro- 
duets, to put into the ration of Germany, 
Austria and the devastated regions of the 
allies that are now blocked away from the 
rest of the world, as well as a continuation+ 
of present exports to allies and neutrals. | 
For that reason there is likely to be a ra- | 
tioning of the world as far as meats and 
fats are concerned for two or three years 
after war ceases, the available supply being 
divided up aming the different nations 
requiring them. 

Vo the farmer, the course is plain—hogs, 
more hogs, and still more hogs up to the 
limits of feeds and labor available. 
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Can Hear! 


Don’t say that It cannot be done—Had Mr. 
Bell said that, there would have been no telephones, 
I have shown over 300,000 deaf persons that they 
ean hear dietinctly and have thousands of grate- 
ful letters from them, mainly beceuse I said to 
them what I now say to you—" My company does 
not want a cent from you until you know that the 
Acoustion will make you hear.” Just send a line 
and say “I will try the Acousticon.” We will im- 
mediately you, es paid, the new incon- 


cucus 
1918 Acousticon for 
NO FREE 
DEPOSIT TRIAL ,.,89.c¢ 
After you have given it any test than you 


choose, it is entirely for you to say whether you 
will keep or return it—at i 
























ing. And it will have cost you nothing to try 
—not a cent. Since the perfecting of our new 1918 
Acousticou— it is smaller, better, and just as strong 


as ever. 

There is no good 

ment forthe deaf until you havetried al’ 
The ACOUSTICON has 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L, Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of makiug a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powd nt. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to made a 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dur- 
able for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 

rinciple applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
ace, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 15 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars, frite today. 


YOU STILL GET 
ND FRE 


With prices of every- 
thin soaringskyward, 
wind is free. We hope 
it will stayso. Utilize 
it and pump your 
water for nothing. 








The Samson Windmill! with its 
double gears and its score of im- 
itations still stands peerless as 
the World's Best Windmill. 


\ Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 
30 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. 

Samson Windmills, Stover’s Good Engine, Stover Feed- 

mills, Alfalfa Comminuters and Cutters, 

Cutters, Wood Sew Frames, Pump Jacks, Hand 

Grinders, Fireplace Fixtures, ete. 
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* $7 sec $15 


€ASyY TO APPLY 


recent rae | YOU SAVE TwO- 
Rerak THOS FRICE POST PAID 

or ~Ew TOP CATALOG GIVES wro._esaic 
Grace PRICES. SAMPLES OF TOP MATERIALS ano 


$8 25 FREIGHT Baad orrar on syuce 
ro. AUTO PA e 4 
Wheel Top & Hardware Co. . 1104 8. 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


IN VEN 7’ SOMETHING. it May 


Y AnD 
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Bring Wealth. Send 
a for Free Book, 
Tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent 


through Our Credit System. Send sketch for Free 
Opinion of Patentability. TALBERT & TALBERT 4207 
7 Washi 


PD. ©. 
WANTED TO CANVASS the farm- 
LESME ing and threshing trade, soliciting 
ordersfor Lubricating Oils, Greases and Paints. Excel- 
lent ooeneay for right party. Previous ex 
unnecessary. ddress at one 


THE VICTOR OIL Co., 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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PRIME YEARLINGS SELL HIGH 

That yearlings make beef as prime as 
aged steers has been shown several times 
but many feeders have been backward 
about handling the baby beef type for | 
fear of a loss due to the long feeding 
period needed to get them to the proper 
finish in time. When of the proper finish, 
the weight of steers makes little differ- | 
ence. Killers want cattle that have qual- 
ity and when such is obtainable high | 
prices are the result. 

Recently a drove of steers and heifers 
mixed, of the long yearling type, fed by | 
Fred Fitz of Henderson county, IIL, sold | 
on the Chicago market up to $17, a new 
record at that time and as high as any 
heavy steers sold that day. The catile 
handled by Mr. Fitz were shorthorns 
and about half the number were pure- 
bred stock, some of the calves being pur- 
chased from the late George Chandler 
of Decorah, Iowa, who was known as one 
of the greatest breeders in the country. 

The calves were born in March and 
April and weaned in September. They 
were fed no grain previous to weaning 
time, being allowed to run in the pasture 
and suckle their dams. The first of Sep- 
tember the calves were put on aration of 
about three pounds of corn, five pounds 
of oats and ten pounds of clover hay. This 
feed was continued until January “when 
the oats ration was dropped and eight 
pounds of silage supplemented. The cat- 
tle were put on full Peed six months prior 
to marketing and one month later the 
silage ration was discontinued and the corn 
steadily increased until the cattle were 
getting seventeen pounds of corn and 
three and one-half pounds of cotton- 
seed cake and clover hay per day. The 
latter ration was continued until the time 
of marketing. 

The feeder of these yearlings claimed 
that by following this system of feeding 
he was able to keep the calves in good 
condition at all times and they made good 
weight gains from the start. When han- | 
dling baby beef for the market, it is gen- | 
erally hard working the calves from the 
weaning stage to the time of starting on 
full feed and then make them gain fast 
enough to be marketed in the yearling 
class. This program of feeding in- 
cluded relative cheap feeds at the start 
while the animals were growing and 
only six months straight corn feeding 
was necessary to put them in condition 
for the market 

The stock mentioned here were long 
yearlings and werit over the scales aver- 
aging around 1,000 pounds. This shows 
that relative good ains were made and 
the high prices paid ee such stock makes it 
profitable for feeders to feed the yearlings 
as well as the older stock. It gives them a 
chance to have a new drove of stock each | 
year, instead of handling the heavier 
animals and kee Ping Aw 3 on the place 
for a long period.—J. M. C. 


IDENTIFYING SHOTES 

Recently a few of one man’s shotes got 
under the fence and in with a herd of his 
neighbors. Both men’s shotes were about 
the same size and of the same breed, so 
at first thought the men began to wonder 
how they were going to tell which was 
which. All the Tier were driven into a 
lot and counted, and it was found that 
the man had six too many hogs. 

In examining them more closely it was 
discovered that there were shotes with two 
different kinds of rings in their noses, and 
the question was settled instantly. One 
man used a V-shaped ring, the cther used a 
ring with a loop. These two farmers dis- | 
covered that they could avoid any future 
disputes over hogs if they used different | 
kinds of rings. The suggestion is worth 
consideration by others.—J. L. J. 
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utmost ct nsenath and quality. 
All seams are triple stitched, all 
buttons riveted, all strain points 
all button holes tailor 

stitched. You get the best made, A 
best wearing work suit manu- 


you write for descrip- 
tive booklet, mention- 
ing your chest measure- 
and whether you 


express stripe. 
N -ALLS for 
children are made “just like 





additional comfort 
and convenience. 


Don’t be deceived by 


Insist on 
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supply 
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THE H. D. LEE 
MERCANTILE CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

sas City, Kas, 
South Bend. Ind. 
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Look for @~< 
the “Diamond” 4 
King Trademark 
for Guaranteed 
Barn Ven- 
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1173 Cedar Street 





No Bad Odor 
Even in Cold Weather" 


“When we had the coldest days this winter with everything 
closed tee? fight. there was no bad odor not even when we fed 
rn is free from frost, also the hay mow above. I 
supply a4 be milk and have no complaint on the milk tasting or 
smelli of the odors of the barn.”” (Signed) H. A. Bartlett, Manly, 
lowa. Just one of thousands of owners of barns ventilated with the 


KING System of Ventilatio n 


ust think of what it means to be able to refer you to any King Sys 
tem owner, anywhere, and have him urge you to get a King System 
in YOUR barn. This is exactly what happens when you meet Kin a 


Write for This Book 


showing photographs of many different styles of 
barns ventilated with King Systems and telling 
how we can ventilate your building for less 
money than experiments would cost if you 
tried to ventilate the building yourself. 
Write today. KING AERA 
first unit of the King System. Cao 
with or without the complete system. 


TING COMPANY 
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Each cee System is designed to fit the barn it goes into and our re 
ty does not cease until it ventilates the 
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PIGS AND PASTURE 
The most profitable land on this farm, 
aside eapave the garden and truck patches, 
is ft acres on which we keep growing 
cro ps te » use especially for hog pasture. 


Only a fair quality of soil to start wita, it 
has b vecome as rich as creek bottom soil by 
the hogs feeding on it; thus the soil itself 
has been improved while doing its good 
work for us. This alone is worth a good | 
deal for too many times we get big re- 

turns only at the expense of the soil. To 
get big returns and have tlie soil left more 
fertile than at the beginning is something 
vorth noticing 


In growing pasture for hogs we have 
given up the idea of permanent grass. It 
is nice to think of sometliing that will not 
have to be reseeded from year to year, but 
we have had experience enough with al- 
falfa, clover and different grasses to realize 
that none of it is permanent if it is pas- 
tured as hogs will pasture it. Besides, as 
vith everything else whether animal or 
human, the hog likes a change of ration, 
“< he becomes tired of the same even tho 
t be the most succulent plant. The best 
of alfalfa is relished for a time but not for 
besides, getting a stand 


the whole season: 


of alfalfa is sometimes not so easy and to 
lose it soon by pasturing it is not encour- 
aging. Our plan is to use a variety of dif- 
ferent things, sowing as often thru the 
season as Is necessary to produce con- 
tinuous pasture. We use a temporary 
fence to divide the four acres and find it 


not much trouble to move it as the differ- 
ent crops demand the change. We use 
short posts, sharpened to drive, and woven 
wire for this movable fence. 
tve makes our best late fall, winter 
and early spring pasture. We sow this 
early in the that it may be ready 
in the fall as the summer crops 
have ended their season. To be ready 
when the rye has finished its season, we 
sow oats and rape in the spring. It is not 
necessary to be so early with the seeding of 
this, as the rye lasts until well into the 
last ‘days of May in this climate. As soon 
us we turn from the rye to the oats and 
rape we plow it under, fit the ground and 
sow immediately to cane. This will be 
ready when the oats and rape are done 
In the oat and rape combination it is our 
aim to use rather more rape than oats, 
but we sow both together. The oats will 
end their season at about the usual har- 
vest time for that grain, even tho cropped 
down so as to prevent heading. By the 
first of July the oats have finished their 
growt! Che rape will be there, however, 


season, 
as soon 


if the season has been reasonably favor- 
ible, and will furnish pasture until the 
cane is ready When the cane is ready 
he ind rape ground is plowed and 
de ready for the sowing of rye. Thus 
the circle of the vear 1s completed It 
ikes some work to keep all these crops 
planted in their ‘proper secson, but it 
big to do it, for wit hout good pasture 
expensive to make growth, and cheap | 
3 wl e must have in pigs in| 
ord produce cheap pork.—H. L.,Kan. 


UNIFORMITY AMONG HOGS 


Chere is nothing more pleasing to the 
eye than a herd of swine that are uniform 
hape, color and .size Besides it is 
more practical to breed a uniform herd 
than to breed one otherwise. But in order 
to do this, you should first start with a 
uniform herd of sows of whatever breed 
you prefer I would recommend the 
medium type of any breed, for when you 


over zealous of you lose 
to a great extent. A finished pro- 
kind always out-sells the raw 


bn me size 


quality 


duct ot any 


materia 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
After you have selected a herd of uni- 


near the same type of the sows as possible. 
I would prefer a boar that had been bred 
slong the same lines as the predominatin 

pou of the sows. By this method o 

breeding you can come nearer produc- 
ing and maintaining a uniform herd than 
to breed otherwise, for like begets like and 
blood will tell. If you should breed a 
long bodied, long legged sow to a short, 
blocky boar, or vice versa, the probability 
is that you will have three types of pigs 
in the same litter, as some will b i after 
the dam, some after the boar, and some of 
| them will be a medium. 

If you are breeding for shoW hogs, it is 
best to have a uniform herd of breeding 
| boars and sows, for when you show a 
herd (a male and three sows) that all 
| have a strong similarity, they look more 
| pleasing to the eye of the judge, and the 
spectators as well, some of whom might 
be prospective buyers and become favor- 
ably impressed with your herd, which 
would lead to a sale. 

If you are breeding for market hogs, it 
is well to have a uniform herd of breeders, 
and have a sufficiency of purebred boars, 
| so that when your sows come in heat you 
can breed them as nearly all at the same 
time as possible, in order that your pigs 
will be farrowed about the same date. 
This will be advantageous to you when it 
comes to feeding them for market, for 
by having them all the same size they will 
feed better in large numbers than they 
would of different sizes and ages. If they 
were of mixed sizes the larger ones 
would crowd the smaller ones away from 
the trough and they would not fatten 
uniformly. Also if you are showing at the 
fat stock shows in carload lots it is best to 
have your hogs as near uniform in shape, 
size, color and flesh as possible, as they 
will make a much more presentable ap- 
pearance than if they were of mixed sizes, 
shapes and colors. A local butcher, or a 
packer, will invariably pay more for a 
or nay or a carload of hogs that are 





Breeders and feeders should strive to 
breed and feed the hog that is most ac- 
ceptable to the butcher and packer, as 


sooner or later. 

Picking out the breeding stock is a very 
important matter, and will decide the 
success or failure of the entire venture in | 
many instances. 
much difference which breed you take, 
so long as you get the right kind of -_ 
dividuals of that type. Besides lookin 
the general conformation of the b be 
stock that you get, consider carefully the 
most important invisible feature, that is 
the breeding qualities. See that the sows 


strong pigs and that they raise the pigs 
that they get. An irregular breeder is a 
tr al as long as you have her, and a poor 
t ig getter is a disappointment forever.— 
Ww. 


MAKING BEEF ON GRASS 

The cheapest feed we have iz grass, even 
tho the cost of it bought in the form oi 
pasture, is higher than it ever has beer. in 
the history of our country. The mea‘* we 
can produce with grass, however, is high 
in proportion, so after all it is the same 
proposition it always has been, with the 
exception that the mistakes will be more 





costly and the successes will be more 
profitable. 
Just now the country is interested in 


making more meat. It is a war winning 
proposition with us, and the more we can 
produc e the greater our part in winning the 
war. The making of beef on grass is not a 
difficult venture, in fact grass is the great- 
est corrector we have and will often give 
us profitable returns in spite of our mis- 
takes, and wonderful profits when we use 
it to the best advantage. The feeding of 
cattle for market on grass is the favorite 
system with manv of our best feeders, and 





form sows you should select a boar as 


uniform thruout than if they are uneven. | 


that is where they are destined to go! 


It does not make 80 | 


regularly produce good litters of good: 
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A New 
Treatment 


}___ Used by 
| Ol Millions 












{by yearsago NUJOL 
was scarcely heard of. 
Today it is used at the rate 
of millions of bottles a year. 


People have found that 
NUJOL differs from drugs, 
purges and laxatives be- 
cause it is absolutely harm- 
lessand doesnot act rapidly, 
violently or painfully. Its 
effectisregularbowelhabits 
—the foundation of health. 

Nursing mothers, infants, in- 
valids—all can take it with abso- 
lutely no risk. 

At the same time there is 
rarely a case so obstinate that 
NUJOL fails to restore normal 
regular habits with soothing, 
healing influence. 

NUJOL has brought relief from 
constipation to millions of people. 


NUJOL is never sold in bulk. 
If your druggist hasn't it, 
send 50c and we will ship new 
kit size to any address, sol- 
diers and sailors included. 


Nujol Grandpa 
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1 Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Full Life in it 
| when delivered to you. 
GUARANTEED 
For 6 and 7 Years. 
YOU will be greatly 


AT 
FACTORY: 


PRICES 


mr. 4 pease after you use it. 





each order. 


INSTRUCTIONS for vr BOOK x and 


eS ite Today for my Be PAINT 
if or Cards. Tells A palate 


O. iL. -. CHASE, The Paint Man, 


ST. LOUIS 

substantial eoite and 

more combin at 

low pte ready for 

rol work in this 

= ew_S) Stewart 

Includes a strong vise, up to 444 ~e ‘\— jaw; pipe 

vise up to 14% Inch pipe: two speed d ‘ess; substan- 

tial anvil; three speed grindi wheel | ry inehes x 1 inch, 

cutting paraie, ee. Weighs, boxed, 901 ba. Complete 

only $14.00. ith it yee can an keep your farm equip- 

ment, a 4, etc., worki order—save 

time and eee. Get on 4 your dealer or send 
$2.00 and pay baiance when shipment arrives. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. K, 12 St. & x, 12 St. & Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTEDS<=- 


New Ideas Write. 
Obtain a Pateot. Invention 
Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 
in prizes offered forinventions. Send sketch for free 
opinion of patentability. Our four books sent FREE. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 784 9th Washington, D. C. 
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many will practice it this season. Grind- 
ing of the grain fed, however, is almost a 
necessity, as soft pasture and hard corn 
will not go well together. Cheapest 

ins are often made by using meal feeds 
in connection with good grass pasture, | 
but it is usually best to get the stuff on | 
the market before the heat and flies of | 
midsummer become a torment. ' 

What is known as grass fat beef will sell | 
high this season, also. Dry cows, old| 
cows and other stuff too inferior to finish | 
with grain can always be sold to best 
advantage when good grass pasture has 
put them at their best. To secure ail 
gains, however, the pasture must be good. ! 
An overstocked pasture will not produce | 
fat cattle and it 1s unreasonable to expect 
it to. It will sustain life, but the animal 
that comes off grass in the fall at the same | 
weight as when turned out in the spring, | 
unless it be a cow raising a calf, is doing 
nothing for its owner. The overstocked 
pasture turns off that kind. To produce 
quick and profitable gains we must have 
good pastures. All who have it will be 
able to convert it into ready cash this 
season, for beef sells high and the world 
stands ready to take all that can be pro- 
duced.—H. L. 


NEW PROFITS IN RABBITS 

High prices for all the common meats 
have influenced the market for rabbits, 
which have sold this season in eastern 
cities for sixteen to twenty-five cents a 

sound, liveweight. Poultrykeepers who 
nave handled Belgian hares and others of 
the larger breeds as a sideline have made 
more, proportionately, on the rabbits than 
the hens. Some people have a prejudice 
against rabbit meat, but in every city of 
any size there is a market for rabbits, 
European races being heavy purchasers. 
Rabbits are real money-makers now, and 
will continue to be, for the livestock short- 
age can hardly be overcome for many 
months. . 

Management methods differ with con- 
ditions. In rabbits the counterpart of the 
day-old chick hatchery is the weaning 
producer. He keeps a maximum number 
of breeding does, usually in hutches with- 
out range, and sells all progeny at six to 
eight weeks, getting twenty-five to fifty 
cents apiece. Twenty-five cents apiece is 
a common price for ordinary stock. The 
does, if in good condition, are promptly 
bred again. Thus five litters a year are 
obtained. Fred Kilby is a New England 
boy who successfully follows this system. 
He lives in a crowded city, and the rabbit- 
ry is a section of the shed. 

Where plenty of grass is available, it is 
profitable to buy- weanlings and raise 
them to market age. The best time to ship 
varies with conditions. It is often close to 
six months. Under farm conditions max- 
imum growth is obtained by placing the 
young rabbits in light, transferable pens, 
moved frequently to new grass. If the 
pens are moved often enough, the rabbits 
will not attempt to dig out. With grass 
before them all the time, supplemented 
with oats, which is the very best rabbit 
grain, and a little milk, they will grow like 
weeds. The expense for oats and milk will 
be very light. It is possible to sell many 
of the does as breeders, average stock 
bringing arounl $2ahead. In times such 
as these, anybody keeping rabbits in busi- 
ness numbers and giving them business 
care wil make profits.—J. T. B. 


SELF-FEEDERS SAVE HELP 

Can you afford in these times of scarce 
labor to spend any great amount of time 
toting feed to the hogs and chickens when 
by the usé of self-feeders, they not only 
wait on themselves, but grow better than 
when hand fed? If the articles we have 
printed ‘.0om time to time have not con- 
vinced you of the economy in feeds thru 
use of self-feeders, here’s hoping that the 
scarcity of labor will be a factor in making 
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“Mr. Farmer-- 
Listen a Moment” 


If you weft to pay for a piece of new 
machinery and didn’t get it, you 
would set up a howl and keep on howl- 
ing until you got that which you had 
bought or the money back. 


Still you go on year after year pay- 
ing for a silo without getting it. . 
Every time you pull an ear of corn 
and throw away the stalk, you are 
making a partial payment. That 
stalk in a silo is good food and the 
value of that feed should be buying 
you a silo instead of going to waste. 
60% of the feeding value of your corn 
crop is in the ear and 40% is in the 
stalk and you waste this 40% unless 
you put it into silage. 


> 


“Perfection” silo will pay for itself in 
ashort time. Being of concrete and 
steel, they are everlasting. Absolute 
proof against fire, wind or decay. 


If you are unable to buy a “Perfection” 
in your locality, send us the name of 
your leading concrete worker that we 
may supply him with the necessary 
machinery for their manufacture. 
For this favor, we will mail you a 
very interesting booklet on the value 
of silos—Feeds & Feeding—Size to 
erect for certain size herds, etc. 


Perfecton Concrete Stave Silo Co., 
1713 Locust St., Des Moines, lowa 
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to Boys and Girls—-Send For Yours Today 


Now is the time for all farm boys and girls 10 to 18 
years old to join our army of producers and 

elp win the war. Sign the pledgefound be- 
low of our ‘Junior Soldier of the Soil’ army and 
send it in with 3c in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing and postage, and I will send you ourat- 
tractive soldier button 114” in diameter print- 
ed in national colors containing shield and eagle, ete. I 
will also send you a copy of the pledge printedin national 
colors. I will send you other matter in addition showing you how you 
can do your bit and make some money for yourself. Write me what you 
expect to raise this year—whether livestock, a crop or a garden or take part 
part in the regular farm work. 


We Will Loan You Money If You Need It 


If you want a loan to help make a start with livestock. seed, etc., write the word “‘yes’ 
in the blank space below the pledge and I will send you our loan plan free of charge with the 
button, pledge, ete. Fill out the pledge and send in today. Try to get atleast 8 others to sign 
the pl found in their copies of Successful Farming. Several may send together and save 

stage, and by having 8 boys and girls enlist in one pee asquad may be organized. 
Do it now, and I will write you all about our army and help you do your bit. 
Stow Turs Pieper Tear Orr At Dorrep Line Anpv Senpv In Topar. 








Y sunior Soldiers Badge FREE * 














many a farmer adopt self-feeders for at 
least the hogs and poultry. 


h 


PLEDGE 
JUNIOR SOLDIER OF THE SOIL ARMY 
U. S. A- 
As a loyal comrade of the ‘Junior Soldiers of the Soil’ 
1 I pledge my support to my country in the production 
- —~die and feed in time of war and peace. 
2 I will encourage the U.S. hoys’ and girls’ clubs; follow 
~~~gafe methods of farming and so maintain the fertility 
of our farm for future generations. 
3 I will help prevent waste on the farm, practice thrift 
-—~and economy and invest what I can in U.S. Thrift 
Stamps or Liberty Bonds as long as there is need. 
4 I will cultivate integrity, honesty and other traits 
~~ of good citizenship. 
5 I will always champion liberty, humanity, righteous- = Motto ee 
“ness and government by the people; honor my Cre- Loyalty and Service 
ator and My Country and practice the Golden Rule in dealing with others. 
Yours for our Country, 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 


Commander-in-chief 





Successtfiul Farming 
Des Moines, lowa 





Name , ———— Town gieomy 


Age = County. State —_ 
(AGE 10 To 158) 


If you desire a loan write the word yes, 
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"MONEY AND 
saath BUTTERFAT 
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Capa- : 7 
olty ie : / Never was there a time when it was so 
-- >) important that you get every ounce of 
- butter—fat. Never before should yousave as much time 


and labor as possible. With cream and butter command- 
+ ZZ ing top prices you actually throw good money away when you waste 
the smallest particle of butter-fat by old-fashioned methods of sepa- 

rating or by using an out of date model separator. 


: ' Galloway (ti Sanitary Separator 


Oo) Then you know positively that you are getting doesn’t skim up to rated capacity. But 
\ all the cream, AscientifieprincipleLemploy inthe spring and summer when the grass 
makes possible skimming clean, right down __ is green and the milk flow is heavy you 





' to the last drop. My new 1918 separatoris wantaseparatorlike the Galloway. Then 
: £9 not justa warm weatherskimmer. Butwhen _ time counts. A few minutessa in the 
——— your cows are on feed this New Sani- morningandeveningmean just that much 
more time in the fields. And if something turns 


tary Model will skim just ascloseas when the : oe en oe 
: . Fo ir ne I ‘ 0 

cows are pasturing. Then, tooin cold weather {PMS Yous col. “You should have a Galloway 

you are not so particular if your separator NewSanitary.I know it isthe best skimmer made, 





7 
Sold Direct to You F My Fact 
. gid Direct to You From my Factory 
180 MY PLAN THAT SAVES YOU MONEY! 
Milkings And the biggest thing about my wonderful New Sanitary, next to its per- 
” Back Jes fect skimming qualities, is that the price is right. Yes, I know there are lots of 
ney ~ separators at about the sameprice as mine andeven less. But the Galloway 
Cuarantee 2 is not to be compared with them. A too cheap separator is not economy, It’s 
Close . — as bad to pay too little as too much. My Sanitary isin the class of the 
yest machines, but is sold at a pate price Decause you can way cnotiess from 
Shipping my immense factoriegat Waterloo.This plan saves you the difference between 
Points my price and the price of the high priced separators. I cut all waste and sell 
you at the rock bottom factory price. Youget your new Galloway Sanitary 
right fresh from my factory floor. Thus you buy in the most econ- 
‘ omical way—the modern way of doing business, 
No Ordinary Separator Will Do—Own A Galloway 
Times are too strenuous to depend just ap 
average separator. Get a Galloway and play safe, 
Examine a Galloway thoroughly, Test one for 
00 days, Note its strong, sturdy base with just 
enough touching the floor for a perfect brace, 
yetsanitary See its big, roomy,seamlesssupply 
~—_ Ta ; , i —r yd 
“(teen and simple but effective two-piece low aring. 
_ bow!:1 if-centering neck bearing an D ashing. Takesonly a few of them 


look at the discs which se ate from each other for w 
to kim a lot of milk. Note tne cream pail shelf and bow! vise combined in one with hi 
tor lowering.Examine Ita helical drive gear; high crank shaft Gust 50 revolutions per minute); 

it's high carbon steel worm wheel shaft: big, durabie worm wheel; oi bath and sanitary 
oye Mall Coupon for My FREE Book! 


— “Ww 
Do ths at once. Get the but spring edition of my 1918 Catalog. Find out how much 
you can save when you buy direct. And not only on Separators, but on Spreaders, En- 
gines, Tractors, and other implementa as well. Here is proof that my Sanitary Sepa- 
rator does all I claim 
“I had some of the milk ekimmed by our New Galloway Sanitary Cream Separa- 
tor tested by our State Farm Bure n and he found only .01 of 1 per 
cent butter-fat in the skim milk.’ R. MeCombs, New Castle, Pa. 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


Wm.Galloway Co., 87 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 


au me 
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Galloway New No. 8 


ne ow Down Spreader 


some new 
ny gh ne new features that make 
~ fag ~s “est of its kind and light 
‘rait; patented U j 
beater: L _ na feed; = 
— ; V rake: aut, matic stop; unif ae 
~ = mt push board; strong ton : 
le chain drive: Spreads from f ote 
Canty-four loads per acre. Get = 
salloway lnprovements on a 
Spreader, It wil] pay you — oe 











Galloway’s ENGINE IMPROVEMENTS 
































DEN ; 
THE- AR GAR ly of 6 First—every Galloway engine is a real farm 
witt- , (gufficient for age 4 engine designed and built for farm work. [ 
.g-GARDE™ beans, corm, onal make them slow ¢ ‘ . 
(Tine Tae Wat) of pea, Be hes(2) way to eet th ause that’s the 
sll oe : b —_— farm jobs. ‘All great power needed for tough 
~4 ease the Me oct standardized 1 ts are perfec‘ly balanced, 
sad cucumbers lO unifor d Starts cae aye Runs at 
vided packe’® -. pin o dellor 1: orm Speed, Starts easy. No cranking, 
: Victoria Ast’ ssement, Pin oP we las valves-in-head like utomobile E. 
sand This Advs ~~ 2 Bova a. ; Mak : ito e n- 
order Dirget FFOM | trust Uncle o™ aod coer age 3 ake and break ignition. Special 
1 to yquk Ne postpald U ste prone + fais Seed peegaeto Deedee hot spark. Requires no 
Fi ee of freed, PEO. ow today of MPLED atceries. ~proof and f ‘ 
pat a fis Oreck iy NOT Sati direct at big saving. rest-geoot. Bold 
: - 
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THE WELL EQUIPPED BARN 


One Man’s Experience With Modern Barn Equipment 


By C. A. GOSS 


AM just as 

sure that a 

dairy barn fur- 
nished with mod- 
ern equipment is 
practical as I am 
that the sun rises 
in the east and 
sets in the west.” 
That ishow Will- 
gam T. Bear, a 
dairyman of Linn 
county, lowa, 
answered my 
query as to wheth- 
er or not he con- 
sidered modern 
barn appliances 
worth while for 
the average farm- 
er. Mr. Bear has 
been dairying all 
his life and for 
twenty-two years 
has been in business for himself. 





He has seen and practiced 
all the various stages of barn conveniences or lack of con- 
veniences, from wheeling out manure in a wheel barrow down 


a slippery plank and packing silage in a basket, to his present 
up-to-date methods. Mr. Bear dairies on a busines: basis for the 
money there is in it, and he has made money or he wouldn’t be 
in the game today after a lifetime’s experience. A year ago last 
summer he built a new barn and equipped it with every labor 
saving device possible at a cost of nearly $11,000, and he be- 
lieves it was money well invested. 

The new barn was built with two ideas in mind, namely 
cofnfort for the stock and convenience for the herdsmen. 
There is room for eighty head of cows besides calf pens, but the 
arrangement is so compact that the building is no larger than 
may be found on many farms housing only a quarter that many 
head. The cows are arranged in three rows, two facing each 
other and the third facirf® the outside. This gives the greatest 
convenience in feeding and removing manure. One end of the 
barn is devoted to clarifier and milking machine rooms, en- 
trance to the twenty by sixty foot silo and filling space for the 
feed carriers. Above this part of the barn are the feed bins 
with between two and three carloads capacity. Here the grain 
feed can be mixed and supplied directly from the bins thru chutes 
into the feed carriers below. The remainder of the second 
floor is a mow of sufficient capacity to carry a supply of hay for 
the entire winter’s needs. 

Ventilation is another point which Mr. Bear insisted upon in 
his new barn. When I stepped inside the air was as fresh as 
that outdoors, yet many degrees warmer. The floor was as 
warm as the air near the ceiling and there was no excess moisture 
in the atmosphere from the breathing of the cows. The ceilings 
and walls, so often covered with frost in many barns, were as 
dry as they would have been any day in summer. Ventilator 
shafts opening at the ceiling brought fresh air from the outside. 
These were placed over the center of the alleys between the 
cows, thus preventing a draft directly on them but still allowing 
them first chance at its freshness. I stepped under one of these 
inlet flues and was surprised at the strong current of cold air 
that struck me. These shafts led away at the ceiling to the 
walls and finally opened to the outside near the ground. Here 
the fresh air found entrance and the openings and shafts were 
of sufficient size to aliow each cow a complete change of over 
2800 cubic feet of air every twenty-four hours. Six outlet shafts 
opening directly back of the cows and near the floor inside the 
barn carried off the foul air thru flues in the roof. Additional 
openings into these flues close to the ceiling carried off the excess 
moisture at the top of the room and accounted for the aforemen- 
tioned dryness there. These openings had slides for closing 
when desired. 

In order to make the ventilation so efficient it was necessary 
that the building be otherwise as nearly air-tight as possible. 
The first three or four feet of wall were laid of hollow clay tile. 
The sides of the building above this were four thicknesses— 
the outside clabboards, an extra thickness of board, a layer of 
building paper and the inside finishing. All the air shafts were 
double thickness of lumber with paper tebueen. The same treat- 
ment of the mow floor not only made it air-tight but also made 
the sifting of dust and hay: down upon the cows impossible. 
Without an otherwise air-tight room the ventilating system 
would have been of little avail. 

“Light is the best germicide there is’’, says Mr. Bear, so even 
more window oy than the government regulations require 
was supplied. barn e 
ef the cast and west sides of the stable are of sufficient height 





xte north and south. The walls’ 


and the windows 
are so placed that 
even tho the barn 
is wide for its 


length, the sun 
reaches every cor- 
ner twice each 
day. Even dur- 
ing the short days 
of winter the 
morning sun shine 
in the east win- 
dows and clear 


across the barn to 
the opposite wall, 
and the afternoon 
sun does the same 
from the other 
side. This warms 
the atmosphere 
and dries out the 
corners leaving no 
= chance 
or disease germs 
to survive. The floors are of concrete as are also the feed 
troughs. These can be swept clean at a moments notice and 
fresh water run in thru a faucet at the end of each trough. Mr. 
Bear’s experience has justified him in his belief that cold water 
from an icy trough outdoors is one of the greatest parasites of 
a full milk flow. 

Mr. Bear believes that the labor prob'em is one of the biggest 
problems with which the farmer has to contend and that it will 
undoubtedly increase as time goes on. Time is worth money 
and a minute saved is money earned. The revolving steel 
stanchions, in addition to giving much ter comfort to the 
cows were time savers, so they found a place on the Bear farm. 
In less than two minutes one man can fasten or release from in 
front of the cows the entire herd. By the old method it would 
have taken fifteen or twenty minutes besides the disagreeable- 
ness of squeezing in between wet or dirty cows. With more free- 
dom in lying down the cows keep cleaner at night thus reducing 
the time at the disagreeable morning cleaning task by at least 
half. ‘Undoubtedly the increased comfort to the cows is con- 
ducive to ees | milk flow, but I am unprepared to say 
definitely that such is the case,’’ replied Mr, Bear to my inquiry. 
“So many conditions enter in and have changed since I used the 
old method that a fair comparison could not be made.” 

A feed car for carrying silage and grain runs on a floor track 
between the two rows of cows facing each other, and a suspended 
car carries feed in front of the third row. An extension of this 
track permits the car to be run out the door to a separate build- 
ing adapted for holding overflow cows, calves, and an open 
shed for steers or colts. Thus silage and grain can be supplied 
to any of the farm stock without handling by hand and all feed- 
ing can be done indoors. 

The task of barn cleaning has been greatly lightened by the 
use of a. manure carrier. Overhead tracks running behind each 
row of cows gives easy access to any part of the barn with the 
manure carrier. The car is then run outdoors and dumped 
directly into the manure spreader. Every bit of the fertilizing 
value is conserved by daily removal to the fields. 

“Do you have trouble with your milking machine?” 
next question, and the reply came right back, “No, the milker 
is not only a time saver but it gives clean milk. Of course you 
have to get your cows accustomed to it, but after they are 
broken it is easier on them than changing men hand milking. 
It is the purring of the machine that frightens them as much 
as anything. Generally we don’t have that many helping but 
four of us have milked the entire sixty seven cows in fifty-seven 
minutes with our six unit machine. It would have taken be- 
tween two and three times as long by hand. We always strip 
by hand so as to keep in touch with each cow’s individual con- 
dition.” 

An eight horse power gasoline engine supplies power for the 
milker, pumps water into the storage tank in the loft and re- 
charges the storage batteries for the individual lighting system 
all at the same time. 

“The labor saving equipment I had in my old barn paid for 
itself in about three years,” said Mr. Bear, “and I expect. this 
in the new barn to have done the same in three or four years. 
With these devices, one man can take better care of a herd than 
three men could do without them. A couple of weeks ago one 
of my men was called by the government and the other fell and 
dislocated a shoulder. We got along until today alone but we 
could never have done it without the equipment. Three of us 
easily take care of the herd and have extra time for field work. 
Yes, a well equipped barn isa moneymaking p ition when 
labor is so scarce and high and I would not be without mine.”’ 
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A FORTUNE IN A MILK PAIL 


By F, H. HIGGINS 

















HE man under the cow seems to be 
getting the little end of the war. 
Probably the producer of whole milk 
for city trade never faced a more discour- 
aging situation, a situation that is forcing 
iny men to ‘sell their cows and either 
turn to other tines of farming or retire. 
But a mere birdseye view of the stormy 
world at this time is enough to make any 
dairyman take a new lease on life and buck 
into the game a little harder regardless of 
a shortage of help that is making the old 
sun to sun” idea of day seem like a half 
holiday. 

At the outset, the dairy business in most 
is notably short of business 
ability. Supplying milk for the city table 
has always been a sideline with the farmer 
until recent years. He began by selling 
milk to city dealers because they would 
pay him something for a by-product of his 
farm that otherwise went to the pigs. 
Hence, milk was always produced at a loss 
until the unrest of the man under the cow 
drove him to organization in recent years, 
and last year resulted in the formation of 
of milk 


tions 


Ser 


the national organization pro- 
ducers. Now these local organizations 
are running against snags in the way of 


prosecutions at the hands of state’s attor- 
neys who are eager to make political 
capital out of their defense of the “city’s 
hbabies.”’ 

The dairy business has always been 
undermanned, and the past two years of 
war activity on the part of American fac- 
tories have increased the acuteness of the 
situation until the draft for the national 
has brought about a crisis in the 
dairy farm labor situation. A close survey 
of the Chicago district for the State Food 
Administration, for example, shows that 
before the draft the average farm in this 
district was six-tenths of a man short 
Since the draft the shortage on the dairy 
farms in this district has increased to about 


army 


one and two-tenths men. Future drafts 
will increase this shortage and at a time 
when every cow that is useful as a breeder 
should be retained for peace times 

Che shortage of dairy farm labor, un- 
fortunately, cannot be so easily rep vlaced 
as can labor on other farms, and we find 


‘rs in the Chicago district complain- 
g bitterly that what help they can get is 
ficient, high priced and generally un- 
tory. Many state it is impossible 
ibor bureau men to work on dairy 
irms at milking cows Men who cost 
$30 to $35 a month with board last year 
re hard to find at $45 this year. Further- 
more, the cost of feeding a man on a dairy 
farm is from $4 to $5 a month higher than 
it was tl years ago, according to one 
Wiseonsin man keeps careful cost 


ree 


who 


records and produces certified milk for 
Chicago tables This item, of course, 
shows the fallacy of th oldidea that every- 
thing eaten on the farm but sugar and 
coffee is produced there, as many city 
people still believe. 


For the benefit of the man under the cow 
and his future in the next ten years, there 
are certain outstanding world conditions 
that he should have impressed upon his 
mind while he is struggling with high 





priced and inefficient labor, soaring feed 
prices and the stubbornness of the con- 
sumer who refuses to pay increased prices 
for a quart of milk. Nothing in the dairy 
market stands now where it did a little 
over three years ago when the war clouds 


broke into a storm, and nothin 
return to pre-war conditions. The world 
has simply speeded up its movements so 
as to travel a century in the space of a 
decade. No longer is America, or the 
American farmer, isolated from the rest of 
the world. What he does is of high im- 
portance to the outside world, and what 
the outside world does is of highest im- 
portance to him. Just now he 1s feeding 
the outside world, and that world is de- 
pendent upon the food he can send out. 

The cow is about the last animal the 
farmer parts with even in the war zone. 
She is economically the best converter of 
grains, grasses and fodders into human 
food, producing a high class food every 
day. | 
of the world are being reduced by millions 
of head, and the longer the war lasts, the 
greater the reduction as starvation forces 
the slaughter of herds and flocks of breed- 
ing animals as well as the normal increase. 
Furthermore, reduced feed, lack of care 
and irregular feeding and milking tend to 
reduce production and the reproducing 
pore r of the cows for increasing herds. 

Cattle herds have decreased over 28,- 

000,000 head in the world, and these 
cattle are mostly dairy animals. They are 
largely in Germany, Austria, France, 
Servia and Belgium. But the decrease in 
the neutral neighbors of Germany will 
come in much heavier during this winter 
because of the economic pressure exerted 
on them now that the United States has 
entered the war and has placed an embargo 
on livestock feeds to these countries that 
have been feeding Germany butter, milk, 
cheese, and products of hogs and chickens. 

Germany in pre-war days had over 
20,000,000 cattle, France 15,000,000 and 
Austria 18,000,000. But Holland, Den- 
mark, Belgium and Switzerland, four of 
the ‘‘neutral neighbors” now cut off from 
imported cattle feeds, are the greatest 
dairy nations in the world. Holland, 
Belgium and Denmark in normal times led 
the world in number of cattle to the square 
mile, and Danish and Dutch butter ranked 
first on the European markets. 
those countries had over one hundred sixty 
head of cattle to the square mile. Now 
Belgium has been wiped off the map by the 
first stroke of the Kaiser’s ruthless war 
machine. Holland and Denmark are 
reducing their herds by thousands of 
heads in order to put them on a self-feed- 
ing basis. With winter still in its infancy, 
Dutch plans for slaughtering 200,000 
cattle are being made. Allowing that this 
will be done systematically, old cows, poor 
bulls, male calves and the poorer grades of 
cattle be ‘ing killed first, it still is afactor 
that will affect seriously the future of that 
country, and place a handicap on its 
regaining the Great European markets 
after the war, either for breeding cattle or 
for the products of the dairy. 

Experts who have been studying war 


Each of | 





will ever | 


n spite of this fact, the dairy herds | 
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Help Yourself 
ani Help your Nation 


can double the value of your corn 
crop, toed twice as many cattle, increase 
nest ae - HA yield and feed your nog, 
and poultry at lowest cost with 


INRIA > 


We offer a special money saving plan to every 
early buyer. On account of the great diffi 
culty in securing raw materials the early 
bayer is apt to be the lucky buyer. 


Write today to our nearest office 
~¥ catal with complete details 
our order now, pay later offer. 


“a INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
Anderson, Indiaaa 
+ « « Kansas City, Re 


. Des M 
Sib Lave Qtech Bechangs Bids. : ‘Fert Worth, Weea™ 

























Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined, 


100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

Itis steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 


pare or use. 
‘How to RaiseCal 
Write for for Pamphlet ressi5 rome nn 


fully with ith Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Company, Dept.2, Waukegan. If. 


Polled Durhams 


(Hornless Shorthorns) 


Polled Durhams of quality, splendid pedigrees 
and right types. High-class era headed by Mas- 
ter Hopewell, one of the breed's greatest sires. At 
Galesburg Fair, 1917, my herd with only eight head 
showi won 15 ribbons— 10 blues, 4 purples and 
1 vo, maintain a State accredited herd, all stock 
tuberculin tested. I have several splendid bulls 
and females for you to choose from and would like 
to try to please you with one of our excellent in- 
dividuals. Write me, mentioning Successful Farm- 
ing, or call at the farmif you can. References: Union 
National Bank, Streator, [ll., or Successful Farming. 


JOHN H. JENNINGS, STREATOR, ILLINOIS 
& —OCcoler 
Bailk — pe See 
Acrates as weli as cools mis. 
fier Secs teers 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER 60 


MEN of FIDE 




















and inven’ abilf a 
wetter new List of Needed 
ventions” “Patent Buy- 





ers"’ and. ‘How to Get Your ‘Patent and Your Money” 
Advice FREE RANDOLF' UM @ CO 
Patent Attorneys. Dept. 32, 


Washington, D.C. 
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markets claim that American dairy cows 

both grade and purebred, will be called 
upon to restock ion. France, Servia, 
and possibly Germany and Austria after 

the war. As they put it, “Where will this 
stock come from if not from the United 
States”? It is therefore a fairly safe guess 
that the market for purebred dairy stock 
will not slump for some time after the: war, 
and it will probably rise. Once our milk 
producers get established on a cost-plus- 
profit basis, so that the main foundation 
of the dairy business in this country is 
sound, the man under the cow is going to 
have his i inning for some time. The future 
of dairying looks mighty fine. 


ow, 
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: HANDLING DAIRY COWS 

There are probably not many dairy 
farmers who have not had to dispose of 
good dairy cows because of their te ndency 
to be “kickers”. Is this the cows’ fault 
or yours? 

It is certainly yours unless that of a 
former owner. The cow is highly sen- 
sitive yet handled with gentleness will 
make a quiet and gentle animal. 

The milk check from a nervous cow 
usually falls below the feeding bill and 
itis a poor investment to keep her in the 
herd. A cow will not be brou cht up to her 
highest point of production if’ she is not at 
— and unafraid of those who care for 
rer 


The usual way to keep a cow from kick- , —) om fe \ 
ing is to rope her, but a cow once roped a i — \ & 
must be roped always, for the habit once F} ox) & 3G \ ~ @ 


— can never be entirely broken. 


hj ATT CREAM SEPARATOR 


a fine herd of dairy cows. In the dairy 
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were hung several ropes which showed 7 
that some of his cows had attained this Every Reflection 
« habit. When they were brought to the + 
block to be sold they were nervous and Shows Perfection 
afraid of the crowd and would race from ae é 
one part fe ~ yard to another. ve : IEWED from every angle, the De Laval is distinctly in a | 
cows sold for from $10 to $15 less than . . . 
their real value and all the excitement the class by itself. It has a business-like ye ee It “3 ” ld 
auctioneer tried to make proved of no if it were well made, and itis. It loo sturdy, an it Is. 
ng ; cate thie? First There is no make-believe about it anywhere, from the wide-spreading 
ut how are you to eradicate this? First : . : 
raise your own heifers and it is as im- substantial base to the solid, seamless, symmetrical supply can. 
—— that ot. look to —_ — It’s no wonder that big dairymen and creamerymen who have 
entleness as to their record of production. ‘ : 
i; it is necessary to fill out your herd with for years made a careful study of dairy methods and machinery refuse 
' strange cows be sure they are gentle and to consider any other separator but the De Laval. They know that 
quiet before purchasing. Treat your cows from every angle—clean skimming, ease of operation, freedom from 
kindly and avoid as much change as pos- : + hed h tor that 
sible. Milk regularly and above all make repairs, durability—there is no other cream separator that can com- 
it a fundamental rule that all hired 4 lp pare with the De Laval. | 
treat the cows as carefully as yoursel ‘ , Be 
When the farmer learns that he cannot They know that it has a record of 40 years of service behind § 
pound knowledge into er cow with a it. They know that it can be depended upor. They know that a 
club, his milk check will grow, larger and ; ° separ a ; 
the work in the dairy will go along quicker they can’t afford to take chances with any other cream — | f 
and smoother.—A. R. M. And neither can you. k 
SNe Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right | 
MAKE BETTER PROFITS THIS away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such ; 
YEAR liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or 


’ : . below. 
Are your cows paying as much as the if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as . 


i 

same energy dev nuld to some other phase M ANY i i 
of farm work would pay? The only sure 

way of finding out is by testing. The loaf- THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO P t 
ers can not be detected without some Sys- 165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 
tem of records. A system of records will 
show up some eye opening facts about | EVERY NEW DE LAVAL IS EQUIPPED WITH A BELL SPEED-INDICATOR 
what the individuals of your herd are 




























doing. A testing association will enable ine 
you os aleulate the amount of milk and Hi 
sutterfat which each cow returns for the oe ee ae eee } 
feed she consumes. Perhaps you can Stop Your Boy’ Ss Milking by Hand! I 
remedy the loss icons the poor producers — His time will be equal to three men’s time 
by special care in feeding and management. hen he uses the new { 
If you cannot you will know which ones to } 
sell. HINMAN MILKER ih 
The savings brought about by cow test- The fndividual Pump—Valve Chamber Milker, 
ing have in almost every case more than It saves energy and labor, en- ; i 
paid the expense in the first year. A co- more profits. The tS 
the ne outrest principle proved by 10 years’ 


operative testing association reduces the 
expense for all to a very small amount. 
Your state college can give you statistics 
on cost of testing and will help you in 
every way. There is no easier way of in-]| Bara Work 


Wri see for Our New Catalog 


It will show you how the Hinman Indi 

idual Pump elimina: tes tank and pipe 
qyetems Its simplicity means low cost-- 
low upkeep. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co., 
37-47 Elizabeth Si., ONEIDA, N. Y. 
Some territery still open for live agente 





Clean’ Milk 
Less Labor 
More Profit 






creasing your income this year than by] ‘== Preét 
testing. Now is the best time to start. 
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FOUNDING THE DAIRY HERD 


Reasons Why Some Men Have Failed 


N 


0 re 


D \l R YMI 
w ft 
about to be 
gin in the purebred 
business will usual 

find it is to ther 
dvantage to start 
on low’’ and kee » 


n eve 
} eve 


out 
first 


for 
sarety 


Repecin illy 


SI 


Is it 


ne tor the m mM of 
oderate means 
whose finances 


could not stand the 
heavy losses tha 
ould ensue in Cast 


he proved to be too 
inexperienced to handk with prot i! 
large herd of purebreds at the start. It 


should not be inferred that there is neces- 
sarily dynamite in the purebred business 
It is likely to be dangerous when entered 
blindly, but for the man who ap- 
hes it with both eves open it holds 
ri h rew irds 
There are two reasons whv the beginner 
ith purebreds should go slow for a while. 
(one that the inexperienced dairvman is 
likely to make a mistake when he 
ts his first purchases to a few head 
Che other reason is that if he dees make a 
stake will not he 80 serious with n 
| investment, as when a large sum of 
ney has been put into registered animals. 


ito 
proa 


Is 


iess 


» if 


iking his first purchase it is a 
good plan for the dairyman to consult a 
friend who is familiar with the purebred 
business, and if possible have him accom- 
pany the purchaser when he goes to select 


ud- 


nSasocia- 


inimal rhe county agricultural 
visor, the tester for a cow testing 
tion or some breeder of the cattle in which 
the prospective purchaser interested 
iin whom he has confidence, can often 


1S 


be of service in this connection. A little 
ssistance from such men may mean a 
good deal to the buver, especi lly if he has 
no knowledge of the different families of 
the breed, records and customary prices 


An experienced buyer would not be fooled 
by the statements of a breeder who ; 
the records of his own anim: tls in terms of 
butter but of another breeder's in terms of 
itterfat, while the beginner might be both 
confused and misled by the trick. This 
it a sample of the many little artifices 
that would probably mislead the unskilled 
in but which would be simple to the 
reeder of experience 
Che scrubs that masquerade under the 


gives 


of purebred are many, so it is safest 

use sc — care mn the purch ise 

of any registered stock It is records of 
erior production, together with good 


the 
nd 
very 


d soundness, that characterize 
wanted for foundation purposes 
should be looked after 
Also, is not sufficient to look 
at the re rds of the mother of the 
| under consideration. Follow them 
K three or iour generations 
In most eases the beginner's first pur- 
purebred bull His mother and 
the female side should 
of ec , but do ~ 
lso for good records made by 
the male side of the emt 
a bull is needed for service immed- 
is best to buy him calf 
economy, but 
etter train 


+} 


rrandmo ner on 


nd record 


<3 nurse 
to look a 


the dams on 





as a 
it also en- 
ind handle 


| 


is not onl 


wher tol 
heifers or heifer 
among dairymen 
th purebreds than that 
Chere are a number 
purchasing aged cows for 

In the first place 
living ata time 
he productive « pacity is known | 


| ol 
| ke common 
starting in W1 
ball 


DUuVIng 


Cuives i 4S 


just 
orl ing 
< ivant 
t ndation 

ere is | 


alves 
iges 
pu 


ess risk in b 


rposes 
a cow 
en 





imuch of a come-and-go proposition that 


than when she is a} 
ealf. A man buy 
ing « foundation 
cow especially 
interested in her 
breeding ability. 
Never can he be 
sure of that inacalf. 

A- popular way 
for beginners to 
establish the foun- 
dation for a pure- 
bred herd is to buy 
a few old cows— 
cows that have per- 


is 


period of greatest 

productiveness at 
the pail—and raise calves from them. The 
breeding abilities of such animals need 
not be impaired, even tho they have seen 
better days for the production of milk, 
while usually they can be purchased for 
considerably less than cows still in the 
prime of their milk productiveness. In 
short, the old cow with a good record and 
the bull calf with good records in his an- 
cestry, are bargains of the first choice for 
the man of moderate means.—F. M. C. 


LETTERS OF A COW TESTER 


Dear Dad: The cow tester’s job is so 


not until lately have I felt really ac- 
quainted with the members of the Green- 
wood Cow Testing Association. The 
more I see of them, however, and the more 
I compare their methods and results, the 
thankful I become for this testing 


more 
experience. Studying the differences be- 
tween dairy cows is a very interesting 


oceupation, but as compared with study- 
ing their keepers it is a dry subject 

l want tell you 
members, Perry Lambert. He is the most 
impractical farmer that L ever knew. In 
fact, | do not seriously regard him as a 
farmer; he is more like a bookkeeper living 
on a& quarter-section of land. His right- 
ful place is in a story book. I could easily 
believe that the writers of the trash that I 
have found between the covers of some so- 
ealled agricultural books, got their in- 
spiration from this man, 


to about one of the 


Being secretary of something is almost 
in obsession with Lambert. Of course, he 
secretary of the cow testing association. 

addition secretary of several 


is 


In lhe 


ls 


lodges, the Greenwood creamery com- 
pany, the local mutual fire insurance com- 
pany, the graveyard association and of 
nearly every other organization around 


Greenwood that needs such an officer. Ap- 
parently he believes that being secretary of 
ull these things will some day make him 
famous around here or rich—a delusion 


that is shared by none of his acquaint- 
ices 

Lambert himself seldom does anv ac- 
tual farm work, and his supervision of 
what his two men do is a farce. Most 


of the time he keeps himself cooped up in 
his office—he has a habit of speaking very 
impressively of this—in the house, and has 
heen known to send notes to the men by 
Mrs. Lambert's hired girl when he wished 
to instruct them about the farm work. 





Some of his secretaryships bring him 
in some money and constitute his main 
income, for the farm no more than pays 
its own way. Too much overhead ex- 
pense, that is the trouble on Lambert's | 
place, tho I have not told him so—not yet. 


Perhaps my chance will come some day, 


| when I ean show him where he is making | 


his mistakes in such a way that he will not | 
be offended. 

He gets all the bulletins and farm pa- 
pers from seven state s, and talks glibly of 
the results obtained at this and that ex-! 


haps passed en 
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Cream SEPARATOR 
outskimmed all compas 
separators. These Officia 
tests and other P my em 4 
tests made by leading Agri- 
cultural C oh oe prove that the “TOWA™ 

: Separator skims closest. e 
“IOWA” is the only separator with the 
famous, patented 


CURVED DISC BOWL. 


the World" 3 closest skimming device. Send for 
free book *‘FACTS”’—tells results of skimming 
testsand shows how the “IOWA” increases 

; cream checks by stop- 


ping yo car atensat et : 
Hs fore you bu 


pa ty try os uN A. ue 
rite t 


podvce stl MFRS. CO. 
741 Mullan Ave. Wateries, tn. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 


Purebred HOLSTEIN 
and the e average C cow 
- — 


Farm 











Official Aver- Average of | 


=, 
all cows in U. 


7, 000 1,823 
Quarts of Milk Quarts of Milk 
a year _ayear 





The world’s record, 31.246.9 pounds of milk in one 
year, was made by a Holstein cow. Write for free in- 
this profitable breed. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
310. Brattleboro, Vermont. 


formation about 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
AMERICA, Box 
























Double Cease are used, each Snag hall the the load 
We make Gasoline Engines Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods an Steel Frame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 





Opera’ 
Tange sprocket. 
Large sprockets 

he adm breaki 


1 YOUR CRIB BEFORE” You PAY 


show’! 7 es, also Ori 
oy ne tos It todage 


Who Fills Your Silo? 


There’s just one way of being eure of afull 
Silo of clean cut ensilage. That is to fill 
with your own equi ment. A Sor 4 H. P. 
engine wi Lorene A 
fa saving of $75.00 
e te . write 
18 — it" eo 
PAPEC MACHINE CO. 
173 Main Street, Shorteviite, MN. Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


periment station, but that is as far as it 


goes. It is all talk and ne action. Tho 

his case interests me immensely I always \3 
feel relieved when I leave him, for he has a fs & 

perplexing habit of jumping hastily from 

one subject to easter that leaves my | Be When POs Boy's March= Off To War. 
head swimming and wanting a place to 
land. Just after my first visit to the 
Lambert place I “landed” at Scott's, 
where the Mrs. and her dog helped me to 
make a hasty exit. Even this exciting ex- 
- rience was a welcome change from Lam- | 
vert; there was no lack of decision and! 
action in it anyway. As ever,—Will. 











= 
THE PRAYER OF A-CONTENTED —4 
COW 
In the cow barns of the Carnation stock 
farms at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, there 
is a big placard posted, lettered with an 
potatoe. Dut suggestive inscription. In 
fact wherever any of the Carnation herd 
is found the placard is also in evidence. 
't is a rigid insistence upon kind treat- 
ment for every cow in the herd. The 
prayer reads as follows: 
“T am a milk machine. 
“IT ask only for proper food and care 
and I will produce rich, pure, sweet milk. 
“The more care given me, the more and 
better milk I can and will produce. I want 
to do it because it is my life's work. Seepeerewe 
“Please remember, dear master, I must : : z A 
work twenty-four hours each day that I Louden Barn Equipment is designed to meet just 
ean produce milk, both night and morning. such labor conditions as now confront the farmer and #@ 
In order to produce the maximum effi-| == dairyman. It does for the barn what the tractor does 
ciency, I must work under favorable con-| == _ for the field—releases man power—makes it possi- 
== ble for one man to dothe work of several—solves 


ditions. : 
“I must have good food from rich pas-| = the problem of cone of farm hands. 
tures E Barn « and a great many other 
“y , = tasks which must > performed daily in the care of 
must have pure water and I must = livestock are actually reduced one-half by the use of 
have plenty of fresh air. I must not be | == uipment. Besides, the equipment is there to 





































compelled to stand out in the rain or in| do the year after year—it is permanent. 
the boiling hot sun. = LOUDEN Stalls and Stanchions, Litter and Feed Carriers 
“Do not tie my head so that I cannot | and other eq advantages in simplicity, strength, convenience, comfort 


pat ae et tor = 4 stock found in no other equipment. Easily é installed, fits any size 
barn—new or old, costs less than wood, outlasts the 


eB New 224-P e Illustrated Catalog 


SENT POSTPAID—NO CHARGE. Shows the full Louden line, including stalls and 
stanchions, feed and litter carriers, animal pens, horse barn equipment,mangers, barn 
and garage door hangers, hay tools—‘‘Everything for the Barn.” 


One of the most valuable book 
m Me Also Get Louden Born Pian Bock berm bu pew wren he on 
od > do not swear at me and do not atalog, but I pees Srcegede ving information—no charge—a post 
dale me. gis ee | cord brings ie to you. ia il to main ofan. 
“I like to be petted often. —= The Londen Machinery Company ;amritiD,;owA 
Kind words also will help make me (Established 1867) Branches: St. Paul, Chicago, Albany, N 
happy and contented.” = 


ll 





yee myself from the pesky flies, and so 
cannot lie down and rest with ease and | 
comfort. If I must be tied in a stall, wash 
and brush me regularly, so that foreign 
dust and dirt will not get into my milk. 
Please look after my hoofs and keep them | 
healthy. 


i 
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COTTAGE CHEESE 


As the warmer weather of spring and 


summer comes on there is bound to be more +. e 
sour milk than during the colder winter ry 1s airy um: 


months. In warm weather the meat ration 








MCC SSSHSSHSARETSSSHSSEEHEHEESEEEHESHEEREEREEEHSESEEEEEESHERSEREEEEEEEE EEE EEE EES ES 


on the farm is cut down because of diffi- - 
culty in getting good fresh meat and keep- One cow + one hired man + one fixed-feed separator. Result: 
ing it fresh until it ean be used. What to Loss of about ro Ibs. of butter per year. 


do with the sour milk to best advantage, . 
nd what to ied the =i in place of meat Same cow + same hired man + SHARPLES SUCTION-FEED 
; ions sy | SEPARATOR. Result: All the cream saved; no butter lost— 


are two puzzling questions for the busy 
housewife. because the Sharples skims clean at any speed. 


Cheese is an excellent substitute for | 


beef. Authorities say that pound for | Multiply this by your number of cows and you will at 
pound it is practically double beef in once see the extra worth of 


nutritive value. Then why not make 
cheese of the sour milk and save on the 


meat bill. 
There are a number of soft cheeses 
which can be made from left over skimmilk 


but cottage cheese is one of the most com- 
mon and easy tomake. Along inthe after- S UCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


noon raise the temperature of the milk 
to between 70 and 75 degrees. Add to 
each ten pounds of skimmilk a couple of ‘ —- 
tablespoonsful of fresh sour buttermilk, No — separator has the suction-feed principle. 
skimmilk, or clabbered whole milk. Put | rite for catalog. Address Dept. 
four drops of rennet, which can be ob-' ‘The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
tained at almost any drug store, in a small Sherplecs Mather half am ieeetbiilie 
amount of cold water and stir in well. Br ne — fon ~ _ 
Cover the can or vessel containing the ancnes: Chicago San Francisco Toronto ¢ 
milk 80 as to keep as uniform a te mpe r- SSRSSSEEHEEEESEEESEESESESEEESEEE ES SESSHSTSSSSSE SEE RESTS F EMSS EEHE REESE ESESE BES 
ature as possible and leave it over night. 
In the morning it will be a soft curd. Dip ‘PATENTS * AND. ) PATENT NT POSSIBILITIE RE +4 | WILLIAMSORS i Dealer Refunds Money it Gated 
Tells wha ’ < ) ri Sor ecked Horses not Cured in Three Applications, 
oe ——. - up unt H. s. Hut, to Invent and where to Weahenanen. Yd Dired wenesaneen ure. (€O.. SHEFFIFLD, ILLIVOTS 
for use. Please mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers 
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Save More | 
While Grain is 
Worth More 


you were anxious to save 


grain when it was cheap. Be 
more anxious to save it now 
when prices are high, 
The world is calling for grain. 
The boys in the trenches need it, 
Do your threshing with a 


Red River 
| Special 


It threshes clean because it beats 
outthe grain. The Big Cylinder, 
the ‘‘Man Behind the Gun,”’ the 
Beating Shakers, deat the grain 
out of the straw. Other makes 
wait for itto dropout. Zhe Red 
River Special saves enough more 
of the farmers’ grain and time to 
pay his thresh bill, 
If you want a thresher for your own 
use, and possibly to help a neighbor or 
two, write and learn about the Red 
River Special Junior. A small thresher 
with bie capacity. Does more work 
than other small threshers and saves 
the grain. Write for circulars. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 
inc i Busi Since 1848 

Builders exclusively of Red River Spe- 

7 cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 

Steam and Oij)-Gas Traction Engines 


Battie Creek Michigan 
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The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $2 (Qo ro'Coine” 





Works in any 
kind of soll. Cuts 
stalks, doesn't pull like other cutters Abso- 
lutely no danger. 





Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Thousands in use--sold 
‘ tat e United States. Hundreds of tes- 


machine's worth. Farm 
| be scarce next harvest--this is just the ma- 
chine you want--it's serviceable, low priced. 


Sold Direct to the Farmer 


rs prove the 


We are ac w soas to get our booklet Ip your 

ha . send f t« at y the facts and read the testimo. 

+ e you have time After J y let our ade will run in 

yi ading far age refer to them at that time--bat 

t 1T NOW we © FREE BOOKLET this labor saving 
ma. 


_LOVE MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLN Dept. 36 ILLINO! 


LIN LS 





























There's « way to obtain ni orete tires 
at manufacturers’ prices. rite and we'll 
tell you. Freshly made tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No seconds All sizes, non-skid or plain. 
Shipped prepaid on approval, This sav- 
ing on guaranteed quality will open 
your eyes. State size tires used. 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. : 
905 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
SCC Ce Se SS S224 S448 Ct 
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SHIPPING DAIRY COWS 
Shipping dairy stock is often a difficult 
and disasterous proposition especially in 
jextreme or variable seasons of the year. 





The United States Department of Agri- | 


culture recently made an investigation 
among several prominent shippers of 
dairy cows as to their methods. These 
men handle from 2500 to 4000 head each 
year during all seasons and their sugges- 
tions have the value of real experience. 
They give the following suggestions: 

Do not ship fresh cows long distances 
unless in express cars under particularly 
favorable conditions. The expense in- 
volved naturally limits such operations 
to valuable purebred individuals. Time 
and time again, as a result of being shipped 
shortly after freshening or so as to calv¢ 
in transit, fresh cows have been ruined 


so far as the next lactation has been con- | 


cerned. 

Milk cows of grade breeding usually are 
ishipped by freight, and the experienced 
shipper selects only dry cows and ‘‘far- 
springers’’ for long shipment. Heifers 
which have never dropped calves and 
which are not due to freshen until three or 
four weeks after arrival at destination 
;}make good “‘buys” as they are of a size 
| and condition which permits of loading the 
lear to capacity. Furthermore, immature 
animals are less susceptible to injury in 
itransit and to damage as a result of a 
marked change of environment. 
| If possible, ship only animals without 
|horns. In case horned animals are shipped 
they should be tied securely or penned off 


in one end of the car to preclude the possi- | 


bility of injuring other animals during 
the trip. 

Similarly, when bulls are shipped in 
mixed loads, they should be securely 
penned apart from the females. 

Other conditions being equal, it is advis- 
able to load car to capacity, as the animals 


travel better where there is a minimum of | 


space in which to move about. 

So far as possible, the stock should be 

shipped during cool weather, as cows 

(handled during hot weather are liable 
to shrink in milk flow during the lactation 
period as a consequence of such a trip. 

Special precaution must be exercised 
in shipping cows during cold weather, to 
avoid exposure which will favor the con- 
traction of pneumonia, usually a fatal 
disease among mature cattle. At best it 
takes an animal about a year to become 
thoroly acclimated to a warmer or colder 
climate, and on that account the move- 
ment should take place when the temper- 
ature of the two points is as nearly similar 
is possible. 

Dairy cows should be handled under 
normal conditions before and during the 
trip. They should be fed and watered at 
regular intervals; and if any of the animals 
ire in milk, they should be milked on 
schedule. It pays to feed ensilage and 
hay during shipment if the cows are accus- 
tomed to these roughages. Simple pro- 
vision for the feeding of these materials 
ean be made by stretching small-mesh 
hog wire along the side walls and ceiling 
so as to form a wedge shaped bunk which 
ean be filled with hay and ensilage in pro- 
portion to the appetite of the cattle. 
Grain is a difficult material to feed in 
transit in a freight car where no special 
provisions are made to prevent wastage as 
a result of the tendency of the animals to 
move about when not fastened in place. 
In long trips grain may be carried in the 
car and fed at the points where the stock is 
unloaded. 

Several large barrels of water as well as 
plenty of feed should be carried in the car 
is protection against delay or accident 
which may detain the train and leaVe the 


| BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chi 
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Red Ceda 
Shingles 


By specifying @d insisting 
upon “‘Rite-Grade Inspected” 
Red Cedar Shingles, you get a pro- 
duct that is guaranteed by fifty of 

the leading mills to be up-to-grade f 
as to size, thickness, grade, grain and 
The Trade Marke 





selection. 


an <TEeo 

means that the shingles are up-to-grade 
irrespective of the grade under which sold. 

A “Rite-Grade Inspected’’ Shingle 
Roof, properly nailed with pure iron, or 
zine coated nails will last a life time—a roof 
that is proof against the ravages of weath- 
er and time. 

FREE—Distinctive Homes and Farm 
Buildings Plan Books anda sample Red 
Cedar Shingle. Write: Shingle Branch, 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
430 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 























extra per cow year- 
ly with the Miane- 
tonna Churn. it 
makes, works, washes, salts 
and moistens butter ready to 
‘wrap in 25 minutes or less. Runs 
by hand or power. We will send the 
for 30 days” free trial. We want to show you it is 
more than a churn—there is 

nothing like it in existence. 

Compare the butter it makes 

with the finest on the market. 

Then if you are not con- 

vinced that the Minnetonna 

is all that we claim, ship it back to 

us atourexpense. Write today for 











our Money-Saving » 
DAVIS.-WATKINS 
130-8 mag hth gs 
Chicago, tll. YS TRIAL 
Ble G OO 
LP <> GO % 








Why experiment, when Kalama- 
£00 Silos offe. uaranteed Silo satis- 
faction at a big saving? They've 

“made good” because they are 
MADE GOOD; 27 years of 
geady improvement—and stil) 


The World’s Standard 


Thousands in use—satisfied buyers 
everywhere. ORDER A “KALAMA- 
ZOO” NOW. Your choice of Tile block 
or three kinds of wood—ell guaranteed 
Kalamatoo quality. Settie the Silo ques- 
tion RIGH’.. Send for catalog, easy pay- 
ment plan, Special Offer to early buyers. 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
Dept. 235 Kalamazeo, Michigan 
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animals hungry or thirsty for excessive 
periods. 
Sand or r cinders constitute the best bed- 


ungated dara ioe (hl a Draina ge and Soil 
| Washing Problem Solved 


a in the car at unloading points in | 
case they are needed. 

In view of the high price of dairy cows : it | 
the present,time it is imperative that every 
stockman exert all efforts to make for cow ET us show you how to solve the drainage and 
comfort in transit and to move the animals soil washing problem at low cost. J'll show 
with a minimum of loss as a result of care- you how two men can do more drainage work 
lessness, lack of attention, and inex-| than 100 men ty old methods. This is the year to 
perience in the cow-shipping business save labor and do drainage work swiftly and effi- 

ciently. We'll show you the way. Write for the new 
book that tells the story. 

The relative production in milk and 
butterfat of the various dairy breeds is a Ditcher, 
common cause for inquiry among both | Terracer 
amateur and experienced stockmen. Fig- | W f y 
umateur and experienced stockmen. Fig ant Tou a & Grader 
recent investigation made by the depart- | to Know 
ment of agriculture covering the number C ; 
of cows of each breed completing yearly Facts “ uts ne aga Ste . for = — 
records for advanced registry ge on tule any Cepth down to eet 

leaves smooth, hard sides. Also use it 














PRODUCTION OF DAIRY BREEDS | 
ures covering these points are shown ina 



















—" — a — = for back-filling tile ditches and holes. Per- 
mais on test prod teat gree. fect machine for cleaning old weed-c logged 
—-,. "199 naes.y 390 aan 4s ditches. All steel—removable to throw 
Caneenet 200 8934.4 4.99 446.01 dirt either side. Adjustable for narro 
Holsteir 3 220 14,622.7 3.42 500. 7 or wide cut. No wheels, cogs or levers 
Jersey - + 0,244 1,492 o> = She to get out of fix. Lasts a lifetime. 






The ten highest producers in each breed 
are very much above the average showing 
a big opportunity for improvement even 
among purebreds by careful selection and 
crossing. 






Builds farm terraces which stop washing of soil on rolling 
and hillside land and holds water where it should remain; 
reclaims abandoned washed land; throws up dikes and 
evees; grades roads; w 2 










; works in any so il, wet or dry; 2, 4 and 6 horse 
sizes; large size fine for tractor. Needed on ever farm. 


Get Your Farm in Shape 








Lbs. Milk Produced 










































Breed Highest Lowest Ave 
Ayrshire = 329 ytd 21,538 thance of a lifetime to make big money the 
Brown Swiss I 460 a tht next five years. Here is crop insurance at a 
Guernsey 24,008 Vd + - 337 | ow cost. Write and find out how to make 
Holstein a1 246 28,826 9. SUS | big crops sure. New free book on dr: sinage, 
Jersey : 6 ' 16,63 1 ae DAYS irrigation and terracing. Address W.A Steel, Pres 
. utterfat Produced | 
Shes Lanut. .- neat OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
—e 955.5 744.7 855.4 TRIAL Box | 129, OWENSBORO, KY. 
Brown Swiss 798 .1 647.3 683 .7 
Guernsey 1098 .1 910.6 976.7 
Holstein 1205.0 1017.2 1090.8) 
Jersey 999.1 875.2 943.1) 


Of course in selecting the breed one is to 
keep there are many other things to con- 
sider, such as the purpose for which the 
product is to be used, the surroundings 
and climate, the personal liking of the 
owner, disposition to be made of calves, 
and others depending on individual con- 
ditions. Because a breed ranks high as 
milk producers or has rich milk is no sign 
it is the best breed for everyone. 

No one can say from a knowledge of one 
or two points alone whether one or another 
breed is the best. Look into all the condi- 
tions affecting your particular case and 
then balance them up and decide for your- 


self. 


Repaint Your Automobile 


with these serviceable colors 


Tell your painter to use Lowe Brothers 
Automobile Varnish Colors; or, if you can 
not afford to havea painter repaint your car, 
do the work yourself. 

Repainting a car is not nearly as difficult as most 
people think. It requi.es only good paint, a little 
patience and care in following directions. These 
colors are especially made for the repainting of auto- 
mobiles—easy to use and dry hard with a rich gloss. 

WRITE FOR THIS FREE COLOR CARD 


A postal card request will bring you a complete color card-—“Care of The Automobile” 
—showing the standard automobile colors and suggested combinations for your car. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


524 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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LIME ON DAIRY FARM 
“It is quite common on many European 
dairy farms to find a barrel filled with 
slacked lime”, says Professor Mortensen | 
of the dairy department at Iowa State | 
College. He goes on to say that a heavy | 
barrel is sunk in the ground. Lime is then | 
slacked and beer. rred to this barrel 
for keeping. 
The lime has a variety of uses on the 
farm such as frequent m mi house 
' 
} 
| 
| 













he Cow's Health- First ofA. = 


The To think of the milk yield first and the cow's health afterward is putting 
the cart before the horse. Many “poor milkers” only need to have their 
systems working properly to become good producers. 

KOW-KURE, the great cow medicine, makes cows healthy and keeps them 
heal: hv. Working on the digestive and genital organs, it is a prompt, sure 
remedy for Abortion, Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Lost Appe- E 
tite and Bunches. try KOW -KURE; druggists and “feed dealers sell it— 
55c and $1.10 packages. 

Write for “The Home Cow Doctor,” free. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 
_ Lyndonville, Vt. 






of the interior of the barn or milk house. 
\ little mixed with the wash water makes 
a good cleanser fer all utensils as well} 
as a good deodorizer and disinfectant 

One barrel lasts a long time and is a cheap | 
preventive for many troubles. 






Unlike some classes of farm animals, 
the dairy cow must be warmly stabled 
if she is to do her best. She must also 
have access to plenty of drinking water 
which is not too cold. She can then make 
the best use of the feed given her. With 
the present high price of feed it will most 
assuredly pay well to keep the cow reat | 







fortably stabled in order to get the great- 
est poszible good out of ration fed 















Advertising has reduced the cost of 
cream yo by increasing the number 
that eac 


° Crop payment “. easy 
Productive Lands (272. °iione the Nort 
ern Pacific Railway, in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idahe, Washington and Orgeon. Free 
literature. Say what state interests you. LJ. Brieker 
88 Northe 


1 manufacturer is asked to make. | vm Pacific Railway, - St.Paul, Minnesota f 
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A DAY BUYS 
We THE NEW 
DAIRY QUEEN _ Se 


> Buys the New Dairy Queen, 350 Ib. capacity, skims 175 
) quarts per hour; Monthly Payment Price, $41.00; Terms 
$5 down, $5 monthly. You can now get any size Dairy 
Queen direct from the factory on easy payment terms 
so it will pay for itself ia a short while as you use it. We alsomake 


AN UNUSUAL MILK HOUSE three other sizes, 50V, 650 and 900 Ib. capacities of the 


ever does anything quite the same as} NI} W DAIRY QUEEN 


nyone else save, perhaps, when this way | GuaranTeeo Se ap andi ae tee ee 


happens to be the most practical and effec- | Mew Enctosed_All-Gear Drive, NO CHAIN; Goze Snimenies Binc Dows : 
rene | - i . . Splash-Oiling System; Low -down Tank. The RIGH *Separater at the ice ‘ 
t .| Furthermore he isa standing retuta- | Mahtest-Running, Easiest Cieanin: oSOLD DIRECT H 
7 == os , . . . Quiculy pare fo oe itaelt by cream savex otee coeiien of — . low-down tank, and 
yn of the idea that a clergvman does not enclosed gearing sve ben< jing or back- og in turning. Gide delivery at enik and 


: - cream away from the oper 


elong in the class of practical men. Once 60 DAYS’ TRIAL—SATISPACTICN GUARANTEED 


upon a time Ny Dougan sphere ot ac- You have 60 DAYS” TRIAL to test the DAIRY QUEEN against any separator, tf destred, : 
: > = . to prove how easily the DAIRY QUEEN wil! earn its own cost and more before you pa 
s in ft pu pit it fa ire ol to prove it is the lightest running, closest skimming, easiest to cle ean separator mace tt 
- not satisfactory, you can return it at = expense we will refund your money an 
ne forced him into other wor lle all freight charges. You can’t | c we ght the risk, in cur 60- DAY T Tria wv 
OFF Write for our Pree Catalog and. Direct-Frous-F ‘factory 


up dairying in which he has made a! gaye $3 TO $0. DO NOT DELAY. WRITE TODAY 


great success. Starting with very little, his Makers of separators exclusively for 16 years, since 1902 
equipment is now of the best and DAIRY CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
product has an enviable reputation! 4 992 wAsHINGTON ST. LEBANON, IND. 





he near-by town where it 


3 sold in 
tled form directly to the consumer 
It was to be expected that when Mr. 











Dougan got around to build a new milk 
yuse it would be quite different from 
unything in this line which anvone else E GENUINE 
=| aaa meee SHARPLES om 
In appearance the lttie stucco struc- SEPARATORS 
ture is not unlike a modest ind at- 
tractive dwelling. In a measure it ie suck Tremendous Price Reductions! 
TE 

























for there is a cosy and attractive room 
upstairs which is allotted to the use of 


The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 
original Tubular ‘‘A’”’ is now within your reach at a 





for this great public service. 


Sale Prices Save You Nearly Half! 


Shipments direct to you from eight centrally located distributing ware- 
houses in every section of the country. East—West—North—South. Prices 
are on board cars at various warehouses. This means big ie ht savings 


covered drive with cement flooring, en- 
closed with sliding doors at each end 
Two of Mr. Dougan’s delivery wagons 
can be housed in this part of the build- 


th ree of the w orkers employed on the rice so low and conditions so liberal, you cannot possibly refuse. HY 
place. The little porch on the side of the ion't put off peeing vous Sepacates another day. The time to act is 
building was designed as part of the struc- here, for our limited stock is going fast. H 
ture in order to provide a pl ice for these BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS I! a 
men to sit on summer niglits after the Order direct from this advertisement or write today & 
day’s work is done. The building is ap- for Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Cream Separator colored illus- § 
proximately thirty by thirty-five feet in trated catalog, easy terms, 30-days’ free trial plan, the double guarantee § 
dimension At the left as one faces it is a and our big reduced price otfers. Learn why P. M. Sharples picked us g 
2 
‘J 
s 
e 


ing where it is possible to load and unload and quick deliveries. Liberal Allowance for Your O rator. 
them in close proximity to the work Order Ne. Sharptee Size Lbs. per hour Reguier Price Our Price & 
It will be noticed he illustr: GE—% No. 2 300 Ibs. $ 55.00 *332.75 8 
room wl ” noticed in the lilustra- GE—20 No. 3 400 Ibs. 65.00 * 40.008 
tion that there is a slight projection of GE—4#”0 No.4 500 Ibs. 75.00 * 45.00 8 
the roof at the right-hand corner of the GE—0O No. 6 700 Ibs. 99.00 * 52.508 
GE-—% No. 9 gt bs. 110.00 * 70.00 B 







building. This covers a small extension 
which is reached by a short flight of steps. 
The receiving tank is located herein. 
Milk is brought from the barn, a few steps 
distant, after it has been strained, weighed 
nd recorded in the milk room adjacent 













ADDRESS 
DEPT.GE- 2 





FRes Sharpice Book 
for your copy now. 


Let Van Pelt Show You How fo 


HARRIS BROTHERS co. 
35th and tren Sts. ° ° CHICAGO 









» stable By this arrangement it is 
possible to get the milk into the milk Get His Great 
house without confusion, while the ele- ~~ e a 00 iry Ww Cow Book and 


d position ol the tank into which it is 
d enables it to find its way, by gravi- 


~ Kimball's Dairy Farmer--18 Month’s--36 Big Issues = for $1.00 


This great Cow Judging Book is Hugh G. Van Pelt’s 





tatior thr ‘ irge cooler an ite he by 
, f L i : - ne h A mp de Get ee) hfe work on dairy cattle judging put in on 
USHA etal milk cans in which it is stored Thi 4 and print. You can not buy it, but we give y: 
hottled \ concrete cooling s . Ae, a copy FREE with your subscription to fimball's 
= | Great S. J Dairy Farmer. The Van Pelt “know how” in this 
Cow : “hn, great book helps YOU to know the five essentials of a 
. productive dairy cow. It helps YOU to make your cows 
” more productive. It helps YOU to bulld up your dairy 
—y ° . a > am oe “7 Book herd. It helps YOU to buy and sell your dairy cattle to 
} | Fe / better advantage. It hasdone just that for thousands of cow 
ree owners and breeders allover the country. It will do it for you 


, THE FOREST 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer parey es 
Under Hugh G. Van Pelt’S editorial direction, Kimball’ sDaky 
Farmer is making history fast in the dairy w wid. It’s the BIG 
PAPER among dairymen today. Every [issue is brimful of dairy 
news, instructive articles and valuable information covering every 
phase of this great department of farming. It's readers number more 
than twice those of any other dairy paper published. It isa paper with 
areal mission. It is practical.It’s publishers own and operate their own 
da‘ry farms and MAKE THEM PAY BIG. Mennationally prominent 
in Uncle Sam's Billion Dollar Dairy Industry contribute to its columns. 

re 


Get ‘ball’s eat er and book today. Read our offer at left. 
Kimball 


of “he Van Pelt Cow Book--PREE airy Farmer, Box 131, Waterloo, «a. 
NEWTON'S 


DEATH T0 EAVES! NEWTON" 


i ey a aves an correcting the 
qaase— Indigestion, Prevents 













ad 
sk today—We will ~ 
your hame on our ~ 
ist to receive Kimball's 
airy Farrer for one year and . 
« months apd ma copy 
























(Sold with or without elevator) 
For Every Variety of Work 


Have conical sha rinders, Differen 
from all others. | est tooperate 














3 orner of the room. LIGHTEST RUNNING (0%: circuiee 
Ru ng water keeps the milk at a low eure Meaves or money re d. The Ten Stzee_2 to 25 horse-power. ie 
. mneratiure ” . tor 2nd can often cures on 
temperature. Adjacent to the -~ — yo ILE ig 10 per can at deniers FREE ; ree ond Manures.”’ 
nd t oling tank stand a THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Tolede, Ohic , 4. Bowsher 
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separator and a capping machine. These 
are electrically operated. 

At the rear corner of the building, and 
part of it, is situated the boiler room. 
In winter this supplies steam heat both 
ipstairs and down. At all times, of course, 
it provides an abundance of hot water 
and steam for use in cleaning the cans and 
bottles. At one end of the sink is a scald- 
ing machine. After a can has been washed 
it is turned over a jet of live steam and 
kept there for a few moments. It is 
then placed bottom side up on an iron 
truck to drain. The heat to which it has 
been subjected soon drys it. The trucks 
with their load of cans are stored in the 
little drying room situated in the middle 
of the work room floor. 

The building is fully lighted on three 
sides. Each door and window is screened. 
The flooring is of concrete with drain 
epenings flush with the floor. A stair- 
way in the drive leads to the floor above. 
The portion of the upper story over the 
drive is used for storage while that part 
above the work room proper is converted 
into a ne room for the hired help. 

0.C 


SELECTING THE DAIRY COW 

There is only one satisfactory way to 
pick out the unprofits able cattle in a dairy 
herd, and that is by keeping records of 
the amount of milk produced, and making 
butterfat tests at regular intervals. This 
has been preached to the man who handles 
dairy cattle in all manner of times, places, 
and ways, but it is of such importance that 
it will still stand constant reiteration. 
The good dairy cow cannot always be 
selected by appearance. The best kind 
of a looking cow may be an exceptionally 
poor performer at the pail, whereas an 
indifferent appearing individual may be 
an excellent yielder. The Babeock test 
and the milk scales still constitute two 
of the most important tools of the dairy 
industry 


THE CREAM SEPARATOR 
One day the livestock gathered 
To gossip and debate, 
"Twas down beneath the oak tree in 
The pasture by the gate 
They talked about their rations 
And their concrete feeding floor, 
For animals are smarter thar 
We give them credit for 
The wisest of the creatures wa 
4 motherly old ¢ 
“This farm's a pretty ‘anal one 
She began “except somehow 
It doesn't seem complete with« 
\ separator that 
Will take the nice rich milk we give 
And skim out all the fat 


You see the skim milk's fine she said 
“For calf feed and for pigs 
And then there’s just the cream to haul, 


Which only takes light rigs 
Instead of heavy wagons 

To perform the haulins; stunts 
The skim milk stays upon the far 

And fattens all the runts 
It's money in the pockets of 

The man who raises stock 


He makes his gains much quicker 
And we bring more at the block.” 
There must have gone a message to 
The owner of that cow, 
He thought it over—and he owns 


4 separator now 
His neighbors noted his success 
ook money from the bank 
And now they do their skimming 
By the turning of a crank. 
—F, A. Lebeck 


SPRING BUTTERFAT DECREASE 

If you have many fresh cows in your 
herd this spring the average butterfat test 
will undoubtedly be lower than it has been 
during the winter. Do not become 
alarmed for the test will increase later in 
the season. For a few months after fresh- 
ening the fat content is ‘below normal and 
then gradually increases as the period of 
lactation advances. Thus if you have a 
number of strippers during the winter the 
average test of your herd will be high. 
Then if they all freshen nearly the same 
time in the spring as is often the case 
there will be a very noticeable decrease in 
the test of the herd. Keeping the herd 
so you have about as many cows freshen 
in the fall as spring will help to keep a 

















uniform test the year around. 
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For New Construction, Alteration 
and Repairing of Walls, Ceilings, 
Partitions Use 


Cornell-WoodBoard 


old walls. Saves labor and gives 
most durable construction. It is 
guaranteed to be satisfactory when 
applied according to instructions, 

Heavily-sized throughout, Core 
nell-Wood-Board makes buildings 
warm in winter and cool in summer. 
It does not crack or fall and takes 
paint or calcimine perfectly. 

Special FREE offer. Samples 
and complete information on re- 
quest. Please use coupon, 


Cornell Wood Products Company 
Dept. 53 —172-75 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Il. 








Farmers use Corne!1-Wood- 
Board to make every room in the 
house more attractive and comfort- 
able. Also for Garages, Summer 
Kitchens, Barns of all kinds, Poul- 
ty and Milk Houses and for scores 

special uses, Cornell-Wood- 
Board is the best interior finishing 
material and the most economical. 
Handy for repairs. 

Cornell-Wood-Board comes in 
convenient-sized panels and is easy 
to apply direct to studdings or over 








Products 
Cornett Wrers w. 


ey —— Cornell Wood-Bosrd, 
4 all the facts abc vat Ores 
mples an eC 

a i Working Plans for M 
Naeme.. 
Address 
Dealer’s Name..--+** eee 
Dealer's Address 


DOWN and 
One Year 
To Pay 


For any Size—Direct from Factory 


on can now get one of these splendid money-making, labor- 
a on a plan where y it will earn its own cost and 
oe lelese you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. 


$99 %? NEY BUTTERFLY <3 


No. 2 Aca ight running. easy i 
quarts oe per _— wor _-_ make Sy —_ 
Ps Se weapacity ak —— here—all sold at similar low prices 
op our liberal terms only $2 down and a year to pay. 


30 DAYS’ FREE T TRIAL Siren. 


idles Goamiedie and eaicomie 



























fully guerentes’ sepaves 
sizes up to our big 
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refund your 82 deposit and pay the freight charges 
niter —_s You won't be out one penny. You take 

Bo risk. brings Free Catalog Fo Folder and direct 
Speuts. from factory offer. Buy from the manufacturers 
and savemoney. Write TODAY. 


COMPAAY, 2101 Marshall Bivé., Chicago, 1 & 
95 ;s Sent on Trial 


SEPARATOR 22 


giving splendid sat- 
Thousandsin Use fyicg.rrdist 
vestigating Our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator or only $17.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. anes Sis Ye thin —3 ae 
picture, w illustrates our low pric 
large capacity machines. Bowl isa coniiary marvel and embodies al! our latest 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


a large or small, pA eed separator of any make to ercha do not 
fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent free on request “t's most 

, elaborate and 4-4 book on cream separators. Western ordersi from 
Western points: Write today for catalog and see our big money Baving proposition, 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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VISUALIZING SIXTY CENT EGGS 


One Man and His Hens Get Together on Winter Egg Yields 


HEN Macheth and MacDuff of Shake- 
spearean fame were ready for the fight 
the former challenged his opponent with 
the words ‘“‘Lay on MacDuff.”” In like menner 


last fall S. J. Jonas of Linn county, Iowa, defied 
the high cost of living, flinging a challenge to his 
hens to “lay on,” and they kept laying on all 
winter. In fact they obeyed his order so well 
that in December and Januray 
for twenty eight days below the zero mark, one hundred and 
twenty-two birds averaged over 1000 eggs each month. When I 
called upon him one cold day in January he was selling eggs 
at the rate of forty-two per day for sixty cents a dozen. 

A year ago Mr. Jonas moved to his present location, a small 
truck farm near a town of 40,000. At that time he founded 
his flock on seven well chosen Rhode Island White pullets, 
Altho late hatched they averaged nineteen eggs oak thru 
January of the first year, between eighteen and nineteen each 
in February and an equally good record each month up to time 
of setting. The record for the first year including what the 
hatched pullets layed the next December showed a total 





spring 


return of $86.38 
No. of Price Amount 
eggs per doz rec'd 


Januar 133 47 $ 5.21 
‘ . 15 
Ss 





Apr 143 30 3.58 
M 149 35 4.25 
Ju 149 35 4.25 
Jul 5.19 
August 151 37 4.66 
Semte or 4.00 
©) 4.00 
Nov 143 45 5.35 
Decembe« OO 50 37 .65 
$86 .38 

In January, 1918, with the aid of 114 spring hatched pullets 
which he saved, the total returns in the egg basket amounted 


to 1185 eggs which netted $53.21 for the month. 
Altho last year wv uo Sho Cast season on the new place and the 


first experience with RI » Island Whites, yet 16 was by no 
means Mr. Jonas’ first att tempt in the po ltry game. For a 
number of years he has been keeping poultry in a limited way 
and has found it a profitable sideline. In 1916 up to the time 
he sold out in September, he took in a total of $315, $182.03 of 
which was from the sale of eggs. The vear before that he had 
one hundred hens 1 did even better than in 1916. 

Aside from egg sales last vear the seven original hens gave a 
good additional revenue from the sale of cockerels and cull 
pullets In all, one hundred thirty seven broilers were sold 
ati es Tro} twe two to thirty cents per pound. 

N i Amount ree'd 

15 $11.85 

; lf t 

7 9.43 

) ».48 

( iy 7 80 
9 7 26 

lf 12.7 

137 $91 11 





nd 14 in 





when the thermometer stood * 


December while in heavy m 




































says Mr. Jonas 


“Feed and blood are what make them lay,” 
“vou need both if you are to make the best success with poultry. 
Get pure blood—I have tried them both and mongrels don't 


have a ghost of a chance against purebreds. I am raising poul- 
try for market not for fancy trade and I chose the breed I now 
have because they suited me the best for that purpose. They 
are big enough to make good broilers without eating me out of 
house and home first, and you ought to see the pullets lay. But 
no matter what breed you have you can’t afford to raise any- 
thing but purebreds.”’ 

Even tho all grain is figured at market prices the feed bill 
on Hillerest Farm is not excessive. While many were disposing 
of their flocks the past winter because of high feed cost, Mr. 
Jonas was making a handsome profit. He studies feeds and 
feed prices. He knows just what each kind of feed supplies to 
the hen and what feeds will supply the needed constituents at 
the lowest price. Feeds are mixed in such a proportion as 
to supply constituents enough to make an equal number of egg 


yolks and whites. In this way the greatest returns are 
obtained and yet without waste. 

The mash mixture used on the Jonas farm is as follows: 
Pounds Yolks White 
100 bran produces. . 155 205 

50 alfalfa meal produces 67 102 
100 ground oats produces 195 155 
150 cornmeal produce 395 202 

50 middlings produces 103 110 

50 beef scrap produces 53 53 
500 963 1327 


This combination does not supply enough yolks 
as compared to whites but the ditierence is made up 
in the scratch feed which is composed of the following 
combinations of feeds: 


Pounds Yolks Whites 

200 corn produces 510 268 

125 oats produces... 24 194 

100 basley produces 203 145 
60 wheat produces 146 109 
10 suatiower 23 26 
5 charcoal produces 

300 1126 742 


Combining the constituents found in the mash 
feed and the scratch, the total mixture then contains 
enough egg making elements to produce 2089 yolks 
and 2069 whites or very nearly a balanced ration. 
To this is added green feed such as cabbage, carrots, 
turnips, potatoes or such other vegetables as can be 
easily raised on the place. When other greens are 


short, oats and cabbage are alternated, for the 
sake of variety. Figuring the feeds at market 
prices for the past winter Mr. Jonas found that 


one hundred pounds of the mash mixture cost $3.10 
and the same amount of scratch feed could be ob- 
tained for $2.80. His flock was fed nineteen 
pounds of each daily, making a cost of 58.9 cents 
and 53.5 cents for mash and scratch feeds respec- 
tively per day. One dollar and twelve cents was 
not expensive feeding when it returned him three 
and a half dozen eggs per day worth five cents each. 

Mr. Jonas is justly proud of the faithfulness to 
duty some of his feathered workers show. His pro- 
, duction records for last December class the mem- 
it bers of the flock as follows: [Continued on page 98 
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has heise 10.000 () 
to sell over a 


to 150,000 
farmers of 
America who 
demand the best 
for their money 


Gee this sign at your local 
dealer’s where this 
$10,000,000 “Z” Engine is in 
action. Get acquainted with 


Gels) Gre) ead pameyy vase the famous “Z” Engine for which 


150,000 farmers of America have 


WHO DISPLAYS THIS SIGN paid over $10,000,000 in backing 


their judgment. 


They had seen all engines — they decided—and “Z” engines are proving the 
wisdom of their choice everywhere today on their work. 


3&6H.P.Use 
Economical Kerosene 
Also Distillate — Coal Oil — Tops — Gasoline 


—These 150,000 practical Farmers —They wanted the strength, simplicity and 
saw the advantages of the “Z” Built-in staunch durability of the “Z” Engine with its gun- 
Magneto, everything complete, no bat- barrel cylinder bore—itsleak-proof compression—quick start- 
teries to fuss with or buy. ing—low first cost—low upkeep— Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 


—They figured out the savings ~/hey bought on demonstrated per- 
ing K; t half the cost of gasoline formance in action—regardless of price to get 
using Aerosene, a € cost of gasoiine, the biggest dollar-for-dollar values per H. P. ever 


getting more than rated power in the “Z.” built into an engine. They acted wisely. 


The Service You Get When You Buy From Your Local Dealer A 


Your local dealer has just the type “Z” for your needs in stock— 
waiting for you. Buy from him. He is prepared to give prompt 
delivery and personal service right where you live. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Go., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


































Why Farmers Buy This 
Better Engine 


. Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 

. Economical in first and fuel cost, and 
low upkeep. 

. Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 

. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof. 

. Gun Barrel Cylinder Bore. 

6. Leak-proof Compression. 

7. Complete with Built-in Magneto. 

8. More than Rated Power. 


Don’t think of Buying ANY Engine 
Till You See the *‘Z”’ in Action. 


orw Nore 














Hamilton Rifle 


These Rifles are beautifully finished and are powerful and accurate shooters. They are fully 






guaranteed in every respect. For game and target practice they are excellent. You can 
a splendid time with one of them out in the woods, hunting for game or at target practice with 
‘ your friends. It will be very useful around thef arm for many purposes, espe ialty during fall 
and winter. Shoots 22 caliber long or short. Automatic ejector. Barrel bronzed, tapered, and rifled with greatest care. 
It has a built up steel] jacket. Absolutely cuaranteed to be perfect in all parts. ‘ 


Your Name and Address Brings Full Information 


About my peer d (os by which you can earn one of these valuable rifles in a few hours. Write at once. I will 
answer right away and know you will be pleased with my easy plan. 


Successful Farming, 54 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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“LAWN PARK” COOP 


Saves Your Chicks 

The Wire Park, which pulls out like a drawer, gives 
hen and chicks fresh grass, air and sunshine during 
the day; closes at night and in storms. This coop 
meets <ouey, oman pat portable, with removable floor 
for ensy cleaning; roomy, light, durable, sanitary. 


IT TELESCOPES? 
jase PROOF 












Made of gaivanised metal; repels vermin. Size, open. 
18 in. x 24 in. x 48 in, Pays for itself in chicks and labor 
saved. Write today for free circulars, special prepaid 
offer and bow to turn work into {= and’ profit. 











[CYCLONE MPG. CO.. DEPT. Pi URBANA, IND. | 


Wit : ality 

V and I val t 8 is 5 
Guaranteed up 1,500 miles 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocka, 
uw te Leghor Buf and White 
Orpingt S. C. and R. C. Reds. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 
at low prepaid prices. A post card 
will bring you our 1918 catalog 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R. 5 Goshea, Indiana 
FERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS | 


A real heavy tay! strain, trapnested 18 
years, recordsfrom 200 to 24 eags.Get our 
rices on pullets and yearling bens, breed- 
fag males, eggs for batching, and day-old 
chicks. We ship C.O.D. and cuarantee results 
Catalog gives pr — describes stock, teil aij about 
) farm and me thodp, resulta you can get 7 
Yor your copy now-- it ts free. 

Rapids, Bich. 















FT, 
Fowis, eggs pm , at on press. 
America’s grea’ poultry farm. 

in business, Write today.for Fres Free Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 840, Mankato, Minn 


SOUAB_BOOK_ FREE | 













for PR squabs, raised in 3 to 4 weeks, sell for 
ace and money needed to 
ig. illustrated free pook to 


to $1 each; very little 
start; write at once for 


the founder of the squab industry PLYMOUTH 
ROCK SQUAB CO, 614 HOWARD STREET 
MELROSE HIGHLANDS, SSACHUSETTS. 





POULTRY BOOK vcsiy.'23 
dating. § rearing. ay FS | a My KF — 

y Poultry Farm handling 63 
varieties =o Runners. re. Ofelia, bow te 


Cheep, ead Te This poe FC worth ‘Sellars mailed 
or 10 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm. Box 104.Clerinds,liows 


BABY CHICKS :2:2:: 
waytostart 
or replenish your flock. We have r e 12,000 suc 
cessful shipments. All questions answ on! and prices 
in handsome catalog—it's free. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BREEDING & BATCHING CO., Bex 83, Tire, Ohio. 


Squab Book FREE 


FREE BOOK tells how to profit 
ably raise, care for and sell them. Demana?¢ an- 
limited. Start profitable business of your ow: . 
No large investment. Book free. Write today. 


INDIANA SQUAB CO., Dept, 3524 Terre Hante, tnd. 
50 Best Paying Varieties 


Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 
oes Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. > 
bred heaviest laying strains. Fowis, E — 
Incubators, all at ‘ow { +. len 
Poultry Book’ and Breede: Pree. 
W.A. WEGER, Box 41 kate Mino, 

Smal!) Investment, 


Money in Poultry 8." 
and Squabs %*,..: Housanie of prives at big 


Bie Pe best layers — it prices.all v 
Free Book tells all about it. Writeteday, 
CRESCENT POULTRY FARM, Box 36,Des Moines Ja, 


A 62 REE Pure-bred Chickens 
5 Ducks, Geese, Tur | 
eys. Hardy northern ‘raised, vigorous, beau- 
re Fowls, eggs,incubators, at low prices. 
America’s Pioneer Poaltry Farm; 24 years exp 
Large fine Annual Poultry Book & Catalog Free 


te F.A.Neubert Box 610, Mankato, Minn. | 


ds | VARIETIE Chickens; Bronze, White Holland 


Bourbon Red Turkeys; Toulouse 
mbden, African, China Geese; Rouen, Pekin. R — 

»vy Ducks; Guineas, Incubators, Brooders Catalog F'r 
THEODORE FRANZ, Box 93. MANKATO. MINN. 


57 Varieties Chickens, ducks, geese and turkey, 


Prize-winning. pure-bred hardy 



































northern r Fowls, eggs andi ncubators:lo 
prices. M« ~ new peasful farm ; 19th year. Large fine 


catalog (ree Larkin & Herzberg, Box 27, Mankato, Mina 


poultry, chickens, docks, erse. 

_— “as, turkeys, bantam tame wien 
s. G qe - a, and Collie De 

Stock an atalog free Wate 


EDWINA sou DER, TELFORD, PA 








for yours today 





Perdy Northern Farm Raised Chickens, 
=. Gaece Turkeys, 1 = - Moderate 
‘ 


Fifty Varieties P ort 


DELL WALRATH, on “0, SANESVILLE, MINNESOTA 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN SETTINGS 


Thoroughbred Poultry Yards, ‘‘Dep't. A’’ Evansville, Indiana 








| no more than is nee« 











BUY A PUREBRED MALE 
“A purebred cockerel on every farm”’, 
should be a slogan during the coming 


season, judging from experiments in 
crossing purebred cockerels of the heavy 
breeds with ordinary barnyard or scrub 
stock. These experiments are in progress 
at the government experiment foows at 
Beltsville, Md., near Washington. The 
scrub stock was average stuff picked up at 
| liveweight in Washingten, marketed prob- 
ably from Maryland and Virginia farms, 
and had the nondescript 
characteristic of “‘barnyards” 
—nearly all colors were 





everywhere 
represented, 


either alone or in combination with other | 


colors. The hens averaged small size as 
do most of this class. 

One pen of the scrubs was mated with a 
standard —— barred Plymouth Rock 
cockerel, purebred; a second with a pure- 
bred white Ply mouth Rock. The pro- 
geny of both matings were far su erior to 
the scrub hens in appearance—which was 
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SIMPLEX’ 

A. WATER THE BABY CHICKS 
sanitary. Chicks can't crowd or waste or soil 
contents. Sloping bottom pre- 

vents clogging. Glass top 

shows supply at a glance. 


2tor|>.., |3for 


359i |SOe 


' 

| 

Send for pans and com- 
} plete catalog today. 

Sim plex = Supoly House, 1408 
Pontiac B »€ 1. 


Every Fowla 
Money Maker 


The secret of success is in making every 
chicken earn money. At present egg 
prices they will earn big money. I have 

been in the poultry business for 30 years. Big 
= Book tells how to make every chicken pay 
bigger profits than ever known before. 
| Write for copy teday. Address, 















not a primary object of the experiment. | Meary Stei h, Pres. 19 N. 4th St., st is. Me. 


mJ EETH AND TORK ens 


Moreover, the pullets at maturity aver- 
aged to weigh nearly two pounds more 
than their mothers 

It is of incidental interest that daugh- 
ters of the barred Rock cockerel were all 
marked with barrings. With the vy ite 
Rock mating, most of the pullets were 
mixed colors, altho several were nearly 
white. 

Each spring and summer for several 
years now a widespread educational effort 
vas been made to eliminate breeding 
cockerels from farm flocks at the end of 
the hatching egg season. The useless 
male is best “swatted’’; he is respon- 
sible for an enormous economic loss. 
This becomes of lesser importance how- 
ever as compared to the increased farm 














How To Save Baby Chicks 


Firr.an L. Carswell, a big poultry raiser, 557 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., is giving free 
a valuable book which tells how to save, feed and 
care for Baby Chicks, Every poultry raiser should 
write now for a copy of Mr. well’s free book 
which contains important facts about White 
Diarrhoea and how to treat it. 









wultry production following use of pure- 
bred cockerels on the farms of the coun- 

from which the bulk of the table | 
wo Mas and a large percentage of the 
ow supplies now come. It is a demon- 
strated fact that crossbreds obtained | & 
in the manner described lay much larger | 
eggs than their mothers’ eggs and bring | SHOEM 
notably better prices in city markets. 
If the cockerel w fie th heads the pen comes 
from @ good laying strain, so much the 
better. The influence a purebred bull 
has on a scrub dairy herd hi as been well 
advertised. Why not make fully as well 
known the merits of a purebred cockerel 
in improving farm poultry profits?—| = 

2. 


HOW TO FEED MANGELS 

Mangels are fed in at least four ways. 
One is simply to throw them into the pen, 
a wasteful method, for the roots get lost 
in the litter, are dirtied, and it becomes 
difficult to tell when Os me in a fresh sup- 
ply. The hens generally have either an 
oversupply or an undersupply, tho the 
practice is time-saving and under some 





circumstances probably efficient enough. 
A second method is to implant the roots 
on spikes driven into the pen walls about 
sixteen inches from the floor, This way 
insures that the roots will stay clean until | 
consumed; it keeps the poultrykeeper in- 
formed of the state of supply, so that the 
hens always have green food available. 
In cold weather the poultryman can feed 

fed for the day, thus 


avoiding freezing. 

A third method is to split each mange! | 
down the center and place the pieces in 
troughs, giving no more than the hens will 
immediately clean up. Still another way 
is to suspend the mangel on a string. This 
forces a certain amount of exercise. 

In these days of high-priced grain, no 
wise poultryman stints on green feed, 
tho of course, the ration should be a 















140 Egg Neubert Incubator $7.25 


Pioneer Hatcher of os 
ity made by Neubert’s of 23 y 
experience. Le OL at any 4 
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Almanac for 1918 Raqmens cole 
ates of fowls true to life. It ome 
h their their care, di- 
their 


all 
and their All about 
= ee It's emery lr 
ped aan Bae You peed it. Only 4 
SHOEMAKER, Box oss eee 


Save All Your Chicks 


Reefer, the Itry expert, 152 Reefer Bidg., 
eR. City Mo. ‘ 8 LT | ower, free, a valuable book 
entitled, *‘ White Diarrhoea and How toCureIt.” This 
book centaine oclentifio facta on white diarrhoea and 
tells bow to prepare asimple home tion that cures this terrible 
disease vver night and actually raises 98 per cent of every hatch. 
All poultry raisers should certaintly write Mr. Reefer for one of 
these valuable FREE books. 


WINTER LAYING POULTRY 


Mower Makers For Fanwenrs Anp Fancimns 


Whites 
est or laying records 242-252. Satisfied poul- 
er customersevery w 


here 
iota, Mente teen 
[NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Sos car ot oe rete 
ine fog oncurth. gw tg eetsay gt 
strains. Sent for 6 cents postage. 
Berry's Farm, Box 153, Clarinda, lows 


BREEDERS Gatan:, 
feties. Chicken 
Ducks, Geese, Bantams, Guineas and 
Turkeys. Also Fegs, Incubators and 
ers. Catalogue Free. 
BAREPOULTRYCO., BOX 850 
HAMPTON, IOWA 


ra nRRPrPnA rc Pure-bred Gatch, Dashes. 

58 BREEDS : ‘irerica a Hiaawt és “ea Farm. 
A. A. ZIEMER, Box 4, AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 
20 LEADING VARIETIES. Sate 

BABY eH ES oo Eeerengece 4 rice List 
Millee Poultry Farm. re Missour' 


ockere!s 49 varieties. Free 
a 94 9 eo Aye Bros.Bex 12 Blair,,Nebr 
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balanced one. Some men feed all the 
mangels their birds will clean up. Others 
at a feeding throw down one mangel, its 
size depending on the number in the 
flock. For a flock of two dozen birds a 
medium-sized mangel a day is found about 
the right quantity. The hens clean it up 
and are ready and eager for another man- 
gel on the morrow. 

Mangels for poultry use are growing 
in popularity. One reason is that they will 
keep well. In some sections, siloing in 
the ground is the best practice, preventing 
freezing and preserving the mangels in a 
fresh, crisp condition. They are fed to 
the hens directly from the pit. When 
storage is in cellars, pains should be taken 
to prevent, as much as possible, drying 
out and shrinkage. Heaping up helps. 
Near the coast poultrykeepers chen use 
seaweed to cover the mangels, and find 
that it prevents shriveling. On many 
poultry farms in this country mangels 
are stored so efficiently that they are fed 
continuously thru the winter until April, 
and in some cases, May.—J. T. B. 


TURNING THE EGGS 

Everyone knows the sitting hen turns 
the eggs in her nest frequently, but how 
frequently is another question. Many 
records have been kept to determine, and 
altho these results vary to a marked ex- 
tent, yet there seems no question but what 
the hen turns the eggs i three to six 
times per day. The turning may be done 
by the use of the beak or indirectly by body 
movements of the fowl, but no matter how 
it is done it is without question a vital 
point. 

In hatching eggs by artificial incubation, 
it is desirable to follow natural methods as 
closely as possible. It has been found that 
few eggs which remain unmoved during the 
entire period of hatching produce good 
results. Leaving in one position allows 
the egg yolk to grow fast to the allantois 
and prevents the former from becomin 
finally absorbed. The chick in unturn 
eggs usually dies during the second week 
of incubation. 

Some claim the eggs need not be turned 
during the first week. ‘To be sure of a 
strong hatch, however, authorities advise 
turning twice per day after the first day 
until the chick plan the shell. It only 
takes a little time and it helps to make 
sure of a strong hatch. 


GOOD EGGS MEAN STRONG 
CHICKS 

Only good eggs will produce healthy, 
strong chicks. Diseased fowls, fowls weak 
from inbreeding, or fowls in any other way 
inferior in reproducing qualities cannot be 
expected to produce healthy eggs. If 
there are not enough roosters for the num- 
ber of hens the fertility will be low and 
egg germs weak. For leghorns and other 
egg breeds, at least one male to every twen- 
ty females should be kept ; among meat pro- 
ducing breeds more males are required. 

Fresh eggs from healthy, vigorous stock 
only are sure of good results. It is prefer- 
able that they be as nearly as possible of 
one size, breed, color, and degree of vital- 
ity. Uniform chicks will then result, which 
are easier to handle, less liable to disease 
or other loss and market at a better price. 


MORE POULTRY NEEDED 

‘‘We are short of red meat. Our soldiers 
and our allies require more than ever 
before. Weare advocating in every house- 
hold, every hotel and restaurant in this 
country the substitution of poultry for 
red meat. Increased production of poult 
can be effected much faster than beef, 
pork and mutton. While we want increase 
in all the latter, we must have a quick 
response in poultry and poultry products. 
There is a great waste of poultry feeds 
from every household and farm. It re- 
quires little labor. Cannot the poultry 
raisers of the country help us by providing 
the increased supply we need?’’—Herbert 
Hoover. 
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EVERY 
CHICK 


More chickens this year than ever before. More for 


your table, more for market. 


That’s the demand. You need them to replace high- 
priced meats. The country needs them for the same pur- 


pose, 


The opportunity to make money and save money with 





poultry was never so great as now. 


every chick from your high-priced eggs grow, and every ounce of 
your high-priced feed produce meat. 


Certainty of success—of raising every chick that is right to mar- 
ketable age quickly—is insured when you use the 


STAN SD 





Colony Brooder 


It stops the frightful losses so common to the brooder period. 
Makes three chicks grow where one grew before. Broods 100 to 1000 
chicks with equal success, at a cost of less than 6 cents a day. Burns 
hard or soft coal. Fire lasts 24 hours from one filling. Cuts instal- 


But you must make 


lation and operating cost to less than half—labor cost to less than a 


fourth. 
Absolutely safe and sanitary. 


Nothing to catch fire; no corners 


where chicks may be crushed; no wooden walls or curtains to harbor 
vermin and dirt. Complete ventilation without drafts. Nothing to it 
but a smooth, solid cast iron stove, a clean galvanized steel hover, and 
Se regulating apparatus. Nothing to wear out. Positively self- 


eeding and self-regulating. 


It is so good that it has many imitations. But our patents will 
be protected. Make sure you get the Standard. We are go certain 
that it is the best brooder ever built, so sure it will satisfy, that we 


let you 


Write Your Own Guarantee 


What do you want a brooder to do 


for you? Write it down. We'll sign it. 


And if the Standard does not fulfill your guarantee in every particular we will return 


your money without argument. 


The Standard is endorsed by all agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 
Among more than 30,000 enthusiastic users, big and little, not one failure hag ever 


been reported. 


Over 6000 dealers sell it. The one nearest you will be glad to show you the 


Standard in operation. 


Write for the Buckeye Catalog and get the most wonderful testimonials of chick 
raising success you ever read. A post card request will bring it. 


The Buckeye Incubator Company 


622 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Pacific Coast Branch, Box 622 Oakland, California 









FREE—300 Money Making Suggestions | 
Poultry Raisers! Bee Keepers! Pet Stock Raisers! | 
Send today for our bargain bulletin of 300 Poultry. 

Pet stock supplies. Just issued and 
mailed free on request 


TheFarmers’ Houseot Poultry *23."2"° Des Moines, lowa 





when you buy trap-nests 


Notice Poultry Men: buy neste that will an- 


| ewer any purpose that any nest is needed for. So don’t 


kill that egg eating flock but get Bodenhorns trap nests 


and cure them in 10 days. ALBERT K. BODENHORN 


910 Boratic, Street. PUNXSUTAWNZY, PENNSYLVANIA 





Successful Farming advertisements have an educational value. Read them over carefully. 
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Poultry Lessons in Pictures 


U. &. Department of Agr 











Thelate hatched pullet. PhotographedSeptember 26. Immature—not laying 
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y Latched pullet Matus Producing fall and winter eggs Che late hatched pullet Moulting hen—Producin ; feathers but no eggs. 
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YOU ‘TAKE 


NO RISK 


IN BUYING AN 


If you are going to buy an Incubator this year, it will save you time and money 
to order an Ironclad first. Why not own an Ironclad outfit when for only $12.50 we guar- 
antee to deliver safely, all freight charges paid (east of the Rockies) both 
of these famous reliable machines, fully equipped, set up ready for use. 


California 
Redwood 
Covered with 
Galvanized 
iron 


150-Egg Incubator—150-Chick Brooder 


We Give 30 


THE [RON COVERED /JNCUBATOR. 


Days’ Trial 


Ten-Year Guarantee — Money Back If Not Satisfied 


You have nothing to risk. We will send machines — let 
you use them 30 days — urge you to compare them in 
quality of material, hatching ability, workmanship and 
price — and if you don’t find them satisfactory send them back — 
we'll pay the freight charges and return your money. You are abso- 


Copper Tanks 
and Boilers 


lutely safe. Wehave 
to do as we advertise. 
If we didn’t the pub- 
lishers of this paper 
would not carry our 
advertising. 


Sent FREE 


@) It tells how Ironclads are 
made. A_ valuable 


When an incubator is constructed of material of this kind it gives you the strongest and most 
durable incubator that can be made—a machine that will not warp or shrink, or open up at the seams, as every joint 
is lapped over with our galvanized iron covering—giving you a machine that will last a life time. 


galvanized iron covered cope tale hatcher with cheaply constructed machines. 


cheap thin metal and paint 
color—you can see quae 
Ironclad Specifications: 


like some do to cover u 
what you are getting. Don’t 


Don’t class this big, 
Ironclads are not covered wit 
— quality of material. Ironclads are shipped in their natural 
uy any incubator until you know what it is made of. Note these 
enuine California Redwood, triple walls, asbestos lining, galvanized iron covering. Galvan- 


ized iron legs. large egg tray, extra deep chick nursery—hot water top heat, copper tanks and boilers, self-regulator, 
Tycos Thermometer, glass in duor, complete book of directions, and many other special features fully explained in free 
catalog. Write for it today or order direct from this advertisement and save time. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., 


Box 13 





Racine, Wis. 








GUINEAS AN OPPORTUNITY 

There are sure signs that the guinea 
fowl will become a very popular type of 
poultry on our farms. Formerly these 
grotesque, weird looking birds were kept 
only to scare away, with their peculiar 
cry, depredatory hawks. Now there is a 
fast-growing city demand for them for eat- 
ing purposes. Like the squab and the 
broiler, they feature the menus of ex- 
clusive hotels and restaurants. Dressed 
guineas brought Eastern farmers last 
season $1 to $2.25 a pair. 

Guineas, like turkeys, are essentially 
farm fowls. The trees are their roosts 
until late fall. They pick up on range 
much of their living. A rough-and-ready 
hardiness is one of their chief character- 
istics. 

The young guineas, or keets, are wild 
little things, and they are only safe at 
large when in custody of a mother guinea. 
Give them to a chicken hen, unconfined 
and unresponsive to her call, they are 
likely soon to be lost. 

Successful guinea raisers hatch with 
both hens and incubators. Fresh guinea 
eggs take about four weeks to incubate; 
eggs that are old may take as long as five 
weeks. 

The common practice where keets run 
with a guinea mother is to give them a 
commercial chick feed when very young 
once a day, and later to feed like ordinary 
poultry. After the first few weeks they 
should have free range. When keets are 
given to chicken hens, a satisfactory ration 
for the second and third days, nothing 
being fed the first day, is a httle cooked 
lean beef and hard-boiled egg, a very 
little, as the keets have not room for 
much. On the-fourth day chick feed 
supplemented with lettuce or dandelion 
chopped fine becomes the ration. 

When keets are given to chicken moth- 
ers usually the only practical management 
is to confine them in small pens, the lat- 
ter having boards at the bottom sunk into 





the ground a little to prevent the keets 
getting away. When it storms, one 
should see that the young guineas are 
under their foster mother, for it is essen- 
tial that they be kept from getting wet 
until their last feathers are out. When 
guineas are used for mothers there is no 
necessity for worry on this score. 

Grown guineas are fed like ordinary 
hens. Any dry house will do in winter, 
three square feet of floor space being al- 
lowed for each bird. 

Guineas start laying eggs when buds 
show on trees in the spring, and stop in the 
fall when the leaves drop. Ordinarily 
there are fifteen to thirty eggs in a clutch. 
The eggs are palatable. In small flocks 
cocks and hens are paired, in large flocks 
one cock is allowed to three hens. Fer- 
tility is usually very high. 

In selling guineas the preference of the 
market catered to should be followed in 
picking. Some require all feathers left 
on, others desire feathers taken off back 
and chest only, and still others like none 
but the wing feathers left on. The birds 
are sold in pairs, graded according to 
size. Birds weighing one to one and one- 
fourth pounds each brought in certain 
markets last season $1 to $1.25 a pair. 
Birds weighing up to two pounds each 
brought $1.25 to $2.25.—J. T. B. 


WINDOWS BELOW ROOSTS 

A poultryman who was bothered by the 
accumulation of litter under roosts in- 
stalled two windows in the rear af. the 
pen below the dropping boards, and was 
so pleased with results that he similarly 
equipped all of his poultry houses. The 
windows were about one foot high by two 
wide, and were similar to the familiar 
cellar type. They were especially valu- 
able on short, dark winter days. Hens 
scratch with their heads to the light, and 
when light enters only from the front it 
is natural that litter should be piled up 
under the roosts. Rear windows tend to 








even use and distribution of litter, and in 
imperfectly lighted houses are frequently 
desirable.—B. P. 


COOK MITES IN CHICKEN ROOSTS 

I have noticed some people spending 
several hours attempting to tow mites 
in chicken roosts by deluging with kero- 
sene, suds solution, and various other 
liquid preparations. In my own case | 
make short work in destroying the mites 
by scorching the roots with burning ker- 
osene. My method is very simple. I 
remove the roosts from the poultry house 
and stand them up against a wire fence. 
Next I pour a pint or so of kerosene on 
each roost, pouring it so that it will en- 
velop the entire roost. This done I set 
fire to the kerosene. The oil quickly burns 
off without injuring the roost. It will be 
found when the flame has died down that 
the mites, young and old, have departed 
for parts unknown.—E. V 


SPROUTED OATS FOR CHICKS 

Sprouted oats, chopped up fine, are 
very palatable and make an excellent 
green food for young chicks. One way to 
serve them up is to sow in one end of 
each inside brooder run, keeping the sand 
moist. The green sprouts spring up to 
light in a few days, and are a veritable 
treat for the little chicks. Furnishing 
green food in either of these forms re- 
quires only a little pains, and pays well in 
results. The poultrykeeper who does all 
the little things well is the one who pros- 
pers. —B. P. 


A 200-egg strain is not made in a year, 
but it does not take so long as to make it a 
discouragingly tedious operation. Every 
year improvement will be noticed and 
every year the breeder who is working 
along this line will better understand just 
what is necessary for him to do in order to 
reach the high mark at which he is aiming. 
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LOCAL EGG PRICES 

In a a farming town a egg 
prices averaged five cents a dozen, or 
thereabouts, below the wholesale prices 
in the nearest large city market. They 
compared very favorably with prices in 
other towns of the section, and the pro- 
ducers, mostly farmers with small flocks, 
were well satisfied. Then came a change. 
The country store owner who had handled 
the bulk of the local egg trade died, and 
the business passed into the hands of new 
people. Farmers soon found they were 
getting less for their eggs. Between 
local prices and the city wholesale quota- 
tions the difference was sometimes as 
great as twelve or fifteen cents. The new 





SURE HATCH 


Blg REE 
Write today for our big Poultry Book. It tells all 
about how to raise and take care of poultry. Ex: 
bundreds of practical experiences. Val- 
wabie for ex poultrymen as well as begi 
. Sure Mateh chicks bring 
cause they are strong, etardy and healthy. 
ean raise them, A. 


them at the least expense. Write toeap oure. Just 

®@ postal brings this valuable book to you Free. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 

Box 22 Fremont, Neb. 

















Have Electric 
Light and Power 


on Your Farm: 


Se u 


and comfort than any- 
thing else on earth. 
Decide today that you 
will have better light in 
your barn, from stable 
to mow; better light means better 
work. Make up your mind sow that 
‘ou'll make your house a brighter, better 
at for your family. 


Cap Peal of © ed 
NRIC 


Here's the plant that will bring to you the 
magic current that floods every nook and cor- 
ner with light at lowest cost; that will make 
the power to turn the churn, the cream sep- 
arator, the washing machine, and makes pos- 
sible all the electric, labor saving devices 
for the women folks. 

You'll want this plant for your farm; low in 
cost. hich in quality. Use yourown engine c 
we'll furnish one. Let ustell you all about it 


“rm. 





























NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE is full of intensely 


interesting, valu- 
able facta, instruction and fnforma- 
tion regarding Hunting, Fishing 
Trapping. Tella all about guna, and 
rifles; how to select them; how to re- 
load ammunition; how to build blinds 
@ forbunting game; bow to train yourdog; 
Fm best time and places to hunt fheb ; 
aa kindsof bait to use at different timesol 
ath ear, and other valual te tishing in- 
3 sation by Dixte Carroll; tells all about 
camping aod wooderaft. Sent for e 
whole year, over 1500 pages in all, of 
just the kied of stuff you like best, 
together with this handsome watch 
fob for Only $1.00. Your money re 
funded if you are not perfectly satia. 
t when you reeeive the first copy 


Special Offer 


Just to show you what 
it’s like, we'll send yous 
copy of this month's Ne 
tienal Sportsman and thie 
handsome or la gold 
watch fob, on receipt ef 2% 

Sm stamps or coin, 

‘rap the meney in this ad- 

We vertisement and meil it 
right new te 
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202 Columba: Ave. 
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Successful Farming advertisements | 


havean educational value. Read them, | « rs acquaintance W ho has ever used milk 





people at the store were accused of being 
grasping, but that was not the case. 
They really made less on eggs than their 

wedecessor. The explanation of the dif- 
Geena in prices was this—the first man 
eandled all eggs before shipment; the 
second did not. 

On the first eggs the. new owners 
shipped, basing them buying prices on 
published quotations and deducting ship- 
ping and commission charges and a small 
profit, they actually lost money. The 
cases had contained spoiled eggs which 
were a total loss. Eventually the store 
adopted a scale of prices, based on experi- 
ence, which ei protect them against 
such losses. The people who suffered 
|were those who took pains in egg col- 
| leeting and handling and who brought in 
| good, clean, fresh stock. 
| Irrespective of the distance from large 
| cities, country towns may be divided into 
three classes from an egg-selling stand- 
point bad and average. The 





good, 


writer on a swing thru eight towns and | 


cities in a section no two points in which 

|were more than eighteen miles apart, 
| gathered egg price data one day in Jan- 
juary. The range of difference in buying 
prices was fifteen cents—this for fresh, 
| ungraded farm eggs. 

Whether prices are good or bad de- 
| pends to a large extent on the country 
|storekeepers. The man who candied, 
| mentioned earlier in this article, was un- 
usually progressive. He had candied 
over a long period, knew the kind of eggs 
leach customer brought him, and exercis- 
| ioe care shipped eggs which got as near 
the market top as farm eggs can.. When 
the lamp revealed spoiled eC£Es, he was 
| many times able to chaik the loss against 
| the farmer who had brought them in. 
| Egg prices are pretty sure to be consider- 
jably better in those towns where the 
shippers candle. 

He has two alternatives. He can sell 
direct to private customers, or he can join 
with other producers and ship case lots to 
the large city market. The latter is often 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 
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WITH REDUCED 
PRICES wow READY 


If you need fence 
you need this book of 


ues. It shows the great- 
of designs of 
rade Fence at prices 
that will put a big saving in 
our pocket. These_strong, 
urable, long-lasting, Rust-Re- 
sisting Fences are made of 
Open Hearth Basic Steel Wire, 





















Drawn, Annealed and Heavil 
Galvanized jin our own M 
SOLD DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO FARM 
at money-saving prices. There's 
not a single item of ‘extra | 
expense between our Wire Mill an 
yest farm. Isn't this the way you want 
buy? Here’s a few of our many values: 


26-in. Hog Fence, - 21%c. a rod. 
47-in. Farm Fence, - 31ic. a rod. 






















48-in. Poultry Fence, 344c. a rod. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON BARBED WIRE. 


More than 100 other styles of fence at 
proportionately low prices. Hog Fences 
with Barbed Wire woven in at bottom. 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Farm 
Gates and Fence Supplies. aun? user of 
fence should get our Book of Bargains. 
Write today. A Postal Card will do. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 




























hi ’ Stock Ranches 
of J. B. Long & Co., located in the Farnous 
Judith my bry being sub-divided and sold at 


retail. Never has there been greater opportunity 








the better way. In the small town low 


low retail prices. Often there is no differ- 
is it more than five cents. In the poor egg 
town there will be greater satisfaction 
with returns when small producers get 





ard cases to a city market J. B. 
GETTING READY FOR CHICKS 
Farms from which the milk production | 

is sold whole, as is the case with a great 

many where chickens sre kept, need not 
necessarily go without milk for the grow- 
ing chicks. Creameries often sell skim- 
milk at a low price. Retail milk dealers 
sell can rinsings for next to nothing—the 
food value, it is true, is not great, but of 


real snesqnence where milk in no other 
forma is to be obtained. Finally there are 
the forms of powdered milk on the 


market, the very existence of which is un- 
known to many. Powdered milk is used 
by commercial poultry farms on a grow- 


buving prices are usually accompanied by} 


ence, the dealer buying in frade; seldom | 


’ 


together and ship graded eggs in stand- | 





ing seale. No poultrykeeper of the writ- 





offered intelligent farmers. Get a Montana farm. 
Get it now. Buy direct from the owners. Save 
agents’ commissions. Write for full particulars to 


J. B. LONG AND COMPANY 
Box 143-8, Great Falis, Montana 
“Socrd ~* COAL OIL 
Tica oe 


YVaroraton your Fond 









. Basin 
offers exceptional 
opportunities to the farmer, stockman and 
investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year—not once in awhile. 


No trrigation, splendid citmate, excellent water, good 
markets. You can do better in the Judith Basin. Buy 
dfrect. theowners. Prices lowest, terms casiest. Free ‘or- 
THE COOK-RETSOL (0.. Box R+1405, Lewistown, Hont- 
FREE PAT en T Cape 

Tells how to invent, how to patent. how to sell your patent 
You wil also want to recerve free butlewrn s 
hundreds of invesuons Send sketch for free 

epunmor and let us market your mveruen Bast 


& ALLWINE, PATENT ATTORNEYS 
427 QURAY BUILDING, WASHINGTON. D.C 
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has done aught but give praise. A favored 
practice is to supply sour milk along with 
such milk mash and such chick feed as 
the stock will clean up. 

Cleanliness is an important factor in 
chick rearing. Spray the houses with dis- 
infectant. before they are put in use for the 


season, and then clean and disinfect often. | 


There is a commercial poultry farm which 
cleans all coiony chick houses three times 
« week, and thinks it pays. 

Where a long hot-water-heated brooder 
house is used, outdoor runways of the 
take-down type are very desirable. They 
are as easily made as any style, and at the 
season’s end can be knocked down and 
stored in small space under cover. A 
commendable practice is to alternate 
yard ‘ground, using first one side of the 
house, then the other, in which case the 
take-down runways are readily transferred. 

Strings stretched on poles, with numer- 
ous ends left to stream, furnish some pro- 
tection against hawks. 

It is sometimes possible to effect a 
striking economy in colony chick houses 
by converting dry goods boxes, bought 
cheaply of local stores. Grocery boxes are 
ree = too light for the pu When 
the box is of inch stock, well jointed, the 
poultrykeeper has comparatively little to 
do, using a good paper to make the shed- 
roof top waterproof. Suitable boxes can 
often be bought for ten to thirty cents 
each. Where the local supply is small, it 
is well to make early arrangements for 
boxes. Colony houses built on this plan 
are cheap both in materiais and labor. 

Choose the locations for range chick 
houses with care. Thousands of chicks 
are lost every spring in heavy rains which 
flood the floors of coops. Piace the houses 
where they wi.l be safe from flooding sur- 
face water; and when & storm suddenly 
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/) Get Those “Extra” Chicks With 


Old Trusty 


With valuable 
OA. you need Old 
year. Don’t overlook the fact that Oid 
Trusty is built at the hub of the poultry 
world. Wasinvented bya practical engineer 
and poultry raiser, and now has750,000 
Satisfied owners from coast to coast. 


Let Me Send This ABC of 
Poultry Raising FREE 


and tell you about the specia) st 
have forl1918Old Trusty owners. I want 
ou to make a BIG income this year. 
aise more poultry—you want the 
proats. the public wants the produce, 
thls your, "Writeeed iets 
. nm 
it. a a. Bak “7 bet 


gs and big profits at stake 
rusty more than ever this 


key to success 








bursts, visit the yard if ble and see 
that all chicks are safely under cover. | 
Hard, driving rain will often exhaust 

chicks and beat them to the ground, half 

dead, before they can reach their coops. 

Rats arc not to be tolerated where young 
chicks are kept. Swat them early! 

Where chicks are raised in fairly large 
numbers the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment is to fence a piece of grass land 
often a small orchard is admirable. Run- 
ways outside chick coops are then elim- | 
inated. The lower part of the fence for 
eighteen inches should be chick mesh; 
above this any good hen-wire will do. | 
Chicks in runways really never have range 
conditions, and the frequency with which | 
they must be moved to fresh ground is an | 
objection. The secret of some folks’ 
success with chickens is that they have | 
real range for growing stock. On the in-| 
closed area there should be shade if at all | 
vossible B. Pe 


APRIL HATCHED CHICKS BEST 

Best results are hardest to secure with 
either very early-hatched or very late-| 
hatched chicks. Of course “broilers” and | 
‘fries’ must be gotten out early for the | 
highest: prices, but chicks hatched during | 
April or May usually develop into the 
soundest. breeding stock, and with the 
least labor. The factors that make for 
thrift and growth are most favorable at 
this time—green things are beginning to 
grow, the sunshine is warm and balmy, 
msects abound, all nature is alive to 
the need of growth. 

Chicks hatched during the first three 
months of the year encounter changeable 
weather and other conditions opposed to 
rapid growth, hence it takes extra care to 
keep them healthy and growing steadily. 
Moreover, eggs hatch better during April 
and May—the natural breeding season. 

While we often set eggs from our own 
pens during March, we find it best to de- 
lay purchasing eggs that will have to be 
shipped until April, so they will hatch 
sometime in May. Previous to this time 
there is some danger of the germs becoming 
chilled in transit, and the hatch thereby 
ruined. R. B. 8. 
















Get 100% Efficiency 
From Your Feed 


The U. S. Food Administration predicts a 40% to 50% reduction 
as compared with last year’s poultry feed prices. But you cannot 
afford to waste a pound of feed. 
dollars—if your fowls are not digesting it perfectly. 


Perfect digestion prevents feed waste and increases produc- 


You are wasting it—losing good 


tion. Your birds will get the full benefit of everything they eat and 


earn bigger profits if you use 


Pratts Poultry 


America’s Original Guaranteed Poultry Tonic and Conditioner 


It assists digestion in a natural way—tones up the entire system— 
sharpens the appetite—stirs sluggish egg-producing organs into 
activity—makes hens lay—turns loafers into steady producers. 
Used and recommended py jeading pou! 
berry, of the American School of Poul 
experimental farm. He says:—"Pratt. 
day in the moist mash, except when salts or sulphur are fed. We 
use this as per directions furnished with the Regulator.” It 
will pay you to follow the advice of this recognized authority. 
Our dealer in your town has instructions to supply you 


that has stood for nearly 50 years. 
Write tor tree poultry book 


Chicago 








4 your Invention—I'l! help market it Send 

4 Free Guide Books with list of PatentBuyers 

b of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. Sicharé 

B.@wea, Patent Lewyer, 35 Owen Bidg.. Washington, D. C.. 
or 22760 Woolworth Bullding, New Tork. 


usbandry, uses it at his great 
cndielimtctontiamnndiantal 


our square-deal guaran 
money back if YOU are not satisfied’’—the 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Toronto 
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RABBITS 


A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE OCCUPATION 
ells how to provide for theshortage in meat. 

book: “The Rabbit; How to Select, 

and Manage the Rabbit and Beigiap 

for Pleasure or t,” by breeders of 

with rabbits. Eighth edition, 

Dicely ted, & and much im- 
er Price 25 cents with sample copy of 
e@ AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
containing Rabbit and Pet Stock Department. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Deot 294, Syracuse,N Y. 
RAISE BELGIAN H us 
HUGE PROFITS easily and pleasantly made. Ve 

fornian stock you (6.00 « 
igh gg 
WATIONAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
45: MILWAUREE. wise 
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Make Some 


of This 
$600,000,000 


OOVER, Chief of U. 8. 

Food Bureau, and the 

Secretary of Agriculture, 
eall on you farmers and poultry raisers to raise 
$600,000,000.00 more of poultry this year than |ast 
To do so is a patriotic duty—a profit-makin 
work. Todo so you must double—treble—quad- 
ruple your flocks. To do that the easiest, quick- 
est, most economical way you peed a isd 


X-RAY incubator 
Sent Express Prepaid to Practically All Points 


Combines 20 Exclusive X-Ray Features. Com- 
pletely hatches on only one filling oi! during en- 
tire hatch. Duplex Central Heating Plant—di- 
rectly onderneath, furnishes natura), moist 
Mother Hen Heat. X-Ray Automatic Trip reg- 
ulates the flame—no chilled eggs— no overheated 
sides. Read all about its 20 remarkable hatch- 
increasing, labor, time and money-saving fea- 
tures in our Free 198 Book. A beautiful book 
packed with facts that will help everyone acd 
to his income—to add to his knowledge of rea!, 
genuine incubator values—to know itively 
what to expect in an incubator. It tells all the 
facts about 1918 X-Ray Incubators and Brooders. 
setters from a few hundreds of the 
thousands who are using them. Facts 

that will help you to make more 

money with less work from poul- 
try raising. Send us your name 
and address today on tbe on, > 














pon or post card. 


X-Ray IncubaterCo. 4; 





The “Stork” kee 
warm by contact ust li 

the hen's body. Entirely dite 

ferent from all others and abso- 
lutely correct in principle—it's | Get 
nature's way. Every fertile ecg Catalog 
4 will hatch a strong healthy chick, 

Investigate this incubator and 

avoid expensive losses. Nature's 
Write for 1918 Catalog---Today Way of 
Gugisberg Incubator Co, ,Mater 
107 Broadway, St. Peter, Mina. 
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d. F. GREGORY, Dept. 224 
Prairie State incubators 


Famous for hatching big, strong chicks that live. Built 
for lasting service, Feliability and economy of operation, 
You will never et the money 
tavested in Prat rie “State equtp- 
ment because it will return the 
greatest profit and a 


Made tn five sizes; 60 
mbo« 





ly ‘the we 4 wD 
rinciples—top radi 
raft ventilation, 


Write for Preivie State incubator Go. 
1 ~ Homer City, 


Main St 





Catalog | 
100,000 This Season. 
10 Varieties Best Pure 


CHICKS | Bred oo fearrival 


ed. Eges for hatchi rot 
Pekin Duck Eggs. Miustrate: catalog free 


STANDARD POULTRY CO., 
r Nappanee, Indiana 
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BUYING EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Does it pay the average beginner to 
buy eggs at high prices for hatching? 
This question is asked quite frequently 
| by amateur poultry raisers. 

The writer, having long since passed 
the amateur stage, can speak from ex- 
ce only, but will try to give a few 
ints which may help some beginner. 
Of course, it is always understood that the 
object is to improve the flock, or in some 

start a new strain of fowls. Then 
remember that you are not merely buying 
eggs; in reality you are buying stock. 

We have, at various times, bought a good 
many settings of eggs at prices which we 
considered rather high. And yet we be- 
lieve that in every case we got the worth 
of our money. In several instances, many 

| times over. We have always dealt with 
reliable poultrymen, living within a rea- 
sonable } ween from us. 

Two years ago we bought one hun- 
dred Rhode Island Red eggs from a well- 
known poultryman. The eggs arrived in 
first-class condition. Not a single egg 
was broken. They were unpacked care- 
fully, and some placed at once under hens. 
The remainder were wrapped in paper 
and placed one layer deep in boxes and 
turned every day until they could be 
used. It was late in May, but for some 
reason, the hens seemed intent upon lay- 
ing instead of sitting. At the end of two 
weeks, however, the last of the hundred 
eggs were placed under hens. 

Some of the hens were poor sitters. 
Being young and restless, they would not 
“stick to their knittin’”’, but fidgeted 
around and broke several of the eggs. 
When the last hatch came off we had 
ninty-one fine chicks. Not a bad hatch 
for shipped eggs, hatched under diffi- 
culties in the shape of hens. 

Hawks, rats and minks destroyed quite 
a number of the chicks while they were 
small, but not a single chick died of dis- 
ease. ‘To make a long story short we 
succeeded in raising seventy-seven chicks, 
of which number forty-seven were pul- 
lets. 

In the fall we culled out seven of the 
pullets and sent them to market with 
twenty of the young roosters These 
brought nearly enough to pay for all feed 
a from the time they were 

iatched. We sold ten of the young 
— rs at one dollar each to neighbors. 
These birds were considered a bargain 
it the price asked. A flock of forty fine 
pullets remained These we valued at 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar each. 
Chey were as pretty a flock as one would 
wish to see. 

Here are a few pointers 

Buy eggs or poultry from reliable peo- 
ple, not too far from home. After an egg 
travels five hundred miles, it is not very 
valuable for hatching purposes. Don't 
have eggs shipped when the weather is 
very hot or very cold, if you want a good 
hatch. 

Never shake an egg, ‘‘to see if it will 
rattle’. It is not necessary to let shipped 
eggs “rest’’. Place under hens or in an 
incubator as soon as possible after being 
unpacked. 

Jon’t keep eggs in a damp cellar.— 
\. G. 


FANCY POULTRY PRICES CERTAIN 

\ short time ago one poultryman went 
to Boston and placed an order for 10,000 
live chickens. Another breeder has in- 
dicated his desire to invest $45,000 at.once 
on a hundred acre farm to be devoted to 
poultry raising. Still a third offers to buy 
all the eggs a big New England poultry 
farm can produce up to next July at sixty 


cases, 
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4. S. GULCREST, Pres 
Lite Member Americas 
Powitry Associativa 


THEIR SUCCESSES KEEP 
THEM THERE 
- You want this time-tried, dependable 
hatcher to make the most of your 
clap tule pone. Write for my 1918 o: be eo 


“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATORS 


& SROODERS 


Backed by 25 years’ experience. Cabinet made and 
sc lly ven’ Hot water plant. 
Write for Catalog— ask about ultry and 
eggs, too—and **Successiul’’ Grain pone Ay 
Famous little booklet, v2 - 
Care and Feed- 
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~ weight 
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and we he send on same li trial offer as above Shippi 
19 Ibe. We make very low on larger incubators Sheet 

ee e list 
it today 


pouty © es a +» our big , incubabor 
~ CHICAGO 


JOUN M. SMYTH wo se CO. "ington Bied. 
27 Ou ie ae OOF T Ge | 
MANITLATO SPECIAL 
Time testea hey _ 


tor with 6 Wonderful Improve- 
ments. Large. on Tank—one 


Big Book 
“Hatching 





Natural Hen Incubator ' $3 


No freight to pay. Actua Jhen con- 
trols everything. Nolamp, no costly mis- 
takes. Best hatcher in the world. Over 
850, nm use. 

J. M. Peyla, Til, writes: 
ever saw for hatching chieks.’ 
6q7 qpicte from 540 untes: 
of other testimonials Agents wanted. 

To reach the million mark in 1918 we will sead 
_ a an Introdectory Offer with our 


to wlll “ota, Dept. 26, Les Angeles, Cal. 
pure BRED, Homer and Carneaux Pigeons, 
Leading varieties poultry. Free booklet describes 


squab rais raising for pleasure and profit. Also 1918 Poulry 
Waring I tet, Meredith Pow ¥ De 42, Redfie 


Successful Farming advertisements 
have an educational value. Read them. 
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centsadozen. It was a big price for spring 
eggs but the poultryman refused to take 
the offer even at that rate. 

If big experienced poultrymen who have 
to buy all their feed at market prices are 
willing to risk their all on poultry pros- 
pects this year, does it not look as tho 
it would be an even more profitable busi- 
ness for the cornbelt farmer, who raises his 
own feed, and fattens his chickens on what 
would largely waste if not used in this 
Ww ay? 

During the past winter the abnormally 
high price of grain has caused many flocks 
to be sold off. Lately with egg and meat 
prices soaring high and possibilities of the 
new grain crop coming on, the tide seems 
to have turned. Some of those who were 
disheartened and sold off their breeding 
stock will be able to get back in and others 
will not. In any event, the year looks 
bright for the farmer who can produce a 
large flock as a side line and on waste feed. 

The United States produces nearly two 
hillion dozens of eggs a year and yet the 
vear the war began we had to import over 
a million dollars worth in addition. 
Massachusetts raises about $7,000,000 
worth of poultry products annually, but 
consumes over five times that much. 
Since the war began, poultry business in 
Europe has been shattered, not only cut- 
ting off any chance for imports from there 
but demanding that we supply them. In 
addition to that drain on the poultry sup- 
ply, the food administration advises the 
consumption of poultry at home to save 
the other meats which are more easily 
shipped. 

Does it look as tho poultry and poultry 
products would be low in price or hard to 
dispose of? Rather it means that an ex- 
ceptionally active market has been created 
which will need all the eggs and poultry 
the states can produce at prices which past 
years have not known. Cold storage sup- 
plies were more than usually exhausted 
this year. Unless the outlook changes 
very materially, egg and dressed poultry 
prices will be even better next winter than 
the past winter hasshown. Early hatched 
pullets will lay the golden eggs next fall. 
Now is the time to lay the foundation for 
a continuous income next winter when 
there are no crops to harvest and expenses 


are running high. The risk is small but | 


the returns great. 


HANDLING HATCHING EGGS 

The reason for poor hatches may often 
be traced to the way the eggs are handled 
before being placed in the incubator or 
under the hen. Good results will seldom 
be obtained if the eggs are over two weeks 
old, and even at that age, for best results, | 
they must have been given some attention. | 
We do not believe eggs should be set the | 
same day they are laid and generally the | 
second or third day is the best to start | 
incubation. From experiments conducted 
with bantam eggs, it would seem that the 
eggs placed under the hen the second and 
third days after being gathered hatch out 
the largest percentage of strong chicks. | 
Eggs one week old showed a slight de-| 
crease in the percentage hatched and after 
two weeks we have been unable to get 
more than a fifty percent hatch. At three 
weeks the hatch was something like thirty 
percent while those kept four weeks pro- 
duced only about one chicken to each 
setting of fifteen eggs. In contrast to this 
record some Plymouth Rock eggs that 
had been shipped seventy-five miles by 
parcel post showed a fifty percent hatch 
fter being kept three weeks. 

Eggs for hatching should be stored in a 
cool dry room, where the temperature can | 
kept around fifty degrees. After the 
third day they should be turned daily. 
\void damp cellars or cupboards. Do not | 
wash eggs much. Better incubate them 
na dirty state, but the best way is to pro- 
vide clean nests for the hens. If it is pos- 
sible to do so, it is better to set the eggs 
every few days rather than keep them until | 











i large number are obtained.—C, H. C. | Mention Successful Farming to Advertisers | 
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Biggest Hatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you want— that’s what 


my Champion Belle 


ou will get 
City Hatching Outfit—and I can prove it. 


The whole story is in 

my big book, *‘Hatching 
Facts” in colors, sent Free. 
It tells how money is made— 
what pleasure folks have rais- 
ing poultry the BelleCity way. 
Get this book and you will 


want to start one of_these 
wonderful Hatching Outfits 
making money for you. It 
is good business and good pa- 
triotism to raise poultry this 
year, and you can make big 
profits by using my 














140-Egg Champion 


25 Belle City 


Incubator 
Freight Prepaid East of Rockies 


You cannot get abetter Hatcherat ful Poultry Raisers. Also use my 
any pric-——Hot-Water—Copper $5.25 World famous Hot-Water, 
‘Tank— Thermometer Holder— Double-Walled, big, roomy, 140- 
Deep Nursery—Self-Regulating Chick Belle Ci ‘ooder—guar- 
Fibre Board Double- Walled con- anteed to raise the chicks. When 
etructionthathasledthefieldforover | ordered with Incubator, both only 
i2 yrs. The kind used by UncleSam $12.95.—Freight Prepaid East of 
—leading Agr’l Colleges and over Rockies—allowed towards Expresa 
650,000 of America's most successe a@ndto points beyond. My 
Provide Ways for You 


Special Offers iivinke xm Money. 


With this Guaranteed Hatching Outfit and my 
Guide Book for setting up and operating, you can have 
poultry in abundance, as shown here. Order noworwrite 
today for my big Free catalog *‘Hatching Facts” 
—the most practical guide to success with poultry. 

A postal willdo. Jim Rohan, Pres. 

Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 42 ine, Wis. 
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Woules-t / 
“PANACEA 
Ne tite 
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*}. atk Tee y Y P 
This is mating time. Begin now to condition your parent 
stock with Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. You can’t expect 
strong, livable chicks from weak breeders. Pan-a-ce-a is 
an excellent conditioner. It will make your hens and 
roosters healthy—give them the strength and vigor they 





that need, and it’s sure to tell on the chicks. bt it and see 
a how much better chicks you'll get later on. Pan-a-ce-a is 
will GUARANTEED. The dealer will refund your money if 


it does not do as claimed. 28,000 dealers are selling it. 
Packages, 25c, 60c and $1.25. 25-Ib. pail, $2.50; 100-lb. 
drum, $9.00. Except in the far West and Canada. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. HESS POULTRY 
PAN -A-CE-A 


-to-date an equipment 


tells all you Everything you 
Vans to know about care and madagement need from legbands to buildings. 44 page free. 
7) catalog quotes lowest prices on bundreds of articles. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 682 Shirley Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


of poultry for pleasure or profit. 5@ cent 
B. P. Rocks and 8. ©. W. Legaorus. 
BABY CHI Safe arrival guaranteed. Cataiog /rec. 


Live 































POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 85. Syracuse, N.Y. 








per year. Four months for 10 cents. 
Knolls Hatchery, R. 3, Holland, Michigan 
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GETS 28 EGGS A DAY 
NOW, FROM 34 HENS = 


Chas. C. White, Well-Known Breeder, Tells 

How. Costs Nothing to Try. 

D Sung to 34 util Buff Orpingtons 

i vield ir ed from 7 to 28 a day 

Dp is a wonder and I m now giving it to 

ns regularly.""—Chas. C. White, Manager, 
< Hill Farm, Flackville, Ind 

White is the well known’ breeder and ex- 

hibitor He wrote the above letter Dec. 2, 1917 
after his test had shown a gain of 21 eggs a dav 
from 34 ns. We will make you the same offer | 
we mad Here it is: 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch results for 
one mont! If you don't find that Don Sung 
pays for itself and pays you a good profit besides, 
simply tell us and your money will be refunded 


Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) works di- 


rectly on the egg-laying organs, and is also a splen- 
did tor It is easily given in the feed, improves 
the hen's health, makes her stronger and more 
active in any weather, and starts heri aying | 
ry Don Sung for 30 days and if it doesn't get 
you the eggs, no matter how cold or wet the 
weather, your money will be refunded by return 
mail. Send 50 cents today for a package by mail 
prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 142 Columbia Bidg., 


Indianapolis. Ind 


Ay 


j - that poe out weak and 
wobbly, and in live but a few 


days, mean noth 
cosept eubio aad as. 








With Cheap 
Incubators 
Remember it is not 
how many you hatch 


that counts, but how 
many you raise. Chicks 





“WU, © socrzte D000 Ht $10.50 up 
Queen Incubators} 


Hatch Chicks that Live and Grow 
Built of genuin redwood—with double wails all 
around. Redwood does not absorb the odor from 
the hatching chicks. Cheaper woods, and pasteboard 
lining in iron and tin machines, retain tie odors, to 
wesken and ki oad te ae hin chic ks, A Queen costs 

wat Weel nd U xtre chic 
but little more ne arte 3 ® that batch and live soon 


pay the difference 


i Queen INCUBATOR co. Lincotn, Nebraska 


EGG-0-HATCH voosz” 


more chicks - 
all stronger and easier to raise, 
Supplies freeoxygen tothe unhatched chick and 
absorbs the poisonous carbon dioxide, also rots 
theshell. Hundreds reported 97 to 100% hatches 
last season. Package, for 600 eggs, 50c post raid. 
rite today for free booklet or, better 
still, send 5c to cover mailing and 
act — library of 5 booklets. 
£0. MH. LEE 
425 ane Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


16 page circular mailed 5c. (stamps) 
$4.25 up Ney 0 Unisorme $i -. 1? 
“ . 

Revolvers 1.65 ** ks “a Tiarnes on 

Drill ¢ es) ee Army Gun 2.28: 

U SLariats .58 ** OS: Moin 

5 Acres Gov't Auction Bargains iilus- 
ted and described in large 428 pp. cyclo- 

pedia catalog mailed 50c stamps 


Francis Bannerman & Sons, 501 Broadway, New York | 
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Tents 
Swords 

















Your Own Carde, 
—? labels, book, 


> per. $f P RESS 
Larger £20 Rotary 370. Save money.Print 
“teas ey for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent 
ae Write factory for catalog presses. type paper. 


cards. THE PRESS-CO., 0-19, Meriden, Conn. 


BY MAIL Invest your sav- 
ings in our Guaran- 

e Jertificates issued under 

ofour « as v *pank Law protecting you 


nst losg. Writefor our booklet today. STOCK 
GROWERS’ STATE BANK. Timber Lake, S.D, 








Successful Farming stands squarely back 
of every advertisement it carries. 


|ing a particular favorite 


| time and worry. 
| poultry work’ 


| the means of determining just which one 


ithe four breeds named last 
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WHAT BREED DO I NEED? 
The big question that arises in poultry 
wens is to determine which breed or 
breeds is best suited to the owner’s needs. 
This important question confronts not 


'only the prospective beginner but many 


who already engaged in poultry 
work. 

For one to answer this question by nam- 

— d, would be 
shooting a random shot that might be 
the means of playing havoc with the 
questioner. Indeed this is a hard ques- 
tion for someone else to answer for you; 
but it is not a hard one to determine for 
yourself if you will only do a little sound 
thinking. It is a whole lot like asking 
someone to pick out the kind of a wife 
you want. If you are a farmer and desire 
a wife that will be happy and contented 
on the farm, one that will prove a real 
home-maker and be an inspiration in your 
work, it would be a pretty how-do-you-do 
for someone to select a ballroom debutante 
for you. She might turn out all right— 
oceasionally they do—but it is taking a 
big risk. 

So it is in having someone select the 
breed of poultry you need. Someone else 
might possibly recommend the exact 
variety you ought to have, but the 
chances are they would miss it. You 
must study conditions and choose for 
yourself. 

The purpose for which your breed is in- 
tended is the first thing to consider. A 
little advance thinking and sound rea- 
soning may be the means of saving a lot of 
What is the issue in your 
If egg production is the 
objective point, one or more of the Medi- 
terranean varieties give best satisfac- 
tien, such as the Leghorns, Anconas, 

Campines, or Minorcas. Local condi- 
tions and your market demands must be 


are 


of these breeds is best. In your market 
maybe a white shelled egg is preferred; 
possibly a tinted shell is most wanted; 
xerhaps a nice brown shell is in demand. 
ft may be well to mention, however, that 
all produce 
white shelled eggs. 

By all means keep a purebred vanity, 
| for the market everywhere desires a uni- 
| form product Producing a uniform pro- 
duct is simply out of the question if you 
‘keep mongrels. And right here I must 
say that it is always better to produce 
what the market demands than to try to 
establish a market to fit a product of 
your own choosing 

If you are close to a good market for 
dressed poultry vy and decide to raise fowls 
for table use, you should select one of the 
larger breeds, such as the Langshans, 
Brahmas, Cornish Games or Dorkings. 
All of these, while rather slow in ma- 
turing, are large-framed and capable of 
taking on a great amount of flesh. If a 
white or blue-white skin is demanded in 
market the Langshans or Dorkings will 
meet the need. If a rich yellow skin is 
preferred the Brahmas or Cornish Games 
will fill the bill 

Those w ishing to put their attention to 











general utility or dual-purpose fowls can 
find a number of varieties from which to 
select. These ine! ude the Reds, Ply- 
mouth Roc ks, Wvandotts, Orpingtons and 
a number of others. Many of these are 
considered, by as good egg pro- 
ducers asthe egg breeds, and at thesame 
time will give good broilers or frying 
chickens. They will also produce an eight 
to ten pound capon or roaster. 

In the Reds, Plymouth Rocks and 
Wvandotts the yellow skins are found, 
while the Orpingtons are of the white 
skin variety. All of these breeds, how-| 
ever, lay tinted or brown shelled eggs. 


some, 
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» Be Most Popular 
In Your Town! 


Don't be a *‘wall flower 
Don't sit idly by w 
others enjoy themsely 
Don't beneglected! Y ou « 
become the most popu 

on in your set! You « 
oring sunshine and pleas: 
into your life! 


Learn Music 


AT HOME 


Remarkable new meth: 
—no teacher needed. N 
trick music—you play ar 
instrument by note. Pian 
violin, organ, ‘cello, ban) 
cornet, harp, mandoll: 
guitar, picolo, trombor 
flute, clarinet, saxaphon 
ukelele—or sight sing!r 
Over 200,000 successful st 
dents have learned to pl» 
by our metbods BY M ait’ 


Lessons 
F REE! 


rial introductory of 
fer. No charge for lessons. On y cost is forsheect mus 
and postage, about i2*s cents a week. Beginners or 
advanced pupils. 19 year success. Write today fo 
32-page free book. Address 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
93 Brunswick Bldg, New York 


Play Piano 
In One Hour 
for Two Cents! 


Would you give two pennies to learn to play the 
plane or organ in one evening? Impossible! No, not 

tall. Thousands of others who never played before 
- LS their my | piece in just a few minutes. Then 
why can't you? 

John H. Ferguson, Acme, Alta., Canada, says: “I 
was aot a little emased when I found I could ‘elegy in : : 
few minutes.” R. Perkins, Romney, Ind., says: 
studied ‘Easy Form? music fifteen minutes and then 
~~ sy lay." Thousands of similar reports are in 

oesn't this convince you that you can pla) 
by. thie’ wonderful new method? 


LEARN The NEW WAY 
Lessons Free 


This wonderful new EASY FORM Music is written 
without notes. Anyone can read and play it. You do 
not ni to know anything about music to be able to 
play in one hour or leas. No teacher. No correspon- 
dence lessons by mail. 

Pay not one cent for five days’ instruction free, 
simply send us two cent postal stating: ‘I do not read 
og Rat music and am interested in the new EASY 

M way to play.”’ Also be sure to tell us the num- 
ber of white keys on your piano or organ. 

If you find you can play AT ONCE and wish to keep 
the i100 beautiful selections—songs and instrumental 
Price, only ¢ can pay for them at our Special Half 

ice, nly 6'4 ¢ per copy, in monthly payments so smal! 
that you will never miss them. Otherwise, you can 
return them and owe us absolutely nothing for music 
or your instruction for five days. Send a postal today 
—now—before this remarkable offer ig withdrawn 


Easy Method Music Co., 293 Clarkson Bidg., Chicago 


“‘How to Grow Roses” 


will guide fo yon straight to suc- 
cess with the “Queen of Flow- 
ers.”’ We will send this 32-page 
booklet and our big 1918 ral 
Guide with a 25c return check, 
good on your first $] =. all 
three for 10c. Send tod 

ONARD & JONES | Co. 
ROSES, Bor M WESTGROVE, Pa, 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. A. Winter, Vice-Pres. 




























MOTORCYCLES 


Selected from used machine stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refu . All makes— 
prices. Send for list. H 


LANG, 1704 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


























in ¥ 
rive a new 1918 Mode! 
Birch Super- Four 
el we r ire 
25 WP. 114ia, Wonetbene. 22x34 Tires, Bente to take spe 
Tires Agra, ite quiek for full information 
pinch moTOR ca jot 350 61 E Madison S1., Chicage 
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lf your loeal conditions are inclined 
to show dampness the crested breeds as 
well as those having foot plumage should 
be avoided, since these characteristics 
have a tendency to hold dampness. Roup, 
colds, rheumatism and similar diseases 
are apt to follow. If there is danger of 
sorehead or chickenpox in your locality do 
not select a breed with large head fur- 
nishings. , Those having small combs and 
wattles are much less liable to be seriously 
affected by these diseases. 

If you desire a bird that makes a nice 
clean appearance when dressed, avoid 
those with dark colored plumage. 

These are only a few of the points to be 
considered in selecting the breed best 
suited to your wants, but they are doubt- 
less sufficient to give you a cue and start 
you thinking intelligent!y.—Mrs. R. A. G. 


A MENACE TO AMERICAN UNITY 
Continued from page 10 


thought that this postal bill could be 
revised this winter. 

We believe that this is a tremendously 
important matter. How would we make 
progress in this war today without the 
help of the public press? What condition 
would we be in to fight this war if the coun- 
try were divided up into sections of differ- 
ent opinion, different habits of thought, 
different attitudes toward European coun- 
tries? It has been bad enough as it is, 
but out of the first confusion occasioned 
by the large number of our foreign-born 
population, we are finding after all that 
America is solid to the core, thanks to the 
uniform quality of her native born citi- 
zens and of her foreign born citizens who 
have been here long enough to absorb 
American principles and customs. 

Today we are weeding out the foreign 
language papers. We are saying that we | 
must have onelanguage and one literature. 
We are finding that to have German 
immigrants reading nothing but German 
language papers and to have other 
immigrants reading only papers published 
in their own languages, prevents these 
people from becoming Americanized. All 
this only serves to prove again and more 
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emphatically the importance of the news- 


on 32 vee 


Paint Economy 


UYING paint you know has the quality, and renewing surfaces that 

save the cost of new articles and new implements, is real economy / 
Acme Quality Paints and Finishes come first to your aid! There is a 
kind to fit every farm purpose, indoors and out. 


ACME QUALITY (& 
PAINTS & FINISHES SY, 


make the house cheerier. Brighten walls, floors, furniture, etc. Every room can 
be transformed like new at small cost. Think of old surface-worn chairs and 
other articles you can do over at small expense! 

Send immediately for our two helpful, interesting books, ‘‘Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide’’ and ‘‘Home Decorating,’’ which give practical suggestions as to kinds 
and quantities of Paints and Varnishes for every purpose. Sent free on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Department V, DetTroit, MICHIGAN 


SsosTOoN TOLEoOo LINCOLN PITTSeVRGH PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNAT? TOPEKA ST. ours FORT WORTH SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 
Baccas MINNEAPOLIS SiR MINGHeM 





cricaco NASHVILLE SPOKANE 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


Ker the many” touching-wy jobs about the house, heep always 
on hand at least a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish fer fleers, woedwerk and furniture; Acme Quality 


White Enamel fer irom bedsteads, furniture, weedwerk — - Voda! eneust> 






































and all similar mrfaces; and, a quart ef Acme Quality 
Fleer Paint of the right coler. 

















papers and magazines to this great republic 
and the necessity of having them circulate 
freely all over the country regardless of 
what section they are printed in. 

This new postal law was made to take | 
effect next July 1. It must not be allowed 
to go into effect. America must not 
become sectionalized and her people again 
divided. One Civil War from such causes | 
was enough. It is the patriotic duty of | 
every one of us to take such action as we | 
can to have this foolish reactionary postal | 
law repealed and an enlightened one passed | 
in its place providing for a uniform devel- | 
opment of Americanism all over this | 
republic. 


BARLEY FOR CHICKENS 
A few years ago one season I found my- 
self compelled to maintain my chickens 
pan Mra on barley. At first the chick- 
ens refused to partake of the barley, but 
eventually they acquired a distinct fond- 
ness for it. I fed thru the fall, winter and 
spring months. To my astonishment my 
hens produced eggs as they had never 
done before. For the year’s average I 
found that my flock hed cubpensed those 
of the neighbors. I have used this feed 
yearly since with equally marked results 
I feel that I can recommend it to all poul- 
try raisers as a feed that is very sure to| 
produce a maximum yield of eggs.—E.V.L. 


Each day while sitting, the hen leaves 













Get Early Chicks-Extra Dollars 


with the 


Standard Reliable 


Incubator and Brobder 


You must beat the hen if you want to make 

the most out of the poultry business. Have 
chicks long before your hens get ready to set; have 
them laying when the hens are molting in fall, 
and eggs are scarce and high. 


Successful Cold-Weather Hatching 
at Half the Fuel Cost 


is one of the cwreng pointe about the Standard Reliable Incubator—the re- 
2. ©, MYERS, Pree. sult of Enclosed ble Heating System, av exclusive feature, which 
mee - utilizes all the heat from the iamp. Copper hot water tank extends full 
length of egg chamber; hot air from lamp also passes through egg chamber 
—a double safe-guard against chilling—no waste of heat or fuel. 
Patent thermometer, tested by U.S. Government standard— 
automatic moisture supply and ventilation insure perfect 
hatching conditions at al) times anywhere. 
Reliable Incubators are built of seasoned redwood, top and 
bottom tongued and grooved; have double walls, double glass 
doors, roomy chick pursery, strong bn Sold at the lowest price © 
consistent wi construction for ~time service. 
Get a Reliable Brooder to prevent loss of young chicks. 
Built for indoors or outdoors. Pays for itself many times. 


ed poultry 
‘ h 
If you have any poultry problems write me. 100-page book ‘ nag Boe? t ‘ nye gee » 


with many illustrations free. Write for it. J.W. MYERS, Pres. ™’. Y ; 
RELIABLE INCUBATORABROODER yy KP 


CO., Dept.B-50 Quincy, tl. 





her nest for food. The time sie is gone 


varies from five minutes to an hour. Thus Will Save Your Chicks The advertisements in Successful 


it is important when — ; an incubator 
to follow biddy’s way an 


. Any reader of thispaper who writes P.J.Kelly, the 
cool the eggs Poultryman, at 9 N.2nd8t., Minneapolis, Minn.. will 


Farming represent years of work and 
study and a vast amount of knowledge 


daily. In eaam, half hour of cooling | receive a Free Copy of his new booklet “White | accumulated by experts in their 


will do no hurt, 


ut in winter or early | Diarrhoea in Baby Chicks.” It tells how to pre |line. Read these advertisements as 


spring, half that long is all that is advis-| vent, remedy and save the whole hatch. It’s free | they contain a vast amount of infor- 





able. 


nd this paper urges you to write forit at once.Adv | mation pretaining to your work. 
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HINTS AND HELPS IN HATCHING 


Suggestions By An Experienced Poultryman 


© one can | 
N tell just 
how to 
take care of the 
ubator during 
hatch that 
sult every 
ion, and 
knack 

that 


the 
will 
condit 
there is a 
about it 
learned only 
experi¢c 
Sometimes we set 
the machine and 
have a splendid 
hatch and again 
we set it with the 
same quality 
eggs and have a 
poor hatch, and 
we do not see 
where we have deviated at all in our care 
It is only after several seasons that we get 
the maximum hatch every time, and this 
is because we have become so used to the 
variations in temperature and moisture, 
ventilation and regulation, and all the 
other little details that we recognize what 
is needed and do it almost unconsciously 
You ask a successful hatcher how it is done 
and he can only give you the regular 
details, and cannot « xplain why it is that 
eds more now than when he be- 
in, when he would have been able to give 
ou very nearly the same details he does 
Ww While this is so there is abundant 
ty for a close observer to follow 
ne ck t iils given by th who have 
itched well and do but little experiment 
ing until they « iparatively sure 
of a good h tc 
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of the causes for fail- 
ure in many cases. I know from my ex- 
perience that good air is necessary, and 
the more fresh air they can have without 
causing quick changes in the temperature 
the better the chance for a good hatch of 
strong chicks. I am not speaking of the 
ventil yn of the incubator now but of 
the room in which the incubator is pl iced 
Most incubators have provision made for 
ventilation, but if the air in the room is 
not vital the ventilation of the machine 
will not avail. Close damp cellars are not 
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matters not 
whether these 
yipes are heated 
~ air or water. 
The first week 
the temperature 
will be best at 
about 102 to 103 
degrees, with as 
little variation 
as possible, and 
with theincubator 
opened up only 
enough to permit 
turning the eggs 
twice a day after 
the third day. 
After the first 
week the eggs will 
stand more varia- 
tion in temper- 
ature and will do bett®r a degree higher. 
The third week I have tried to keep the 
temperature down to 103 or 104 degrees, 
but it will endeavor to jump, and I have 
had short periods when it reached 110 
degrees without injury. I have had it run 
down to as low as 96 degrees and show no 
evil effects. This is not to encourage care- 
lessness, but to relieve your mind if you 
accidentally let the heat get away from 
you, as it will keep trying to do at this 
time if your hatch is progressing normally. 
I am always more pleased to see the mer- 
cury trying to jump out the top of the 
thermometer when the hatch is well ad- 
vanced than to see it resting peaceably, 
for the latter condition would indicate 
I had few live chicks to be giving off heat. 
I have had many tell me that they 
opened their incubator as they pleased 
when the chicks were hatching, but I 
never could do it without trouble. and I 
advise against it. Rapid evaporation at 
this time is sure to cause many chicks to 
have trouble getting out of the shell, 
ind cooling them tends to make them dor- 
mant at a time when they should be active 
Opening the machine changes the air of 
the machine at once, for the hot air rushes 
out and cold air rushes in, and it takes 
some time to bring this new air to the 
temperature of the eggs, and then bring 
the cooled eggs back up to the hatching 
temperature, and the check is not good 
for them.—L. H, C 
PROFITS FROM BARN YARD FLOCK 
Three hundred and fifteen dollars are 
the figures which the books of Horace 
Janes of Linn county, Iowa, show as the 
results from his flock of less than a hun- 
dred and fifty hens in 1916. This includes 
only the marketable produce; it does not 
count the large number of eggs and fowls 
used on the home table nor does it in- 
clude the many dozens used for incubation. 
The totals from 1917 had not yet been 
balanced but while there were a few less 
birds better prices received for produce 
t! in were received the year be fore, would 
dicate that the returns would be about 
the same. In 1915 less than a hundred 
hens gave bette r profits tha in ls arger floc ks 
for either of the years following. 
lt is an every year occurrence for the 
Janes flock to give good returns. Since 
e first started farming many years ago 
Mr. J has held that hens were one 
the most profitable branches of the 
rm. In fact they gave him such sure re- 
that when he gave up the other 
farm work and reti ml onto a few acres 
he still kept the poultry as easy revenue. 
‘he Janes fowls are one of the medium 
sized breeds for these produce both eggs 
dmeat. In 1916 $182.03 or a little over 
one-half the product of the flock came from 
the sale of eggs, the rest of the pro- 
ceeds were from broilers and fries. Pure- 
bred stock is considered essential, but 
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[ Now and Then 


Sprinkle or spray your 
chicken houses, hog pens and 
yards with Dr. Hess Dip and 
Disinfectant. You can’t do 
anything better to keep up 
health conditions, It destroys 
disease germs—purifies the 
air—gives poultry and animals 
a chance to grow better and 
do better. Use it freely for 
disinfecting about the house. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 























Greatest 
Incubator 


DISCOVERY IN YEARS 


SOFT-HEAT TUBELESS 


Marvelous New Porter Incubator Creates Moist, 
Main Hatching Warmth like that of the Hen 
Maintains Uniform Temperature Over All the 

Eggs. Big Advance in Artificial Incubation. 

We want you to know about this wonder- 
ful machine. Built by originators of center 
lamp and heat idea. Lid a complete radi 
ator plate. Combination het water and 
warm air heat. Automatic control of mois 
ture, heat and ventilation. Less responsi- 
bility on the user. Nothing like it ever 
before made. A postal today brings you 
our 


Big, New Free Book 


Explains common sense principles and 
26 superior features—only one filling of 
tank and less than gallon oll—no gas or 
bad odors—eggs turned without re- 
moving tray, etc. Send for illustrated book 
today—post paid, FREE. 


Porter Incubator Co, 


Department 


Mt Ike hen’s nest -- 
cx other Ye = new ao bnoryvements. 
One gallon oil -- one filling of lamp to @ 
hatch. Ont 3 minutes a4 day requtred 
Automatic At Vaporizer. inged 
: - a double glass means csay ees tere- 
and cooling aad light exx 


BOOK FREE 


Write for Radio-Round catalog. Tells 
what hundreds of owners have done. 
Shows what you can easily do without 
Pr experience. This new hatcher 
is revelation: nizing poultry pro ofite for over 
0, — - roughout the country. 


Get Free Book by return mail, Write Postal NOW to 
Radio-Reund Incubator Co., 23 Roger St., Wayne, Nebr, 


ells hicks Die 


E.J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 352 Reefer Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., is giving away free, a valuable book entitled, 

White Diarrhoea and How to Cureit.” This book contains 
scientific facts on white diarrhoea and tells how to prepare 
a simple home solution that curve this terrible disease over 
night and actually raises 98 per cent of every hatch. A! 
poultry raisers should certainly write Mr. Reefer for ope of 
these valuable FREE booka, 
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utility purposes are not sacrificed for fancy 
points. Males are selected which closely 
adhere to the characteristics of the breed 
and these are mated with hens which have 
the conformation and disposition of good 
egg producers, regardless of any slight 
variations they may have in color or other 
of the finer breed distinctions. 

“Feeding is one of the important points 
in poultry success’, says this veteran 
poultry man. Laying hens need a large 
supply of protein so tankage is used to sup- 
ply it. This is fed as a wet mash but care 
is taken to feed only what will be cleaned 
up each time so no stomach disorders re- 
sult from it. Corn and bran help to bal- 
ance the tankage with other necessary 
food elements. Regularity is emphasized 
as one of the important points in feed- 
ing for maximum returns. 

Fifty cents a dozen is an ordinary price 
for winter eggs from the Janes flock, and 
often they bring more. Most of the trade 
goes to private customers and those eggs 
which are sold to dealers are demanded by 
purchasers who have tried them out be- 
fore. A reputation for selling only strictly 
fresh eggs makes a sure market at the 
best of prices. Sometimes during the 
heaviest laying seasom whole cases are 
sold to single customers for putting down 
as.a winter supply. Often as high as 
thirty dozen have been sold at one time. 
Eggs for storing are in great demand for 
they are guaranteed strictly fresh and cus- 
tomers find them up to the guarantee. 

Mr. Janes is always on the lookout for 
new information on poultry methods. He 
admits he has had good returns but says 
they are not exceptions al. What he has 
done anyone else can do and reap equally 
as good results. 


THE LITTLE BROWN HEN DID-IT 
Over a quarter of a million dozens of 
eggs will be marketed in the central west 
states this month. At a conservative 
probable market price of twenty-five 
cents per dozen, these eggs wu return to 
the farmers $62,500,000. In one year the 
corabelt produces nearly one and a third 
billion dozens of eggs valued at no leas 
than $300.000,000. Over fifteen percent 
of these eggs are in bad condition when 
‘they reach the grocer. These inferior 
eggs are due to the including of those taken 
from stray nests, too infrequent marketing 
failure to store in a cool place, keeping too 
many roosters on free range and other 
reasons within the power of the producer 
to correct. The grocer pays a lower price 
for eggs because he must allow for the 
possibility of a large percentage of unsal- 
able ones. If he were sure of all being 
first class he could pay a higher price. 
Each cent per dozen above the market 
quotation would mean a quarter of a 
million dollars added to the returns of the 
central west farmers. In certain localities 
the farmers have guaranteed their eggs 
fresh and are getting several cents above 
local maiket prices. This is not out of the 
range of possibility for any community. 


TEST EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Eggs which are not clear when held up 
to the light are dangerous eggs to place in 
the incubator. Often, one finds eggs hav- 
ing a number of red lines radiating from a 
central point. These red lines are the 
blood vessels of the developing chick and 
indicate that the germ has already started 
to develop. These eggs, if placed in the 
incubator, will hatch prematurely and an 
irregular hatch means weak chicks. If an 
egg appears darkly clouded or is exces- 
sively mottled, or has black spots, it is a 
risky egg to incubate. 

Egg testers can be obtained for a small 
price or will be furnished with your in- 
cubator and will save much trouble later 
in the season. Many people test their 
eggs by allowing light to shine thru a two 
inch hole into a dark room. The eggs can 
be held in front of the opening, and viewed 
from the dark side any imperfections will 
he noted 
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Complete line cof Gates for eury purpose and 


Self-Raising Gates too. 


[wpatte cond you a cnpy of say Sine new fence book free. 


you my rock peo wholesale prices, direct- 

prepaid wherever you live. 
tt million other progressive 
bought over 125 million rods of Brown Fence. 


shows mary styles of Lawn Fence at 
rices that save you big money. 


My prices this year begin at 2lc per rod, freight prepaid. Let me tell 
you how Brown Fence is made—of Basic ‘Open Hearth Wire—and how 
it is heavily DOUBLE GALVANIZED so it lasts two to five times longer than others. 


I'll prove it by hundreds of letters from users of Brown Fence. 
posted on real fence value this year. 


150 Styles Fence, also Gates 


Get the facts. 


Get 


More styles of fence for every pur- 
pose than you could find in 10 big 


stores. Hog fence,Sheep fence,Horse fence.Cattle fence,Poultry fence,Rabbit fence, Lawn 


fence,Farm gates,Self-raising gates,Lawn gates and Barb wire. 


WR 


All illustrated and described in Free Book. 


Just send postal. With the book I will send you free sample of Brown 


Fence Wire and copy of Standard Galvanizing Test so you can compare’ 


rust-resisting qualities of ALL fences before you buy. Send a me Postal NOW. Address Jim Brown, President. 


Dept. 564 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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— that’s what thousands of farmere 

say, who have gone from the U. S. to 

settle on homesteads or buy land in West- 

nm Canada. Canada’s invitation to every in- 

dustrious worker to settle in Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta is es- 
—— attractive. She wants farmers to make money and happy » proapercns 
es for themselves by helping her raise immense wheat crops to feed the world 


You Gan Get a Homestead of 160 Acres FREE 


other lands at very low prices. Where you can buy good farm land at $15. 
to 0. oper acre that oi raise 20 to 45 bushels of =. yan n to the 


© become prosperous. Canadian farmers a 
wonderful. c of Oats, Bariey and Fisx. Mixed Farming ‘a 
rey an industry as grain raising. wae se excellent grasses, fal of ay 
, are the onl food required either for beef or dai a purposes. Good schools 
rite for literature and 
, Ottawa, Can., or to 





Cvent a. o_o 202 W. Sth St., Des Moines, lows 
Bennett, Room 200 Bee Bide., Omaha, Neb. 
“a! A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St... St. Paul, Minn. 


We guarantee every pump rec- 
A Guarantee That ommended by our Service De- 
partment for given conditions 
IS a Guarantee potent or elven conde 
When you select a pump be sure and get the right 


pump the first time. Our expert engineers will help 
you make a selection from more than 300 
OCULDS PUMP 


._ Pum 
" Address Sept. 20.” 
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View Can Have This 
Fire-Safe, 
Storm-Proof 4 
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war construct your buildings of dangerous, | inflammable materials? 

There is a building material for Roofing and Siding that re pels fire, 
checks its spread, and resists all kinds of weather conditions—lightning, 
storms, hail, rain, snow, etc.—and gives lasting and satisfactory service. 


The Keystone Pex 
Copper Steel e 
base insures ; 
£reatestresis- a 
O QO, tance torust. E> 
‘ RUT Pay 
#9007, 
54 


ae Roofing and Siding | Sori 



























Galvanized— x 
: : ocar anos 
satisfies every requirement for better buildings, and in addition PITT Sinn 
increases safety and lowers the insurance cost. APOLLO metal- pe TS 
covered buildings are storm and weatherproof. These products us 
add to the valueand appearance of buildings, are easily applied, give longest 7 $ 
wear, and are most economical to use. Look for the Apollo stencil—it stands & >= 


for the best and is your guarantee of satisfaction. The Keystone ad be. 
low regular brands indicates that Copper Stee! is used. APOLLO-KEYsToNEe 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are unequaled for Culverts, Flumes, Silos, 
Tanks, Roofing, Spouti and al! forms of exposed sheet metal work. So ia’ 
by weight by leading dealers. Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates 
are also best for high grade homes and public buildings. Send for free 
copy of our “Better Buildings’ booklet—it contains valuable infor- 
mation and data of interest to every farmer and owner of buildings. a 






















| Find Qut What 
Why Take Chances ‘ fa 
: .Is Made of 
Before You Buy 
Send for our Free Catalog and HB 
we will send you a sample of a 


the material used in Wiscon- 
sin Incubators and Brooders. @ 










@ Foronly$l2 youcan 
® get these two un- 
beatable machines, 
2 delwered, freight paid 
east of the Rockies. 
a You take ope sa— 











mney 
= aatiehed oraee Then you will know which 4 
ae frown. from thie hers Ask machines are built best, which 
@@ the publisher about us. will last. longest and which will — 
give yuu the most value for your 












ood hatch will pay 
Why for a Wiseoneln outfit and more. . 
We give you @ 


39 ‘Days’ FREE Trial g 


: * 
Machines |} = | MONEY 
Freight Paid For Only 0 Le 


jy 180 Exe Incubator and 180 14% TISFIED © 
Chick Brooder both for only a 

; 10-YEAR gp 
Wisconsins have hot water GUARANTEE 

® heat, double walls, air space between double . 

® giass doors, copper tanks 4—~ boilers, self regulating. Nursery under egg tray. Made @ 

@ of finest, select, clear CALIFORN , not pine, paper or other flimsy material. Incubator fin- 

cal ished in natural color—not ~~ to cover up cheap, shoddy material. Incubator and Brooder rl 
shipped complete with thermometers, egg tester, lamps, everything but the oil. This is the best 

@ outfit you can buy. If you don't find it satisfactory after 30 days’ trial, send it back. Don’t @ 

eo until you get our new 1918 catalog, fully describing this prize winning outfit. WRITE . 

@ For ITe TODAY. You can’t make a mistake in buying a Wisconsin. On the market 15 years. 


@ WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, 80x12 Racine, Wis. @ 
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10 WAR SONGS FOR 10c 


, Our Boys on the Field of Battle 
are singing them. Our Sailors o 
the Sea Fighters and the Boys in 
Training Camps; everyone is 
wik yr = PTE L. te ST 
nan WAS {ITS such as Over -_ 
Where Do We Go From Here; I 
May Be Gone For a Long, Long 
Time; Answer Mr. Wilson's Cal 
Good Bye Broadway Hello Franc 
It's a Long Way to Berlin; Some- 
where In France: We're Going Over: Send M« 
Away With a Smile; When The Boys Come Home 
and 100 others. All for 10cts. and 2cts. postag: 
Pike Pub. Co., Dept. 29, So. Norwalk, Conn 






































Wedarvanlelamelaas 
RAT EXTERMINATOR 

‘destroys without odor 
“emcee 


Good or money back proposition: 
COMMON SENSE MFG. CO. Saoni5 Sk 






















FAR TGAGE Invest your savingsin 6% . Worth up to $19.50 per 
FARM MO RIG: 1 eee (ASI OLD FALSE TEETH Pentair 


ted and! remitted without charge. Our personal inspec- | silver, platinum. Cash by return mall. Goods held sub- 
tion insures the maximum protection. Write today. } ject to your approval of our price. United States 
Stock Growers’ State Bank, Timber Lake, S.D. | Smelting Works, Omice 144 Caswell Bik., Milwaukee, Wis 



































INCREASE YOUR ACREAGE 

The edict to the working man who 
lives-upon and tills the land. Is plow 
more ground this year than last. To 
raise more corn and garden sass. Im- 
prove your land, build up the soil. Let 
every able body toil. To fill their gran- 
aries with the wheat. In every town and 
county seat. And let the news spread 
near and far. We're getting ready for the 
war. For if we live, or if we're dead. 
There’s millions yet that must be fed. 
And all the soldiers. Every man, that 
took up arms for Uncle Sam, and while 
they fight for worthy cause, to uphold all 
our righteous laws, that we’ve worked 
years to have them pass. Let us raise 
wheat and garden sass. 


\merica! that means to me. One place 
on earth that still is free. No monarch 
fills the nation’s chair. No autocratic 
power there. But one who runs the ship of 
state, the people sent to navigate. And 
if in peace or in afuss. He is a man that 
all can trust. I tip my hat to Uncle 
Sam, for you will find he is the man 
from top of head down to his feet, all 
kings of earth cannot compete. So while 
the soldiers take up arms. Let all us fel- 
lows on the farms. Just put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and stick the closer to 
the field, and raise the wheat likewise the 
corn, until old Gabriel blows his horn. 
—O. H. R. 


THE TEAMWORK THAT WINS 


Continued from page 5 


of the speculators turned producers. But, 
with our country at war, no loyal citizen 
ean think of choosing the easiest way for 
himself. When the nation is fighting for 
its very existence, the question uppermost 
in the minds of every true patriot is “How 
can I help the most to win the war?” The 
answer to this question for the farmer is to 
produce the greatest amount possible of 
the foods that are most needed. 

War conditions call for sacrifice and 
inconvenience. They make necessary the 
doing of things which in normal times 
would be considered impossible. To in- 
crease crop production in spite of a greatly 
increased shortage of farm labor is one of 
the things which would ordinarily be 
classed as an impossibility, but it has been 
demonstrated that when the patriotic 
spirit of the American farmer is aroused, 
nothing is impossible. Indiv iduals and 
communities thruout the country faced 
farm labor age es last year, and solved 
their problems. The coming season will 
present greater problems than the past 
season, but there is every reason for con- 
fidence that methods will be devised for 
meeting the situation. Greater sacrifice 
and inconvenience will be required. 

To suecessfully solve the great problem 
will require the best of cooperation be- 
tween fermen themselves and between 
farmers and those who are sincerel trying 
to help. The man who is in need of help 
owes it to himself and to the country to 
keep informed concerning the various 
agencies which are endeavoring to furnish 
labor for farm work and to utilize such 
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When son and daughter 
leave the shelter of home 
and go to the city, one 
matchless memento will 
make them think of home 
every hour of the day— 


“* The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”* 


A Hamilton watch is the golden 
tie that binds thousands of young 
men and women closer to mem- 
cries of home and family. A 
Hamilton helps you live accu- 
rately up to the exacting schedules 
of either modern farm life or city 
life. Hamilton is the last word in 
modern watch perfection. Su- 
preme accuracy clothed in endur- 
ing beauty; 32 fine models to 
choose from. 


Write Today for “The Timekeeper” 
Hamilton prices: complete cased 
watches at $27.50 to $150. Hamilton 
movements to fit your present watch- 
case, $14 ($15.25 in Canada) and up. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 47 ‘ i 





tienew APPLETON 
MANURE SPREADER 


High crop prices and the nation’s needs 
urge you to make the best use of manure. \ 


You need this spreader 
more than ever 


= 


a 


All steel frame; extra strong construction. 
Lightest draft—roller bearings for rear 
axle and beater, three sets apron rollers. 
Positive worm ive—makes apron run 
steady—no slipping or j« rking. 
wanted, spreads 7 
feet. Most practical built. 
Lowest down spreader—with all wheels 
under load ; turns in its own length. 
Perfect pulverising ; due to chisel teethed 
all steel beater, aided by auxiliary rake 
ae ere ane Base TES 3 1 shouk 
know about—write¢ 


labor as can be furnished to the best 
advantage possible. If you desire to know 
whether there is a farm labor exchange in 
your county or state, or to locate the near- 
est representative of the Boys’ Working 
Reserve, the Subscribers’ Information | 
Bureau of Successful Farming can give 
you the information. 


to 8 





One of our neighbors who spends sone —__—< on 
time each year with poultry, encountered | I | 
some difficulty when it came ~ raising , FREE--Big Four Color Circular--Send for it. ' 
turkeys. That is, as soon as the young 
turks began to roam thru the canyons nee Mfg. bang 276 — Ste» Batavia, Hl. 
and hills, the coyotes and skunks were on ; urest branch shipping p. 
the job, ‘with the result that oftentimes 
half of the flock were killed. After two 
years of this, a small bell was purchased 
and strapped onto the old gobbler, and 
now there is no danger.—D. R. V. 


Please send your jer; 
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I Town 
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"LETTERS AND COMMENT 


critics 
herein 

necessarily 
with them or with us 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


favorable 
expressed 


by 


our views 














our 


TO 


Toner enenenenensevenens 


and unfavorable 
subscribers are 


This department of  Reseees ond Commentst¢ 





The 


We do not ask you to 











al tt 


in wri 
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We will publish as 


canvass svenees 
WAL NU ue LOGS WANTED 
) ‘ too strongly t : sabilit 
wainut now because the Government n 
it for g a, and for aeroplane propeller 
v Fors the Ge vernr t thought they 
r lo mahogany in sufficient « tities to 
take « { their aeroplane re ements, but re 
cent y have found they need w it, and large 
- Asar t, walnut mills will be | 
t t t y to supply the 
‘ . 
M . ‘ pr ’ re aterial 
we ft I zg, Dut Ww do not have 
‘ nd « e re “wz upon y t uid us 1D} 
the s f these logs 
I g iw “ u to urge the 
to ¢ 4 if i gs we remain 
Y truly 
¥. i. Cle 
ou R ALLY—THE BEE 
W who W heip us to win t war 
and ber I ry family sh i have a 
' I a a i pro e ti r own sweet rt 
g t ‘ rt t stands ready to give a 
ir ion « ti anbiect 
A } of es needs only a small place for the 
\ t | screage, | e td plant nothing 
I t for nothing t the bee and that 
4 } bees inst lin the spring, with the 
. | t away suflicient supplies 
t thru ti w ter and at the sam« 
pr the ow r tr 50 to 100 pe inds of 
rt ette for children or even growr 
t It is « r than | er and will go 
f “mz a .3s8.G 
wou LD DE PORT DISLOY ALS 
riber to 8. F r seven years 
ur r I I like y yam ty > 
t und on the war I be somewhat 
ra te yor who does or SaVv8 ADY ng t 
! i I S. fr 1 wir g this war should be 
a t 1 8 tr y dor t dk oT >to -under 8 nh 
iz is ! er ‘ I H M 
( t: Deportation to Gerr y w 1 be 
{ ry both to those who go at is wi 
l t! ig with as little as they came 
und their w ain under the government of 
tl ‘ ‘ Editors 
, DOING A BIG BIT 
D thers and Sisters of America: [| am 
wr gt w we can all do our bi 
ind Ww t one that can, raise more 
th ever ean with vegetables and 
fr I rte last year and will car 
! this I My 9 year old son raised 
om t hel of beans on a small space after we 
had dug potatoes The seed only cost him 8 cents 
and he has enough seed saved t« ral bush- 
els this year. We have all got t Hoover 
The food must come first of all 
We have a family of seven, five sons, myself and 
husband can't sew or knit for our boys but I 
‘ help to feed ther We don’t waste one 
cr Don't make pies or cakes. Feed your fam- 
i ta of nice vegetables and fruit Those that 
I ill sons and live where they have the place 
{ arge gardens should let the boys raise all they 
It makes my boys feel proud They say 
We can't fight for our country, but we will help 
‘ feed our soldiers We raised lots of all kinds of 
. vegetables and have enough to plant and do us until 
we raise more 
I do all my washing, sewing and all house work 
raise ickens, clean my separator every day, make 
butter for our family and take care of the milk and 
cream and care for my five small sons. Twelve years 
ag lw ldn't ha believed I could do so n } 
I am not very strong. It just takes will power 
I think it is the dut f every person in the United 
States to dot r bit, rich or poor 
I will close with a prayer to God to end this dread- 
ful war and bring our boys safe home again.—S. C 
Ind 
PATRIOTIC > FARMERS 
This letter is not written to find fault or criticize 
ar ! just to tell y 1 I think people in general 
ire Dp and ng in food and fuel ll just 
te 1 what w d lota of other people in this 
part of the cour ing to help win the war 
wi i ple live in one room to 
\ rt of this winter, we haves 
ul of days, that is living 
‘ ‘ ens a ¢ bit of waste from the 
i i the feet of the chicks and every bone is 
ped up and fed to tl chicks that are left 
" t comes to dessert, we f er ud pi 
the | e for nths. Our Johnny cake 
a¢ bre ust instead of once in a while 
tact that goes to waste, every dish 
la sed and the waste is fed 
if + 
’ , instead of urging people to save 
Ww 1 t " t " ut what peopk 
t would be er raging. I think 


on | 


have any idea of according to the advice and recipes 
that are printed. 

Don't think that people 
week in and week out have nothing else 
same people raise both pork and beef. 

Comment: The writer of this letter asked us not 
to publish it, but we have maintained that farmers 
ure patriotic and doing a large share and this letter 
shows so plainly ~ what some of them are doing 
and how they feel about the war, that we are print- 
ing it without giving the name or address of the 
Editors. 


that live on chickens 
These 


writer - 


WOULD PUT BAN ON TOBACCO 

Talk about stuff to eat. I think we could get it 
cheaper and get more of it, if Messrs. our Congress- 
men would just say this: 

Let us put a war tax of $100 on every acre of to- 
bacco planted in 1918, and pay a bonus of $10 per 
acre for every acre of truck gardening or field crops 
which was devoted to the tobacco culture 











in 1918, 
in 1917 

Now r war department needs lots of money 
so we'll put a heavy tariff on tobacco. We just 
found out that women make good clerks and 
agents e’ll send atroop of them with stampsinto 


warehouse and factory tv stick enough 
stamps on every box of cigars to bring it up to 
hity-five cents apiece, and stick enough stamps on 
tobacco to make it sell at five dollars a pound 


every store, 


We would soon get rid of that nuisance that we 
men think so much of, and that our mothers and 
sisters g t along so well without. And our boys who 

w begin to roll cigarettes would say in a few 


years, “Say, sis, wasn't it awful how that old pipe 
f dad's used to smell?” 

Under my eyes is a note stating that in 1915, ~ 
e of the United States “pe nt $4 50,000,000 fe 


The same fire that doesn’t keep the Seas 
i these days I A. 1} 
GOOD ENOUGH FOR CHURCH 
What I wish to tell you is that S. F. even found 
ts way into a Methodist I pworth League on Sun- 





peo 





cco 


w la 





March, 1918 


WOULD SEND THEM BACK 


I wonder why the Germans left such a dear! 


beloved country as their “Fatherland’’? Because 
the majority of them wanted to be something els« 
besides slaves and own a home where they could 
keep what they earned, and raise their families in 
peace. They were mighty glad to come to Uncle 
Sam for protection, and when he needs them, they 
berate him for everything vile, just because we 
won't allow German government here—‘I don't 
see why we should have to fight against our own 
relation.” 

It seems to me they don’t know much about his- 


tory. I wonder ho "4 we came to have this great 
and glorious old U. A? Even as late as Civil 
War time, it was fathe ‘T against son, brother against 


brother. What nearer ties of relationship can they 
claim in their beloved “Fatherland.” 

What makes it seem more obnoxious is, the very 
ones doing the yelling are American born citizens, 
and itisn’tall Pe ‘rman element that are so bitter 
in their tirades against us. I hope w hen this war is 
ended, if Kaiser Bill is still the German's “‘Adorable 
God of Creation,” th at Uncle Sam will load the 
whole “kit and boodle”’ of ’em on the swiftest boat, 
and send them back (and those born here), to that 
beloved “Fatherland,” and make them stay, and I 
will guarantee that th would kick worse than the 
proverbial “bay steer.” 

Yes, the only child I have is in the Navy, and if 
I had a dozen, which I wish I had, and Uncle Sam 
needed them I would let them go, proud, that I had 
sons manly enough to go and not wait to be drafted, 
and even at that, work all kinds of schemes to keep 

from going. 

Now please don't understand me to say that 
Germans are to be classed in one category, for they 
wre not. There are just as loyal Germans to this 
government as myself, and I am anout two-thirds 
German descent, but I am ashamed to say a drop of 
German blood flows in my veins, after reading of 
the terrible crimes they have committed against 
human beings 
Some of them wouldn’t even as muc h as sign the 
food conservation card—"I don’t waste nothin’, 
et the allies eat the rye bread, I won't.” Wish they 
were in Germany, they would be glad to eat saw- 
dust. Moreover, they wouldn't dictate about what 
they would and wouldn't eat F. B. J., Wisconsin. 


A VOICE “FOR WOMEN 

I am glad you have taken such a firm stand in 
favor of woman suffrage and am sure it will be 
granted us here in Iowa some day and only hope 
it may be soon. President Wilson says, ““Those 
who submit to authority should have a voice in 
their own government,” and that is one res asOn for 
this war, but women have not that right in this 
country and surely they are just as good as men, 
so why not have a trne democracy at hom2 and then 
fight to have it abroad? 














day evening On page S82 of the January issue 
Home Department, “The Meaning of Life,”’ is 
great. I was the le _ r and the topic for the even- 
nz was Cl ristians r¢ ching upward. The “Mean- 
ing of Life”’ fit in so well that I gave it to the folks 
and it made a hit, let me tell you. Too many of us 
are as that man was ; na 
TIME TO DO OUR BEST 

Let me thank you for your good paper and your 
clear words about the war and our enemies. To 
read all these things about Germany's cruel and 
barbarous warfare, it must awake everyone and no 
me can any longer be a skeptical spectator, but 

ist put all his strength to the wheel. Everyone 
in his particular line must push and give it a jerk 
so the Kaiser will drop down fr m his glorious 
throne where he got that selfish, inhuman idea that 
he and he alone was to rule and terrorize the whole 
world Let us all forget ourselves and be th« 


most help possible for our Government which is 


for true justice. 


DISCOVERED BY CHANCE 


I can't retrain from writing you altho it may cost 
me three cents, to tell you what we think of your 
yaper. Some two years ago a boy came to our 

use taking subscriptions for your ma&g: azine, 


whereby he would receive a prize. As it was only 
a quarter, I subscribed, more to help the child than 
because I had much faith that the magazine would 
be any good. The result is we still take the mag- 
azine and our subscription runs another year. 

My husband laughed at me when I told him I 
had subscribed and said I might just as well have 
thrown my money away, as no one could publish a 
paper for that money that would be any good, en 
terday he picked up the November number and 
called my attention to the picture on the cover 
How true to life that picture is. Your cover pic- 
tures are all so good we enjoy looking them over 
When we were looking at this last 
me my husband said, “I never saw such a good 
magazine for the money in my life; and the man 
that selects those cover pictures knows what will 
appeal to the people This is what one family 
thinks of your magazine —R 8 Y 


A SHARE FOR. CHILDREN 

Mr. Meredith—that sounds Weilsh—I may say 
that parents on the farm ought to compensate 
their children for wi wking on the farm. As far as 
my knowledge, it's far easier for the American farm- 
er to do it, than the farmers of Wales. Am glad to 
say, for more than one reason, that our father used 
to do it (others adopted it afterwards). The rule 
is to give the child a share after the parent's death, 
r after a marriage—and very often the 


once in a while. 


i 


case— 
marriage against the parent's will, left pennyless to 
1c child, 





face the desert. In compensating t it 
creates an interest in the farm, which is a great 
problem these days. We all know that Europeans 


ire the biggest bulk of farmers in the I mite d States 
today—but what after this war is over? There will 
e no emigration to this country. I can prove that 
where children have been trusted with money and 
handle or 








| paid for their labor, they can manage 
money better when on their own footing.—Welsh 
Farmer 
PUTS O. K.ON OUR CANNING METHODS 
I like the stand you take on the important issues 
f the day, and the minor things as well. My wife 
put up several s of food—corn, beans, string 
eans, according to the rules prin ted in your paper 
und they are most successful best ever 


N. ¥ 


WwW 


D. I 


enjoyed the article on booze and hope you will 
continue to publish as good and clean a paper as in 
the past.—M. F owa. 


A GOOD SCHOOL BOOK 

I have a boy four years old who wants to go to 
school with the rest of the children. I told him one 
day he didn’t have any book and he said e es, 


have. I'll take Successful Farming.”—G. N . 
Mo 
NOT HIS ‘BIT, | BUT IT HIS BEST 
Are Farmers Patriotic? An answer to a false 
accusation, by Alson Secor is a corker. Such 


accusations are absolutely false so far as my know- 
ledge reaches, for I am a farmer and only have three 
boys and two of them are in the U. 8. navy and are 
now at Camp Decatur, Great Lakes, IIL., in training 
and the other boy is only 16 and all the help I have 
I do not know of any banker or other professional 
man who has done any better. Yours for justice to 
the farmers.—J. B. B., Ark. 


FINDS A VARIETY 

In some things you are crazy, in others foolish, 
still others , then better, but in most of your 
views, excellent. This is my point of view. Now 
the question to me is, Do I Eelense with that stan- 
dard? In order to find out, I'll have to subscribe 
for your paper for several years You educate, 
and that is what I read anything for.—J. G. H., 
Wash 








Stand steadfast to your stand on Patriotism, 
Prohibition, good Americanism with liberty, justice 
and right to all nations, peoples and tongues in all 
the wide world. To this, Sour, *‘Amen.”"—B. H. W 
Ww a. 

The best, the cheapest, most reliable conservative 
patriotic, true American. journal that comes to my 
house, Take it? That I will while I live. 

God bless your efforts to unite all elements into 
one seething mass of patriotism, “for united we 


stand” is not an empty slogan, but contains the 
words of truth and soberness.—J. W. W a. 


Your advertising is clean, your editorials are on 
subjects of National interest and are written 
language that makes them interesting to all 


a farm paper it is as good as the best.—B. C. O 
..D 





rs 


I have been taking your paper now for four ye 
and if I had known it was in existence I would hav 
had it years before as I get more information fr 
the articles that you publish than I can get from 


m™m 





the Government pamphlets; your paper hits the 
exact point every time.—G } P 
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Get All This-- 


No Additional Charges 


YOU as a subscriber to Successful Farming, are entitled to 
the benefit of all the various features of our service, and 
we accept the following as part of our contract with you as 


a subscriber: 


First: You are to receive, once each 
month, during the term of your subscrip- 
tion, a complete edition of Successful 
Farming, containing from 48 to 164 pages, 
sent you postpaid to any point in the Unit- 
ed States, and your address will be changed 
as frequently as desired. 


Second: At the end of each year (De- 
cember) we will furnish you postpaid and 
without charge, on request, a complete 
index with page numbers, of the articles 
that have appeared during the year. 


Third: When you subscribed] to Suc- 
cessful Farming you automatically became 
a member of the great Successful Farming 
Club. As a member of this club you are 
entitled to any service, without charge, 
that our editors, our Subscribers’ Informa- 
tion Bureau, our Advertising Department 
and our Circulation Department can give 
you. Our Subscribers’ Information Bureau 
and our Editorial Department will give 
you, on request, and without charge, any 
available information and answer to the 
best of their ability any questions ‘you wish 
to ask regarding the following subjects, 
or any other topic you care to discuss with 
us: 

Fashions Orchard 
tural Credits Garden 
Employment Poultry 
Automobile Bees 
Household Flowers 
Sanitation Insect Pests 
Buildings Weed Pests 
Tractors Income Tax 
Schools Drainage 
Machinery 


Veterinary 
Livestock 
Breeding 
Feeding 
Dairying 
Soils 

Cre yps 
Fertilizers 
Etiquette 


Law Churches 


Fourth: During the term of your sub- 
scription to Successful Farming, your boys 
and girls, 10 to 18 years old, are entitled 
to membership in our Boys’ and Girls’ 
Loan Club which we have organized for 
the purpose of loaning money to worthy 
boys and girls with which to purchase a calf, 
pig, poultry, or sheep, or to get a start in 
growing some grain crop. 


Fifth: During the term of your sub- 
scription you are guaranteed against suffer- 
ing any loss when dealing with our adver- 
tisers, as covered by our “Guarantee to 
Subscribers” which appears in each number 
of Successful Farming. 


Sixth: During the life of your subscrip- 
tion, we shall hold ourselves in readiness to 
give you information you wish regarding 
farm machinery and implements, labor sav- 
ing devices, kitchen utensils, household 
conveniences, etc., that may or may not be 
advertised in Successful Farming. 


Seventh: It is understood between the 
subscriber and ourselves that during the 
term of his or her subscription, Successful 
Farming will not publish any whiskey, 
patent medicine, tobacco, evilly suggestive 
or fraudulent advertising. 


Eighth: It is understood between the 
subscriber and ourselves that in case the 
subscriber desires information that we can- 
not furnish from our Subscribers’ Informa- 
tion Bureau, our Editorial Department, or 
from any of the agricultural colleges or 
from the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, we will place the question before our 
readers in the hope they will be able to 
furnish a solution of the problem. 


All the above service is guaranteed to 
you as a subscriber, without charge. It 
goes with your subscription. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The Best For The Farm Family 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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HILDA CROSSES THE LINE 


By L. D. STEARNS 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER 

Hilda Watkins, on the eve of ber eighteenth birth 
day, is a gay tresponsible c . looking forward 
eagerly, yet uncertainly to assuming on the morrow, 
: of womanhood. Left 


the duties end priv i 
motherless at birth, ber life so far hasbeen carefully 
sheltered from un nt or difficult things by 


an aunt and a to-do father 

Tier father tells her, that after tomorrow she is 

be given the responsibility of planning her own 

life and is to receive a eum of money left by 
* mother, to whieb he has added a like amount. 

This she immediately decides is to purchase the 

finest run-about in town. 


t 








Since her sunt is away, she must make arrange- 
ments for her own birthday celebration and is sitting 
before the fire busily engaged in this work, when the 
bell rings, announcing the arrival of two messages; 
one from the aunt, saying she is staying on indefin- 
itely, and one calling the two maids, who are sisters, 
to their mother’s bedside 

Thus the morning of her birthday, Hilda is left 
alone with household responsibilities thrown upon 
her and plenty of time ahead in which to work out 
her own «# aly stion 

In spite of scorched fingers and a burned batch 
met and bacon, Hida makes a fair success of 


oft 





the breakfast she prepares for her father 

Just before he leaves for the office, he hands 
Hilda a letter which her mother left at the time of | 
her death for the tiny baby, and telling Hilda to 
arrange a birthday celebration to suit herself, he 


hurrie? awn 
(Chapter Thres 
FTER the door 
closed behind het 


father Hilda stood 
looking curiously at the 
envelope in her hand, a 
little touch of wonder and 
awe mingled in her face 
“For my Girl-Woman 
was written across the 
plain white surface. 

\ sharp, tight 
came into her throat 
“Woman, again!’’ she mur- 
mured in an awed under 
tone Then—ewiftly 
she went from the room, 
and with all the quick im- 
petuosity of a girl flew 
up the broad stairway to 
the privacy of her own 
room, stopping neither to 
think nor care that the 
house was vacant except 
for herself. Having shut and locked the 
door she broke the seal 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling! over and over the 
bell pealed its summons thru the great 
house. Whir-r-r-r-r! insistently, the tele- 
phone rang and rang. But on the floor 
irs « lasped about her raised knees, Hilda 
never heard 

Her cheeks were flame; her eyes, wells of 
conflicting emotions, backed by tears 
As the clock struck ten she arose, and bend- 
ing forward lifted the letter from the floor 
beside her 

Standing, she re-read it yet again 
tender little sweetnesses; the 
ll the thoughts, loving and solemn, of a] 
mother about to leave her child: and then, 
the end [ shall ask your father to 
give you this letter on your eighteenth 
birthday. I shall be very, very close, my 
dear, watching to see my girl cross the 


catch i 


the 
counsels; 


r 
i 





line that leads to womanhood And you 
will make it a glad day, will you not, 
sweet? Remembet mother died to give | 
you life.” 


Be nding her hes l, she kissed it softly | 
o the window, she stood 


then. crossing t 

vith brimming eves raised to the sky. | 
Mother!’ she said aloud “Mother!” | 
nd next moment dropped to her knees 
When she arose a little dazed wonder 
s in her eves; a sort of reverent hush | 


eemed to envelope her She moved softly, 
if afraid of losing the strange, sweet 
ladness that seemed all about her ] 
ynder,”’ she whispered softly, “if it ai 
s makes one feel like that to pray! 
Chen, aloud: “And if it does, | wonder 
why no one ever told me before. I wonder 
if David pravs! ‘ Ni xt moment she Was | 
singing, running down the stairs. 
Impetuously to 


ene crossed the tele- 


} ping.” 








phone, and sitting down gave a number 
“Oh, David,” she trilled jubilantly, “Good 
morning. [ just wanted to say, ‘Look out, 
and see the sun!’”’ A low, girlish chuckle 
went careening over the wire. 


breakfast this morning, and had some 
el-e-gant coffee.” : P “What?” 
Ae . . “Of course. I'll make you 
two eu And [ll tell you'’—her face 


dimpled, “the wonderfulest thing ever— 
ever!’ She hung up the receiver. ‘A real 
run-a-bout!”’ she almost whispered. ‘‘What 
ever will he say?” 

Crossing to the hat-tree she slipped into 
coat and furs und swinging her shopping 
bag over her arm gave it a little pat. 
Inside was her check book, and in her desk 
reposed her pass-hook with its first clear- 
cut entry of a thousand dollars. In her 
purse was twenty-five dollars which her 
father had given her in cash, for the bal- 
ance of the month, in addition to five 
dollars and some odd change she already 
had on hand. “I feel like Midas,” she ex- 
ulted, stepping lightly to the piazza. 
“After I get those maids I'm going shop- 
It was a glorious day, clear and 
bright, with a sharp tang 
in the air that brought the 
blood to one’s cheeks and 
a sparkle to one’s eyes, 
and she hummed a little 
tune as she stepped brisk- 
ly along. “I wonder,” 
she interrupted herself, 
“how Ill feel tomorrow. 
I wonder if David can run 
one? I wonder how long 
it will take me to learn? 
and | wonder—if mother 
will know!” 





Next moment, turning | 
the corner she stopped 
short at sight of a girl 

VG standing there. “Nina 

f vil Hampton,” she cried, slip- 

4. oy) jl ing her hand pene. mn 8 
A _ and down her arm, 


“I got) 





March, 1918 
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For Bath Room 
and Kitchen 


Standard” Plumbing Fixtures— 
Built-in Baths, Tubs, Lavatories, 
Closets, Sinks, ete.—should always 
be specified. Their graceful lines and 
beauty of finish stamp them as dis- 
tinctive. The Green and Gold label 


_on each fixture is a juaranty of 


quality and service. 


“Standard” 


Plumbing Fixtures 


should be installed as soon as 
your arrangements to have 
running water in the home 
are ——- Years of 
manufacturing, experience 
are back of ‘Standard’ 
ipment. The volume 
of business done is evi- 
dence of’ merit and satisfaction 










“whatever do you guess? 
Dad's given me a thou- | 
sand dollars! I’m going to get a runabout | 
tomorrow!” } 

“How you must love that man!”’ ssid} 
Nina brightly. 

Hilda sobered. I don't believe I've | 
thought much about him until I got break- | 
fast for him this morning, and ate it with | 
him—the first time I ever remember,” she 
confessed thoughtfully. “I don't believe | 
I know him very well.” ) 

“You always get near a person when you | 
begin doing things for them,” Nina and | 
eagerly. “I've sometimes wondered, | 
Hilda, if I wasn’t getting about as much | 
out of life, in the way of real things, cook- 
ing and cleaning and mending for Dad and 
the twins, as you are, with that beautifal | 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures are easy to 
find. Any plumber or hardware dealer 
can tell you about them. We publish a 
complete catalogue, “ “Standard” —- 
Fixtures for the Home”—copy of whi 

will be sent on request. Write for it today. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Dept. 230, Pittsburgh 


aGet a WAR JOB 


Thousands of men and women 
— 






















urgentiy needed by U. 8. Government for 

‘otected Civil Service positions. Fine salaries. 
caay hours. Vacations with pay. Recular pro- 
motions. No**pull” needed. Help your country 
and yourself. We will advise and help you If an 
American citizen over 18 





home : at wondertf ather, ¢ ot | 
rome and th at ud il fathe + and n rt | a. Government Clerk pays up to . $1800 
a single thing to do except just’’— a little | Stenographer-typist “* “ * . 1800 
» . - ; . ire iok — ” Book keeper = 2500 
cate h came into her voice—'‘pick flowers. Rallway Klall Service * 1800 
‘I’m going maid-hunting,” said Hilda Postmaster BY, 3000 
. “wn , Cler Carrier ** 2 
irrelevantly Can't you come along, e catia « oa * * fame 
j Internal Revenue, $7 day and expenses. 


too?” | 

A quick, troubled light touched Nina’s 
eyes. “Dear,” she half whispered, 7 
don’t blame you for picking flowers, or 
grudge them to you. You know that. 
I'd pick them if I could. What I meant 
was that perhaps too many flowers, in the 
long run, might make one uneasy for the 
stretches of clean, straight road; the exer- 
tion of hunting up better paths; of seeing 
rocks, and feeling them, even, now and 


| then; and learning how to get past thistles 


and pull up weeds—vou know.”’ 

Once more Hilda’s hand patted the well- 
worn coat we Sng agreed she 
steadily, “I know But very strangely, 
it seemed to her, Hannah's face and 
Nina's stood ouf¢r he fore her, side by side 

There’s our car,”’ she said a little un- 
steadily. 


sleeve: 


| 












Custom House Service paysupto . $2500 
Messenger and Watchman pays $600 up. 
Guard pays $540 up. 
Poaitions for women pay upto 
Many others ~~ em 
Free information, sample examination sheet, 
money-back guaranty and special offer. Just 
ask for book “JH” and mention position pre- 
ferred. WASHINGTON CIVIL SERVICE BCHOOL, 
1012 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
IE | 
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sveocano ALUMINUM SHOES 


OVERLAND 

FremFactery Forall rough,wet work 
te Feet On farm or elsewhere. 
Outwear other boots or 
shoes. Light and easy on 
feet. Water-proof, rust- 
proof, rot-proof. Shaped like 
army shoe. Easy walking. 
Warm ia winter; cool in sum- 
mer, Cushion insoles. 
Back Guarantes. All sizes. 
FREE catalog shows styles 


aad —e theforit. A 
gealees : 
OVERLAND SHOE CO., Oss. 208 Racine, Wis. 


-“ 


.« $1800 

































“I wish you'd let it go by and hire Molly 
O’ Rourke,” begged Nina. ‘‘She livesdown 
the next. side street. She's been idle for 
two months now, and they're about starv- 
ing.” 

Turning abruptly, Hilda looked her up 


and down. ‘That's where the money for | 


your new coat went,” she charged accus- 
ingly. “You told me you’d sold cnough 
bread and cake to get one, and then it 
just quietly melted away.” 

A slow, still light crept into Nina’s eyes; 


her face grew luminous. ‘‘That was one | 


of the times,” said she steadily, ‘“‘when I 
did get a chance to pick a few flowers. 
My coat’s not too bad; and she told me 
afterwards they hadn’t a mouthful in the 
house to eat, and that she’d just been pray- 
ing for bread for her mother and little 
sister.”’ 


Without further words they turned) 
down the next street and after a few steps} \ 


paused before a shabby little house, 


where, in one corner of a poverty-stricken | 


room 2 woman—grey, and — and 
poorly clad—sat patching a child’s thread- 
bare dress, and in a makeshift bed in the 


next room the child lay waiting until it | 


should be finished. It was the only dress 
she had, the woman explained listlessly, 
when the small girl began to fret. 

Then Molly came in, and when Hilda 
told her what she had come for her eyes 
filled with such a moist light that Hilda 
felt her own getting wet, also. 

Putting up a thin hand the little girl 
brushed the hair from her eyes and com- 
menced to whimper. Her voice sounded 
petulant and half sick, and the girl in the 
heavy furs, with her new check book hung | 
over her arm, instinctively knew she was | 
hungry. 

“Can you come by noon?” she asked 
Molly. ‘I don’t know much about cook- 
ing, and there's no one to do a thing. I'd| 
like a little social gathering this evening | 
if you could’’—with sudden swiftness she 
sensed again those moments on her knees, 
‘and something cut her words short. Next 
moment, into the little bare room came 
the echo of a sharp, kindly voice, “It all 
depends on what sort of a one you set 
out to be, whether you go shivering or 
singing down the road.” 

“It must be lonely in a new place,’’ said 
she slowly—half haltingly—‘‘and I'll be 
out most of the afternoon, I expect, shop- 
ping and hunting for another girl. Sup- 
pose you bring your mother and little 
sister along for the day, and let her wear 
the dress just as it is. I've some cast-off 
suits I’m most sure would make over, or 
cut down nicely for her. I'd like your 
mother to look at them.” Pulling out her 
purse she placed a dollar bill on the table. 
“Can't you get a quart of milk in that store 
across the way, for the little girl, before 
you start?” she asked, and hurried ab- 
ruptly from the room. 

“You've had something besides a birth- 
day and a thousand dollars, Hilda Wat- 
kins,” declared Nina, pausing as they 
reached the gate, and looking her sharply 
up and down. 

A wave of color flamed hotly across 
Hilda’s clear cut features: “I’ve had a 
Rule of Life from Hannah; a letter from 
Mother; and a talk with God,” she 
answered quietly, “and they all seem to 
fit in together. They’re all new to me, and 
I’m sort of wondering if they'll fit—me— 
as well as they fit each other.” 

A slow, very sweet smile brightened 
Nina’s eyes. ‘‘Father says,” she replied 
half shyly, “that it isn’t our part to make 
things fit us, but to fit our lives to cireum- 
stances, or rules, or—such_ things.” 
Then—quite suddenly: “I saw David 
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last night. Don’t you think he looks 
badly? Are you two as great chums as | 
ever, since he went off to school?” 

A network of wrinkles formed slow], 
across Hilda’s brow. “Why, yes,” she 


— Be 
replied, half doubtfully, ‘“‘only he never has 
time now to breathe, unless I’m in a snarl ; 
Continued on page 117 7 


























How to Save on Shoes 


Probably you have found that you get /ess wear 
than you used to get out of the leather soles 
on average shoes. 


So, very likely, it has cost er more than it ever 
did to keep the family well shod. 


But it doesn’t need to cost more—for you can get 
Nedlin Soles now on shoes for the whole family. 


And these soles wear so exceedingly well—much 
better than most leather you get nowadays—that 
they are bound to save you a lot of shoe money 
every year. 

Moreover, Nedlin Soles are so flexible that shoes 
soled with them are easy as an old shoe from the very 
start. They are waterproof, too, and they don’t slip 
on ice as leather soles do, nor wear slick, in stubble. 
Get Nedlin Soles on all the shoes you pay for— 
they don’t cost a cent more. Get them on dress 
shoes and work shoes both. And, if you do your 
own re-soling, get Nedlin Taps. 

But, in either case, whether you buy them on 
new shoes or for repairs, look for the stamp 
Nedlin underneath. If it is not there the sole 
is not Nedlin. Mark that mark; stamp it on your 
memory: Nedhn— 


the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 





THE VALUE OF VEGETABLES | of cooking most vegetables than boiling 
All of us have not learned to appreciate | and better still is to eat them uncooked. 
the important place which vegetables|Coarse veget: ables as turnips, cabbage, 
should be given in the daily bill of fare.|etc., are softened by cooking and some | 
Sometimes we are inclined to neglect the | others are improved in flavor but what- | 
re d n and to depend on our more or less | ever method of cooking is employed care 
mfrequent visits to markets for our supply | should be taken to extract as little as 
of fre sah vegetables, with the result that| possible of the mineral matter. When 
our table is lacking in this very necessary | boiling them, use as little water as will 
class of foods; necessary because vege-| prevent scorching and when convenient 
tables and fruits contain mineral su-|serve this liquid in a sauce or soup.— 
stances which are vital to the body. |} E.C.8. 
Some vegetables, like peas, corn, pota- —— 
toes and beets are classe J among the fue 1 | EVEN MORE ‘“‘WHEATLESS” 
and energy foods but most of them are| The 1918 Home Cards from the U. 8. 
necessary in the diet because of the min-| Food Administration asks every loyal 
eral matter which they contain. With! American to observe two wheatless days | 
the exception of beans and peas all | a week (Monday and Wednesday) and one 











vegetables contain 75 percent or more—| wheatless meal in every day ha means | 
most of them much more—water and | eleven wheatless meals each week The | 
there is a quantity of woody fibre, un-| question is, how are yo planning ahead | 


digestible by humans, in all of them.|to meet this request? ' Not only must 
Nevertheless, the mineral matter is so| wheat bread be eliminated from those | 
valuable that all vegetables are important | eleven meals, but no crackers, pastry, | 
in spite of the wood and water which they | macaroni, breakfast food or other 7 
contain The woody fiber is a necessary | conte ining wheat should be used. In fact 
part of the diet for it is the substance | no wheat flour in any form, except the| 
small amount that is necessary to thicken 
lates the action of the intestinal tract. | soups, and gravies, or to bind corn bread | 
The chief minerals found in larger or| and other cereal breads together. 

aller amounts in all vegetables are, iron, Successfully carrving out this program 
potassium, magnesium, calcium, and these and at the same time keeping the different 
are elements which enter into the composi- | members of the family well nourished and 
tion of different parts of the body For { contented calls for all the knowledge and 
instance, iron helps to make the red r inge nuity the home-maker possesses. The | 
corpuscles of the blood; potassium is used | | S. Food Administration suggests the 
for cell building in all parts of the body - | following as aids in this big task. A var- 
magnesium has special work to do for j lety of bre: ads may be used The wheat- 
the nerves and calcium, or lime, is needed | less meal may be shifted, so that first 
in the bones. Vegetables furnish these | breakfast, then dinner, and supper will be 
minerals m a form suitable to the needs | the meal in which no wheat is used. Map 
of the body which is one of the chief | out a program for future reference. Make 
reasons why they should never be excluded [a list of wheatless breakfast breads, dinner | 
from the daily meals As has been stated,| breads and desserts to hang in your 
those grown at home and those in season, | kitchen. Cultivate the habit of clipping 
and collecting tested recipes that will aid 
you in this necessary work. Plan to use 
wheat substitutes that are available and 


which gives ballast to the diet and stimu- 











fill every requirement 
Dr. Sherman of Columbia University, 


who has performed some interesting ex- 





| 

periments with vegetables, classifies them | cheapest in your community. 
according to the different minerals they} The wheatless breakfast bread list may 
contain as follows Vegetables richest in include the following: Wheatless; buck- | 
iron, arranged in order as to greatest | wheat cakes, corn flakes, rice-corn muffins, | 

noun e, spinach, lettuce, asparagus, | rye cakes, hominy-corn muffins, corn muf- 
string beans, cabbage, celerv, radishes, | fins, corn-and-rice waffles, spoon corn- 
dried beans, squash, tomatoes, carrots, bread, crackling bread, rye-and-corn loaf, 
turnips, onions Vegetables richest inj steamed brown bread. Those in whic ‘h | 
potassium, spinach, lettuce, celery, to-| wheat is used as a binder, rice cakes, rice 
matoes, cabbage, parsnips, mushrooms, | waffles, rice muffins, bran muffins, oatmeal 
turnips, green corn, beets asparagus, cauli- | muffins, sweet potato muffins, buckwheat 
flower, carrots, string beans, potatoes,| muffins, Johnny cake, Se a 


waffles, potato rolls, brat : biscuits. 

The wheatless dinner bread list can be 
made just as large, and the number of 
wheatless desserts that can be served is 


radishes, onions 

Chose reenaat in magnesium and es- 
pecially valuable for nerve alovan building 
ire spinach, alien , parsnips, string beans, 


uwparagus, cucumbers, cabbage, carrots, | endless 
tomatoes, beets turnips, radishes, onions, Do your bit in helping the nation to 
cauliflower, green peas and lettuce | consume one-third less wheat products 


The largest amount of lime is found in} in 1918 than were consumed last year, and 
the following vegetables cauliflower, in thus solving the pr oblem of feeding the 
celery, spinach, lettuce, turnips, cabbage, | Allies, their wives and children, and in 
g beans, asparagus, radishes, carrots, | keeping up the stre ngth of warewatahtine 
rsnips, Onions, cucumbers, tomatoes, | men and the people at home.—V. H. D. 
dred beans, beets, aq sh, pot toes 

Since the mineral matter is the valuable If you are buying new matting you 
part of the vegetable it is desirable that | will lke the rugs better than the sirips 
s much as possible of it be retained m that have to be tacked down and fitted. 
preparing the vegetables for the table.| More attractive, more sanitary and much 


Steamit ind baking are better methods {easier taken up and cleaned. 
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Mellin 
Food 


prepared with cow’s 
milk, has enabled 
this little fellow to 
have the happy dis- 
position and well- 
nourished appear- 
ance shown in his 


photograph. 
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Why not send today 
for a copy of our in- 
structive book, ~The 
Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” and a Trial 


Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
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“Your Liberty Bond” 


How many times do you find questions coming 
up in your mind concerning Liberty Loan Bonds 
which you can't answer? 

You can easily and quickly learn almost any 
fact concerning Liberty Loan procedure by con- 
sulting our conveniently indexed booklet 





Send for Booklet H—74 
“Your Liberty Bond” 





Index 
Above Par, (Page) 10. Destroyed Bonds, 10, 11. 
Accrued Interest, 17. “Dollar a Week," 715. 
Baby Bonds, 16. Excess Profits Tax, 5. 
Banks, 10, 12, 7 1 ‘, 16. E-xchanges,6. 
Borrowing, 11, ) Face Value, 9. 
pea é, 3 First 3‘5 Bonds, 4, 5 6,7,3. 
Coupon 13, 15 Free Safekeeping, 11. 


Dates of} iaturity. 4,8. Future Value, 9, id. 
Datesof Red'm ‘tion, 5,8. Germany, War ‘with, 3, 6. 
Dates of Interest, 7.5.17 Higher Rates, 6, 7. 

ete. 


John Muir & (. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conan. 

Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 











Successful Farming advertisements 
have an educational value. Read them. 








AUNTY HOPEFUL ON GIVING 


“Isn’t it just wonderful,” said 
Aunty Hopeful to “Ma” Harri- 
man, as the latter settled herself 
in one of Aunty’s easy chairs, 
“how folks is learnin’ to give for 
one thing and another in these war times! 
One doesn’t any more than put one’s pock- 
etbook on the clock shelf than someone’s 
at the door beggin’ you to take it down 
ind contribute whatever may be left 
in it to something else. It wouldn’t have 
been possible a few years back to have 
come to people so often, but war times is 
teachin’ folks that givin’ is the very least 
that most of ’em can be expected to do. 
Those of us who can’t go to the trenches 
has got to do all we can for them that does. 

“There is them as have yet to under- 
stand all this,’ continued Aunty. ‘‘The 
other day Penelope Appleblossom stepped 
up to Hester Buttermore in my hearin’ 
and asked her to make a contrubution for 
the Y. W. C. A. Hostess Camps. You 
know as well as I do that askin’ money 
of Hester is about the easiest way there 
is of makin’ right sure you're goin’ to feel 
mighty uncomfortable in a very few mom- 
ents. Well, I saw it comin’ for Penelope, 
ind as she’s such a shrinkin’ young thing, 
| made it my business to edge up into the 
conversation. Hester had already put on 
2 facial expression such as she gets out 
when she surmises it’s a book agent who 
has rung her door bell, but when she saw 
me pullin’ up along side she tried to conceal 
her real feelin’s. So she opened her pocket 
book and sort of grudgin’ like handed Pen- 
elope a quarter, sayin’, ‘I suppose you've 
heard that the Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver?” ‘Yes, Hester,’ says I, breakin’ 
right in real impolite, ‘that’s as true as 
gospel, and it’s also true’, says I, ‘that the 
least some folks gives the more cheerfully 
they gives it’. Hester colored clear up to 
the roots of her hair and then she exploded 
Naturally, | was the one who came in for 
the benediction instead of Penelope. 

“T don’t think it’s worth while to repeat 
what she said. Besides, I never was much 
of a hand to remember what folks say— 
especially if they say it in a fit of temper. 
But I told Hester I had half a mind to 
report her to the authorities on suspicion 
of bein’ @ friend of the Kaiser. Anyone 
who’s got the money that Hester Butter- 
more has got can’t afford to let their patri- 
otism be of the twenty-five cent kind. 
Most folks is givin’ and givin’—and then 
givin’ some more! And the glorious part 
of it is that they’re appreciatin’ the oppor- 
tunity that their givin’ gives ’em of bein’ 
really helpful.”’—0O. C. 


FRESHENING THE LINOLEUM 

When linoleum becomes dull, it may be 
freshened by giving it a coat of linseed oil 
and paraffin. A small amount of paraffin 
will suffice. Heat the oil and paraffin 
together till very hot or next to boiling 
(it boils over easily) and apply while hot 
with a brush. Use only enough to cover 
the surface, and when finished wipe it off 
dry with a cloth. 

To treat linoleum to prevent dust and 
frequent cleaning, go over it occasionally 
with a cloth or small mop made for the 
purpose, dipped in linseed oil or the oil 
that drips from the cream separator is 
fine for this purpose, and as this oil can- 
not be utilized for the separator again, it 
is really an economy to use it for the 
linoleum as it keeps it looking bright 
ind new besides preserving it and length- 
ening its usefulness. Do not put on 
enough to give the linoleum a greasy 
look, simply wipe it over with a cloth 
moistened in the oil. 

Linoleum may be varnished to length- 
en its durability. When this is done, 
the linoleum should first be well cleaned 
ind dried, then the varnish should be 
applied very evenly to avoid spots. 
Mrs. C. B. W. 
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from a Curtis home 

book, have your dealer 
furnishCuRf1S Woodwork, 
choose a reliable contractor 
—do these things and you 
will have a better built 
home. 

To select a plan, send 
the coupon to us, and we 
will send you your choice 
of home books, free. 

Inthe meantime go to a Curtis dealer. 
He can advise you about your plans and 
choice of material. He can give you 
estimates of the cost. He can show you 
abig Curtis catalog filled to bursting 
with designs of 


CurtiS 
WOODWORK 


“*The Permanent Farnitare for Your Home’’ 


S‘ LECT your plan 


Most of the designs in that catalog are Curtis 
Standard Designs. The advantages of selecting 
Standard Designs of CuRf1G Woodwork are 
obvious. They are properly designed to make 
your home beautiful, comfortable, and conve- 
nient. They are made of carefully selected 
wood by accurate machines and skilled workers 
who are not hurried as they might be in get- 
ting out special orders. 

Curtis Standard Designs are made ir, quanti- 
ties large enough to make them less in price 
than woodwork of equal quality made to order. 
They can be secured through your dealer 
promptly. Every piece is stamped with Cukt1§ 
after it has passed final inspection. Look for 
that mark on each piece, from basement win- 
dow to attic door, that goes into your home. 
Back of that mark are over fifty years of experi- 
ence and improvements in woodwork develop- 
ment. 


The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau 


1655-1755 South Second Street, Clinton, lowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Clinton, lewa Lincela, Neb. Minneapolis 
Oklahoma City Sioux City, lowa Dayton, Ohio 
Wausau, Wis. Topeka, Kan. Chicago 
Detroit Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 


The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee 
complete satisfactiog-to its users. 
“We're not satisfied unless you are.” 





The house that is shown above is the 
“ Marilla,” from our home book —“Better 
Built Homes,” Vol. IIIl—which shows 
homes costing $3150 or more. 

“Better Built Homes,” Vol. Il—shows 





Build Now— 
It’s Good Business 


In war, as in times of 
peace, there are three 
essentials to life—food, 
clothing, and shelter 
People who are suffi- 
ciently fed, proper! 
clothed, well - housed, 
do more and better 
work. And to win the 
war, we must produc: 
more. 

If your family should 
have a better home 
why not build it now? 
You can now buy over 
twice as much building 
material with your farm 
products as you could 
four years ago; Curtis 
Standard Designs cost 
no more now than 
special woodwork cost 
“ before the war.” 




















THE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREAU 
1655-1755 South Second Street, Clinton, lewa 


Without obligation, please send me 


homes costing $3150 and under. Mark your Name.............. i 

choice on the coupon and mail it to us. . 

The book is free. R. F. D. Fe ihnctceeccieniitts 
| EE ee ae - 
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A FARM WIFE’S EXPERIENCES 


By HOPE IRVING 


} 





=, a A &. flew around in fear and consternation, 
4 Sar / %& | | trying to look cheerful. We managed to 
-: iF CS — ia e7 calm down enough to retire for a few hours 
yl a : aS, | of sweet repose, after setting our alarm 
i Ma ~ o< : ; 
e Py Yea clock to arouse us at four o'clock. But 
; -_— { 2 ilackaday, never a sound did we hear until 
; : ”~ > 

aos = the fireman blew an angry blast on his 
p \ whistle for breakfast. Then such a con- 
eS Fe fusion. Our bemuddled brains could not 
figure out just what had struck us 
| Watson was so rattled that he just did not 
NE does not have to read Whittier's | KBow how to get into his trousecs.. Such 1 
“Snow Bound,” this winter. All| {U4TY'™S % ge nn Se Sear 
‘ ; , hearty impatient men, and only one pair 

one has to do is to look out ot the rm. 
Then we had 


window and think things. In the case of 
the man with the snow shovel, the things 
he thinks might not look well in print, 
for according to his standard there 
much too much of “‘the beautiful 

Such a cold stormy January, the window | 
s covered with frost, making one feel | 


18 


pant 
so shut i and isolated It makes us| 
realize in a mild degree what hardships 


the pioneers had to endure, and we are| 


stirred with a feeling of admiration for | 
, 








he etured. nalities that made . atic . . 
the way and blaze the trail for our gen- capacity gauged about right and know 
eration Thev were the sowers; we are| what foods are most welcome and fillin’. 
the reapers Doesn't Rubber On the Line 

Altho we live in a Dane neighborhood, 


I suggested to Watson that next winter 
we hibernate during January and February 
and I figured that by putting time locks 
machinery I would invent, the 
«k could be fed and watered and bedded 
1 most efficient way, while we 


Some 


on 
dow 


nh in 


| 
slept the sleep of the just, thereby saving | 
our feed and fuel. But the gude mon, of | 
course, threw cold water on my plans by | 
saving it would be che iper to hire aman to 
tend the stock than it would be to buy the | 
machinery (s a hired man would prob- | 
al not 1 self feeder, it would fall to| 


y lot to provide five hearty meals a day | 
for his cons lmuption and as ] don t propose | 
to let Watson hibe rnate rlone we dropped 


the sul) t 


yen 
‘ 


just as well hibernate, 
o be of the eggless var- | 
In spite of my coaxing | 
and reasoning and them that 
the ire not earning Tt ir board and keep, | 
they turn a deaf ear upon my pleadings, 
defy and refuse to do their duty in 
performing their mission in life. But we 


hens might 


is They seem t 
this winter 


too, 
ety 


twitting 


me 


, there are few words besides yea and nay 


|warms the heart of the stranger with a 
ifeeling of fellowship and good will that 


| premises like an invading army, while we 


of inefficient hands to do it 
a snow storm and blizzard all day, which 
made it hard for the men to work, but 
they stuck at it until they finished. Unex- 
pected company had lowered my supply 
lof bread and I did not know just New 
much food a crew of hungry threshers 
| would consume, so I had to bake hot bak- 
} ing powder biscuits three times. Verily, 
I sped the parting guests that day. But 
one can get used to anything, even the 
threshers, and their coming now finds me 


that | understand, so we do not have a 
telephone, since it would be very unsatis- 
factory and tantalizing to “rubber” on 
the line and be able to glean but a very 
little mite of the neighborhood gossip to 
pay for my labor of listening. Most men 
agree that one tongue is enough for a 
woman, so I try to use the one | have to 
good advantage if not constantly. I have 
often regretted that I and Watson did not 
know a secret language for there are times 
when I wish to savy things for his ears 
alone, especially when there is much com- 
pany and little cake, and it would be such 
a relief to tell him forcibly not to urge a 
second helping of ice cream when the freez- 
er is empty. But a smile and a hearty 
handshake have a universal language that 


needs no interpretation 

We have rejoiced often that our pilgrim- 
age in search of a new home led us to a 
community of kind and accommodating 
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Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
a ~ and twinge, she 
used to go to the mustard 
pot and make a mustard 

laster. Now she goes to 

usterole and gets relief, 
but does without the blister 
and the plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 

entle tingle, then the de- 
ightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 


shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 


twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

















The biggest, fastest, 
Snappiest sellers in the 
world. A big box of the finest 
Toilet Soaps, and give a pair of 
Patented Tension Shears free with 
each sale. Hundreds of other Big 


Snaps. Makes selling easy. Beginners 
cleaning up $5 to $6 a day Start while 
new. Outit furnished free. Write today. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 2495 3rd St. CINCINNATI, 0. 


—— 
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canm v all own Lady |! . gore 80 we neighbors who have made us welesinn to 
muss 5 id our peac nd _ os time | our new home land by many little acts of 
intil Biddy re lizes he r re sponsi ili Ys and kindness and good will. Three years have | 
meanwhile try to cu i ite - ; 1OF | passed aimee | came te my hew Wie as 
Phang ag : P — 1 yp. brie wi }a daughter of the soil and while I still feel 
= gi ey he Sasi live ’ | like a round peg » square hole, as far 
po Sp A otning |as being a success in my work, yet I have 

Old Man Winter, fold vour white found the truth in the saying that “Happi- 

” : ol make © for the | Bess lies within « irselves, and am more 
a with her beautiful | CO®t nted with my life. Having the posi- | 
, a he rmful of buds to tion of Farmer’s Wife thrust upon me, 1} 
. . : ke gar reaize that I would be more of a success 

: are | and honor to the position ui [ had been 

bs ps is “| born and bred for the life or had even 
An Invading Army ; hieve d for the honor from a ! ve of na- 

e face of ture and a longing to get back to the soil. 

‘ bh = the smile There are times when my eyes long to 
‘ > nd we farm- | behold the lights of the city, my feet itch 
( \ gf in er in- | to trod its p ved strects with the erowdsof 
‘ of the t | ear a com-| | ippy pleasure seekers,. my arms vearn to 
F ne tall out | be loaded down with bundles from the 

Ke Sia t bystander | bargain counters, my nose longs to smell | 

~ were t iw of some] the smells of the t st ops,’ and my } 

, | talk about | mouth waters to taste of the fluffy little | 
long t vy have had nothings of food passed out to the hungry | 

fed th nd “how | Seekers 

f | iv lup by wor -| But I manage to quell : | such longings | 

\ n next. My first | and put my mind on the pleasures of home 

t! \ one to | life, for verily, “home is where the heart 

> I | tl came | is.”” and I have been busy trving to make 

On r i ght have|our home comfortable and I found out 

ly lu that only a few dollars were needed to 

I the NM they bore | make it attractive as well 
i cm ym of our! One round dollar judiciously expended 





MAIL YOUR KODAK FILMS TO 


—-" MATL ORDER 
KODAK FINISHING 
wghest Grade of Work 
— wa 


G 


HUNTER - ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Our Specs 
the Meddie Weer Moderate Prices en 
Service SEND FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 








WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
A GROCERY STORE? Let us tell you 


how you can 

OUR PROPOSITION handle Flour, Canned Goods 

Provisions, an entire line of 

is BETTER aroceries, as wellas Paints, Roofing. Stock 

Foods, Automobile and Machinery Oile 

and Greases. No rent to pay. No‘ ovestmentin stock. Laree 

orders taken from samp eedand 

Selling experience not nee: Very profitable work for “work 

ers.’ Address HITCHCOCK - 201, Chicago, tlt. 
REFERENCE: at avy bank or express c . 


proven goalit ¥ 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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CARUSO 


Their Genius 
made them great~ 
The Victrola 


Mankind loves to crown a Genius. 


them immortal 


The artists 





f 


GALLI’CURCI 


FARRAR 


PADEREWSK! 


whose portraits appear here have won the ap- 
plause and affection of the public for the beauty, 
the comfort, the entertainment, and the uplift of 
their matchless art, as expressed upon the stage 
and to that far vaster, world-wide audience wt 
knows them by their Victor Records. As long as 


MUMANN-HE! 


there are ears to hear, their Victor Records will 


preserve their living, breathing emotions, their in- 
fectious laughter,the exquisite, tremulous notesof 


their inspired instruments. Their art cannot die. 
Write to us for the Victor Record catalog—the most complete catalog of 
music in all the world—and we will also send you the name and address of 


the nearest Victor dealer. 


He will gladly play for you any Victor Records 


by the world’s greatest artists, and demonstrate the various styles of the 
ictor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture 


Records. 


= 
~ 
> 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


MAATINELLI 


MERBERT SCHA HEI 








changed my ugly brown kitchen walls and 
smoked ceiling into a fit abiding place and 
neat looking room. I chose a tan paper as 
it does not show smoke and instead of 
buying a border, I cut one of the stripes 
from the paper and it made a neat and 
pretty finish, having the appearance of 
moulding. 

{s we do our own papering, it did not 
cost much to change all our walls and 


what a difference it made in appearance. | 


We hope this year to be able to change 
the faded blue dress of our house for a new 
white raiment with green trimmings and 


will rejoice indeed when the change is | 


made. 
Poor Worm Eaton Don 
Can any one of the readers of this 
magazine come to my aid by suggesting a 
sure cure for worms in a dog without 
killing the dog? I have a good faithful 
worm eaten dog ‘‘Don’’ who has been a 
patient sufferer for months in spite of my 
applying numerous remedies. First I 
served a mild injunction on the worms by 
way of worm seed, but alas, it simply 
served as a tonic for Don's appetite. Then 
I tried another remedy, but still he waxed 
thinner while his appetite increased with 
renewed vigor. Even after putting him in 





the veterinarian’s care and having notices 
and injunctions served upon them, the 
worms are still thriving and are destroying 
| Don’s substance with riotous living. I am 
| afraid they will consume him in time and 
'I won’t have a- dog to scare away the 
tramps, and give a warning bark when un- 
éxpected company drives up the lane, 
giving me time to change my apron and 
cap before I go forth to welcome my 
guests, exclaiming as the old lady did, in 
|a like predicament, “Why didn’t you let 
me know you was coming, so 1 could 
throw up a mess of biscuits.” 
“Preparedness” in this neighborhood is 
not only a necessity, but is classed with 
the other virtues, for hospitality spells 
lunch, so it behooves one not to let their 
j}cupboard get in the condition of Old 
| Mother Hubbard’s, and I, like my good 
Dane friends, grasp the coffee pot in one 
hand, while I extend the other in welcome. 
Life on a farm, as elsewhere, is like the 
game of teeter-totter. We all have our 
ups and downs, while the Goddess of Suc- 
cess sits on the end o1 the board and serves 
as the balance. During our sojourn here, 
there have been times when we seemingly 
were upward bound toward Success as a 











reward for our labors, and generally such 





feelings of happiness were usually follow ed 
by a feeling of despair as a downward 
sweep of our fortune brought us to earth 
again, and made us realize the truth in the 
saying, ‘“Those who have must lose.”’ 
feel that we are fairly prosperous, for I 
no longer have to create a sensation by 
driving poor old Hankey-Pankey to town 
hitched to the one-horse shay, that 
threatened to share the same end as the 
famous one-horse shay of immortal fame. 
One dark cloud of sorrow has enfolded 
me the last year, the passing on of my 
mother, who now lies covered with a 
mantle of snow, a fit emblem of the beauty 
and purity of her life, and we, her children, 
echo the words of Kate Douglas Wiggins: 
“Most of all the beautiful things in Life, 
come by two’s and three’s, by dozens and 
hundreds. Plenty of roses and stars, sun- 
sets, rainbows, brothers and sisters, but 
only one mother in all the wide world.” 


THOSE ODOROUS VEGETABLES 

When draining boiled vegetables hav- 
ing a strong odor such as onions, turntps 
or cabbage, drain into a pan of cold water 
and the steam will not rise, filling the 
house with the disagreeable odor.—A. 
M. A. 
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FURNISHING THE FARMHOUSE 


By HELEN BOWEN 




















HERI] begin by study- 
io , ing what you 
stvle ol have in the room 
furniture all that you do not 
papers 1d want to change, | 
household good such as the wood | 
of ill 801 work, and then 
offered for sal try samples of 
nowadays, tha different colors 
it is no easy with it until you 
thing to select get a combina- 
those which it tion that satis- 
will be a _ per- fies you. 
manent pleasure The next is to} 
to live with. One decide on the 
is very likely to combination of 
he attracted bi Curves ornamentation compared with a rocker plain and pat- 
of good lines and design 
Borne novel or terned surfaces. 
fancy article Remember that 
that will soon become an eyesore, or toj}everything that has a pattern needs a 
choose something that is good in itself] plain surface next to it to bring out the 
but does not go with the things it is to be| beauty of the pattern. If your curtains | 
used with Chere is, however, as much | are figured your walls should be plain, if | 
difference in styles of design as in breeds|the walls are figured, the curt: wt plain. 
of horse nd different kinds suit different | Pictures need simple frames and plain | 
piaces and uses or nearly plain walls. It is better to have 
You don't choose either « race horse or | more plain than figured surface in a room, 
a Percheron for uly roadwork, and so] particularly a living or dining-room, and 
for steady everyday home use you want] to select the patterns with great care so 
tl that are neither too delicate nor they will give constant pleasure to the eye. 
too sive lhe eye can soon be trained | It is always a good plan to have a sample | 
to select the articles that combine sturdi-| pinned on the wall for several days if one | 
ne gr just as a good roadster} can, and study it for its own design and | 
do NI 1 modern furniture, especially | coloring, its harmony with its surroundings | 
a r priced piece s clumsy as | and the way it looks by artificial light as | 
r, and for the same reason; it Is} well as daylight. The last point is espec- 
ove th bulging curves and glued-on | ially important with wall paper, for some 
‘ i d of being strong with| shades that look well in daytime are 
proportioned frame. An] gloomy by lamplight. Most wall paper 
‘ ge modern Morris} dealers are willing to let you have samples 
‘ r which has lost all the shapely mus-| a few days, especially in their dull season. | 
‘ rength of William Morris's design Another point to remember in selecting | 
without ¢ ng anyth n strength or] patterned materials is that small figures 
by ty ire best for small rooms, large ones being 
\ piece irniture 3 | designed | suitable only for large rooms. This is par- | 
1 well mack s valuable in the house | ticularly true of wall papers, a plain or 
pedigreed stock is in the barn. It will] small-patterned surface making the room 
i wear and tear, is a constant pleasure jlook larger by making the wall seem | 
tot < i can be handed down from | farther away 
eratior lhe farmhouses In following issues we will have articles by this 
‘ | i IS centuries in this | author giv good suggestions in selecting furnish- 
’ e countries of Europe | iD r living r dining-room and bed-room 
fur ed vi | s which were the | ~~ 
~ rlcne net ss maeh| A COUNTRY MOTHERS’ CLUB 
associations as for | Three years ago we started a Mothers’ 
‘ design and worl -man-| Club in this township and thru it we have 
| en ng re sched | done so much for the women of this com- 
le lin those centuries which was | 4aunity that I would like to tell other 
I cd in tl 19th century \¢{ country women about it 
th s being revived and there We live ten miles from a small town and 
i P ght ne knows | Six milésefrom station with two stores | 
} ~ s ind a post offices mo \ yu see we are purely | 
t rural club 
( ng : ! that We meet the first Thursday of every | 
grace a pending | month at the homes of the club members 
} hon o nents | nd take our babies along None of us 
R od pr rti | ive more than an eighth grade education, 
, hall luster t v so we don’t take up such subjects as Rus- 
\I i “Arts) sian musie or Italian Art, but we de- 
i ( I a cided from the first to have our programs 
ngular for Ps helpful as possible These are some of 
r cor eatthe topies we have discussed; sanitary | 
} home 8, cooperating WV ith the teacher, deal- 
“ Ling with disobedience, the school girl’s | 
sil rugs,| clothes, the new baby, preventive dis- 
i ma i8es Of childret 
| inf Ow programs follow this order: Club 
' sithvmna. “Blest Be The Tie That Binds’’ 
i | ed Response to roll cal either related to the 
\ h rao opie or season, and ranging from school 
r mind of how4 lunches house cleaning helps. Read- 
rk t rd|ing of magazine articles bearing on the 
| ‘ f i are starting in to | topie by two or more club members. Then 
f ‘ v, but the re-[ 1 discussion in which all participate. Oc- 
good you do i sionally we have a party and invite the 
g tl est wha uu} men to meet with us. Such meetings are 
nd ge Z ner ngs as you can. | beld in the evening while our regular meet- 
O f the first things to do in making | ings begin at two o'clock in the afternoon 
ire is to decide what When the club was organized very few of 
i want to use. and the exact] the members had the courage to read or 
we color \ good way is to! discuss the articles read at a meeting. 
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Wood 
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Soft Coal 











No need to buy “sky - bigh 
priced” hard coal for ¢his 
range. Itis built especially 
to work fine with soft coal 
or wood, or any kind of 
fuel that is easiest 
for you to obtain. 
















Buy Your 
Range 
at Money- 
Saving 
Wholesale 
PRICES! 


300,000 custom- 
ers like our 
way of doing 
business. We 
save them the 
unnecessary prof- 
its that the ordinary 
way of buying in- 
volves. They deal 
direct with our factory—buy at 
wholesale prices. 


Investigate—Write Today. Our cata- 
log explains everything—gives whole- 
sale prices, tells about trial offer, 
explains cash or easy payment plan. 
Remen:ber— We Pay Freight. Ask 
for Catalog No. 289. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE Co. 


Manufacturers 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


We manufacture Stoves, Ranges, Gas 
Ranges, Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces, 
All Metal White Enamel Kitchen 
Kabinets and Tables 


yX Kalamazeo 
wet Direct to You 
























HEATING IRON 


A PLEASURE 
Proved the **World's 
Best™’ by over 850,000 
satisfied users. No hot 
stove—no drudgery. 
Heat regulated instant- 
— y. Better, easier ironing 

in half sae time at half the 
cost. Nickel plated. 

AGENTS MEN AND WOMEN 
$30 ‘to. $50 Weekly 
No experience needed. Allor part time. Positively the 
easiest, factest_selling, Lowest Priced and best known 
fron made. Liberal ‘Terms. Exclusive territory. 
Sample Outfit Free to workers. Write today. 


Monitor Sad tron Co., 946 Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0. 


National Aluminum Shoes ee. 


For Dry Feet—Saving—Comfort 
Outwear several! pairs of all-ieather, rubber or wood 
gole boots or shoes. Rust- f. water-proof, kee 
feet dry, warm, comfortable. For farm, rail 
factory or mine. Easy walking, noiseless, fit fine. 
Removable friction taps easily replaced at small cost, 
take up wear, prevent slipping. Removable cushion 
felt soles, best leather uppe rs. GUARANTEEDbreak- 

roof bottoms. Thousands of delighted users. Money 

k if not satisfied. Free catalog gives prices on ai) 

styles and heights. 


National Aluminum Shoe Co. am 
——s 


MONITOR 































WHAT you geyaes. | yd 
be valuab’ Wri at- 
torney’s fee until t > ‘al a | ™*." 882 
“Inventor's Guide” Free. FRANKLIN H. 
HOUGH. 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C 


ATENT 
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But we made a rule that each member 
ehould prepare a program in her turn, and 
ach must do her part in the program 
when called upon. Now, after three years, 
any one of our sixteen is able to take any 
part in the program that is assigned to her. 

Together with our local Farmers’ 
Club we have held two very successful 
township fairs and are looking forward to 
a “bigger and better” fair for the coming 
fall. We feel that we have helped a great 
deal in developing the community spirit 
in our locality. 

As individuals we take a more intelligent 
interest in the affairs of our community, 
and as a result of that interest, we read 
more and know more about the affairs of 
the day. We never used to subscribe for 
women’s magazines because we thought 
we had no time to read them. Now some 
of us find time to read several magazines 
without neglecting any of our home 
duties. 

We are better mothers because we have 
learned that to feed and clothe and keep a 
child clean is not our whole duty to that 
child. We are better housekeepers be- 
cause we have a better idea of what a 
home really should be, not only “swept 
and garnished”, but a home in the true 
sense of the word. Instead of each having 
to work her plans out alone, our actual 
hours of work are shortened by all the 
labor saving devices known to sixteen 
housekeepers. Whenever any member | 
tries out a new device she reports the re- 
sult, favorable or otherwise, to the club. 

But, best of all, we have learned to 
think, an achievement that shows in| 
whatever we do and will leave its impress 
upon our community after we are gone.— 


ee 


CHANCE COOKERY 

With some, it seems to be a matter of 
pride to boast that they “just cook by 
guess and generally have good luck.” 

The assertion may be entirely true for 
it is possible to become so experienced 
in the handling of food stuffs, and partic- 
ularly baking materials, as to know by | 
sight or touch when things are about | 
right, but even then, for more than one 
reason, it seems a little better to be exact | 
in measurements. 

Results are certainly more sure, and 
one would rather not have to apologize 
even to herself for a dish that her care- 
lessness spoiled. It takes only a little 
too much soda to make a product yellow, 
a little too much baking powder to make | 
it bitter, and not quite enough of either | 
to make it heavy. A trifle too much or 
too little sugar, shortening or flour will 
make a gake heavy , tough, tasteless or too 
soft, and so it goes. 

When the Domestic Science teacher | 
of the Short Course said casually, “two 
teaspoons of baking powder to each cup | 
of flour,” her class of one hundred “ex- 
perienced cooks” gasped as one woman 
and one hundred shocked eyes exchanged 
the wireless, “Too much! I never use 
more than one.” 

But when the demonstrator came to 
measure her baking powder and the class 
found that her teaspoons meant tea- 
spoons leveled off with a knife it re- 
laxed, realizing that she would have no 
more, and perhaps not as much, baking 
powder as they with their one rounded or 
heaping spoonful, for that sort measures 
anywhere from two level spoonfuls up. 

Even if this guesswork seems to be 
wholly successful with us, our girls 
should not be burdened with it. It 
does not take many failures to wound | 
and discourage some young girls and | 
the most courageous of them prefer suc- | 
cesses. Modern, reliable, recipes call for 
level measurements. In giving your old 
standbys to your girls make them over to 
fit the same requirements and have them 
accompanied by a graduated measuring | 
cup and regulation spoons.—Mrs. F. N. 


i ore By 
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mE 
OSIERY of splendid wear- W 


ing qualities—better values thanever 
—it is the duty of the women in every 
family to know the advantage of buying 


DURABLE 
One of tie my | DURHAM HOSIERY 








taney” meng FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
DURHAM Hosiery. Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
BANNER Hosiery for work or play or dress—good looking 
A stylish medium and a real economy. Heels, soles and toes are strongly 


weight stocking for all reinforced; legs are full length; tops are wide, elastic and 


pase <evene ound strong; feet and toes are smooth, seamless and even; 
gam, tslo-Geich, With colors won't fade; sizes are correctly marked. 

its wide elastic top, Ask for Durablee DURHAM Hosiery at your favorite 
strongly double rein- store. Buy it for every member of the family. Prices 


forced “heels and ‘toes I 15¢, 19c, 25 and 35c pair. 


smooth, seamless Pr : . , ‘ 
and even feet and toes, Women’s silk-mercerized hosiery (Carrolina) with 
this stocking can be patented anti-run stitch, 35c; men’s silk-mercerized 


worn with satiation | socks (1700 G. S.), 25c. 


women. Black end Write for Booklet showing all styles with descriptions. 
White DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 


Price 25c pair 


25¢ QUAKER OATS 18 


Save on groceries! Buy direct at rock-bottom prices! Buy the best. Use it with care. Don’t 
horde. Order oncea month. Save Wheat, Sugar and Meat. These bargains are only a few of 
the hundreds in our Big Grocery Bargain Catalog. Send a trial order from this list today. If you 
are not satisfied we wil] return your money. Economize! This is your big chance. Order at once. 

















Usual Price Our Price Usual Price Our Price 
-25 Quaker Oats, family size pkg..... 18 «18 New Prunes, 30-40 size, 5 Ibs..... .71 

40 Coffee, fresh roasted, 5 Be.ceasve GS 35 a Style W a or hes in de- a 
e - wore . iclous SYTUP, NO. SF CAM...«ccere ~*~ 

12 Large Ivory Soap, 3 bars... —— 26 «15 Karo Syrup, Blue Label, can.... .10 
80 Tea, English Breakfast Gun- 30 Pure Apple Butter, 14 oz ur e 
_ a : ° API itter, E. JaT.csse of 

powder, Uncolored Japan, Ib. .. 61 15 Fancy Head Rice, uncoated, Ib.... Al 

.50 Grenco Brand Pure Vanilla Ext., .10 Fould’s Spaghetti, large size pkg.. .07 
@ GM BOC ccceccecsevoces «see 40 a Geese: FW Gis cin cccaecesaseud 74 

AS Aunt Jemima Pancake Fiour..... ll .50.Glenco Brand Pure Bkg. Pdr.1lb. . .38 


Sugar and Flour at government prices, in reasonable quantities 


HAFT-GREEN & CO., Dept. 3523213-223 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Mlinois | 


What 15¢ ern: You ‘tre’ Nation’s Capital 


the Pathfinder, is the The litde matter of ASe¢ in stamps or coin will bring you the Path- 

mene Ap - ty history eS coles finder 323 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, 
je at this world capital. The Pathfinder’s| ” iblished at the Nation's center,for the Nation; a paper that prints 
illustrated weekly review gives a clear, im- | 2!! the news of the world and tells the truth and only the truth ; now 
partial and correct diagnosis public affairs in its 2$@ year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; 


ests but §$1a year. If you want to keep posted on what is gving 
on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your 
means. If you wanta paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is your Ifyou 
would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 4S to show that you mightlike ha 


, and we will send the Pathfinders on probation 13 weeks 2 
he 15c dees not repay oad we sooateden seosatia sendin THE PATHFINDER, Box 21 Washington, D.C 
The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years of work and 
study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated by experts in their line. 








































—for it you plan and 
work. Good Teeth 
—Good Health “Gig 


you to do both bet 


ter. Use and have 


your family use 


Good Teeth 

mean better diges- 

1, better nourishment 

and better health. Use 
Colgate’s tw ik ea day and 


visit your dentist twice a 


year to keep teeth clean, 


sound and good to look at. 


Colg Ribbon Dental 
Cream cleans the teeth— 
} 


thoroughly and 


rate’s 


safely. It 
an economical 


should 


is sold at 
price. You, too, 
use it. 

Sold everywhere, or a 

trial tube sent for 6c in 
Ask for the in- 
klet, ** Bring- 
ing up the Teeth.’’ 


COLGATE & Co. 
Dept. 87 
199 Fulton St. New York 


st Amps. 


structive boo 
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Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 4522 Factories Bidg.. Toledo 


Serve by Saving. 
vegetables and meats. 
nothing go to waste. 
mouthful is rreere—~ 
The w poder rft 
Steam Pr 
work Quick 
ege. Cans anyt 
‘ — : big profits. 


. simple 
a id easy. Preve 
a 

Home o 


: Welt tef « FREE catalog. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


814 Spring St. 


GLUE 


with ee OF iT 


Rot inson M4 olding Rath Tub. 
c ostal 





easily made. Write for free wb 


Can fruits, 


“NATIONAL” 
ssure Canper makes this 
nts epoil- 
hing In one oO 

tit $18, 
al outfits up te "$2,000. 


MANDY 
TUBsES 


eres 's 


no plumbing, little water. 
», folds inte email roll 
r than 





| normal child. 


| milk. 
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“Mary Jensen says you have a table of 
the average weights and measures of a| 


Can you tell me if my little 
girl is too small for her age? She is not 
nearly as large as Billy Boy and he is only 
a month older.” It was Mrs. Morris 
talking as she sat beside Helen at the Baby 
( ‘lub. 

“Girls are usually smaller than boys bu 
the important point with any child is to 
keep up the proper proportion of weight 
and height. | cannot remember what the | 
average girl should measure at that age, 
but she looks a little under weight. We 
are going to have all the babies tested at 
the next meeting so you had better bring 
her,”’ said Helen going on with her knit- 
ting. 

“She is thin right now. I wonder if it 
is because we are not giving her so much 
When the price went up we just 
We simply can- 


had to cut on quantity. 
they 


not afford to give the children al 
want.” 
“Oh, Mrs. Morris you should economize 
on something else besides milk.” 
“T don’t know what it would be.” 
“But your baby had on a pretty new} 
coat and hood today.” 
“Yes, but she needed the coat and hood. | 
' 
| 





Her old one was too shabby to be seen. 
“IT hope you won't be offended when I 
say that it seems to me you have a wrong 


sense of values. Milk is a necessary fc 


| for a child and the proper develop:nent of | 


a child's body is dependent upon the food 
it takes. Billy Boy is wearing his old 
coat because we think he must have all the 


| milk and eggs he needs as long as they are | 


'obtainable at any 


EEE there is not enough for all. 


|: 





rice. 
John says meatless days are pretty 
frequent at our house and he has nearly 
forgotten what white bread looks like but 
the boy must have his quart of milk a day 
in some form and eggs at least four times | 


1 week. | 


It seems to me that one of the worst | 
results of this dreadful war is the number 
of under-novrished children growing: up 
who will not be very well equipped phy- 
sically to carry the double burden of up- 
building the world and paying the war 
debts that are being thrust upon them.” 

“T never thought about the 1a ck of cer- 
tain foods doing a child permanent harm.”’ 

“You ought to talk to nurse Atkins. 
She said the other day that the improper 
feeding of children is largely vempenalahe 
for the many exemptions from the army 
because of physical disability. Even flat 
feet is attributable to the lack of mineral 
in the diet.” 

“Do you think it would be all right to 
give the children skimmilk?”’ 

“Yes, providing enough fats are supplied 
in some other form, but a child must have | 
fats the same as a grown person and for Re 
young children cream is the most easily 
digested form in which fat can be given.” | 

“I suppose adults could do without 
cream in their coffee and give it to the 
children.” 

“Of course they 


and should if 
We should not 
adults with a 


could 


rob the baby to supply 
luxury.” 

“What ails the Martin baby? It has 
such a queer box shaped head and is so 
slow to walk.” 

“My doctor says that baby has rickets 
= that it is caused by malnutrition. 

You see its food did not provide sufficient 
| bone buile ling material and so the bones 
are soft 

“Do you think its head will ever be a 
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Bake a 


War Pie 


You bake it with 
NO TOP CRUST— 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“*Like Mother Used to Make’’ 
And half the flour, 
shortening, labor and 


expense YOU SAVE, 
as the U. S. Food 


Pe== Administration 
recommends. 

>| Also try a pie crust with 
whole wheat or rye flour. 
Use NONE SUCH for 


mera re 
NoNE SUC! 


MINCE ME. at] 
Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 


Rugs ana Old Clothing 
We Dye Them and Weave 


See Rugs 


your regular pies, cakes, 
puddings, and cookies. 










: ete Sr in your old car- 
: and old clothing, no matter 
a and make you anew 

a eteatigied, Le ee yh 4 

very order 





>» rugat 


~ colors, liberal ght payment 
offer ont Lh oe 


ag ye 


Beacon > FREE 


Te, wee m8 Your Home Like Day. 

Candie Power Incandescent 
co white light from (kerosene) coal 
oll. Beats either gas o ; electr icity. 
COST ONLY 1 CENT FOR C HOURS 
We want one person in each locality to 
whom We can refer new customers Take 
advantage of our Special Offer to secure 
Write 









| SOME SUPPLY co. y 73 Home Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


POWER WASHER 


Swinging Wringer. Washes dirtiest 
clothes nice and clean by Engine or 
Motor. Can be used by hand. 5 styles. 
Absolute satisfaction Guaranteed, 


326.1 85 fier a IY PRICES 
Re ponte 






WH. Write 
og today. 









tricity or 
Delights every user 
stots. 


DONT PAY BIG PRICES 


aes auerns 
io yates per tb. 


We P aia EXPRESS rH "FREIGHT 
Vy rape Lo GooD ‘COFFEE 


OFFEE CO. bat IstliCoffees 
Devt. 10, 2856.67 W. ba foeSpecialint 


- More than SOD 060 Paes families 
read Successful Farming every month 
of the year. 

















“Yes, in time, he says, providing the 
child’s digestion improves with the rigid 
dietary he has prescribed, but it is so much 
easier to keep a child well than to over- 
come such a condition.” 

“I would think so but most of us know 
nething about food values.” 

“If you are interested you can learn con- 
siderable from miscellaneous articles pub- 


lished in the magazines and the Agricul-| 


tural Bureau, Washington, D. C., will 


send 


you free of charge some valuable 

pamphlets on the comparative values of 
foods.”? 

When you economize: 

Don’t cut on the milk supply 

Don't leave eggs out of the children’s 
aietary. 

Don't rob the baby for cream in your 
coffee. 

Don’t raise under-nourished babies. 
It won't pay. 


Weights and measurements of average 
girl six to eighteen months. 


6mo. 9mo. 12 mo. 18 mo 
Weight 1ti*4 191¢ 20% 233% 
Height 257% 27 56 28% 31% 
Chest 16% 17% i8 185% 
Head 167% 17% 18% 1844 
Abdomet 1654 17% 17% 18% 


obtaining a 
complete table of measurements, send 
your name and address to the Home 
— Successful Farming, Des Moines 
owa. 


WHEN YOU PAPER YOUR ROOM 

Perhaps no one thing adds more to the 
fresh attractiveness of a room than to 
a it anew in soft, restful tones which 
marmonize with the furnishings. Some 
state and city governments do not permit 
one layer of wall paper to be placed over 
another, for sanitary reasons. 

It is not a long job to scrape or strip the 
walls, and the expense of doing the work 
may be considerably diminished if this 
work is done systematically. Two people 
can work:to better advantage than one. 

With a broad whitewash brush dipped 
in hot water, saturate the paper. Go over 


it two or three times until it is well wet, | 


then follow with a broad putty or scraping 
blade and the paper will come off readily. 
Fill all cracks with plaster of paris or ce- 
ment and when dry sandpaper smooth. 
In fact, sandpaper should be used to re- 
move any roughnesses anywhere on the 
plastered surface. Places where the base- 
board has shrunk away from the wall 
should be filled in as such openings admit 
the cold and waste fuel in winter time. 

All corners should be cut and fitted, for 
if the paper is brought around a corner and 
merely patted into the angle, 1t will not 
cling, and in the course of a few weeks 
when the paste is thoroly dry, the paper 
will begin to crack in ugly lines, spoiling 
the beauty of the whole room. 

Sometimes when there is a heavy fire- 
place chimney in the room or even the 
ordinary chimney running thru the room, 
the heat and settling of the walls will cause 
the same paper to crack, even where the 
paper has been properly cut and fitted, 
There seems to be only one way to avoid 
this, and it is to cut and fit a small, neat 
length of quarter round or smooth molding 
from the eostinand to the ceiling. Nail 
this in place, putty the nail heads, and 
paint or stain to match the woodwork of 
the Now the paper may be fitted 
to this on either side without fear of un- 


sightly breaks. 


room. 


If it is desired to paper over new plaster, 
brush first with a solution of vinegar and 
water to neutralize the strong alkali of the 
lime, otherwise the moisture of the paste 
may bring out enough of this surface alkali 
to cause discolorations. 

When the paper hanger puts up the 


border, be sure that he allows for the pic- |" 


ture molding at the top. More than one 
border has been spoiled because it was not 
set an inch or so lower.—E. G. W 
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ALLEY-LIGHT, in opera- 
tion, is practically as silent 
as light itself. With it in 
the basement, you can 

barely hear, on the first floor, the 
low hum of its running. 


It is quiet because its engine is 
designed and built expressly to 
run a direct-connected electric 
generator. That means, in addi- 
| tion, increased economy and effi- 
ciency. 

Because it has big ball bear- 
ings to prevent wear—and noise 

at every point where split 
babbit or roller bearings are or- 
dinarily used. 











Because it has but three mov- 
ing parts—no valves, no springs, 
no cams, to clatter and chatter. 


Because the engine’s patented 
construction permits it to run as 
smoothly and steadily as a per- 
fectly governed steam engine. 


Lalley-Light—with a record of 
seven successful years — brings 
electric light and power to the 
farm, and with them every con- 
venience and comfort and cheer 
which electricity has conferred 
on mankind. 

It gives you safe light—and 
etliminates fire risk in that direc- 
tion. It is so simple that a wo- 
man, a boy, or even a girl, can run 
and care for it as well as a man. 
It is practically two plants at 
the cost of one—for either the gen- 
erator or the battery supplies 
current, independently of the 
other. 
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Silent, Steady, Sure In Its Work 


Lalley Light Brings 
New Cheer to the Old Home 
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Lalley-Light is a complete plant 
—direct-connected engine and 
generator, and storage battery. 
No extras to buy, aside from the 
wiring, fixtures and bulbs you 
must supply for any plant. 

Consider the comfort of Lalley- 
Light on the farm. Unlimited 
light always and instantly at your 
command, in house and barn; 
power for pump, churn, separator, 
and so on. Greater convenience 
and labor-saving than you have 
ever had—all for a few cents’ 
worth of gasoline per day. 

Do not put this paper aside un- 
til you send us a postal card with 
your name and address. In re- 
turn, we will send you, free, our 
book completely describing and 
illustrating Lalley-Light; and tell 
you what the plant complete will 
cost delivered at your home. 

We will also tell you the nearest 
place where you can see Lalley- 
Light in actual operation. Be 
sure to write today. 


Lalley Electro-Lighting Corporation 
1820 Mt. Elliott” Ave. 
Detroit, - - Michigan 


switch 
LALLEY STARTS 
—— 'T 





Generating Plant is 27 inches long, 14 
inches wide, 21 inches high. Storage 
battery is included in complete outfit. 


LALLEY-LIGHT 





ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER For EVERY FARM 


—————— 








THE WAY THE HOME FOLKS 
HELPED HOOVER 








| Macaroni Loaf Tomato Sauce 





Graham Biscuits 


Whipped Cream 


en I was appointed | Baked Apples 
Oatmeal Cookies 


onservation Supper thi 


id or tail to the subject 


Carlotta s Conservation Recipes 


“So Durable’ 


—says the EVERWEAR 
dealer, “and you will like 
the snug Flexweev fit at 
the ankle—it’s so lasting.” 

EVERWEAR Flexweev is 
“whole-Family” hosiery—dres- 
sy without being frail—durable 
without being coarse—comfort- 
able because it is built to the 
shape of the foot. 

You can gett EVERWEAR 
Everywhere—many shades— 
silk, lisle or cotton—and ina 
wide range of prices. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 
172—Sth St., Dept. 603 


ia 4 fa 


were right out in Level Measures) 
portions)—3 c. 
essary it was to} 2 tbsp. chopped onion, 2 tsp. salt, 
cottage cheese, 
2 eggs well-beaten, 1 c. 
But you're giving | water, 3 tbsp. bacon fat. 

‘ | Mix the macaroni, celery, onion salt, 
as good as the old-| paprika, cottage cheese, bread-crumbs, 
| really believe it does.”’ 


Pour the melted fat over the 
top and bake forty minutes in 
a moderate oven. 
in slices with or without to- 







Baked Apples (Ten portions) 


marshmallows 





powdered cln- 
powdered cloves, 2 tsp. 








have a Conse rvation |! 





Wash and core the apples. 


Davis smiled back, | 
sugar, corn syrup, water, 


| marshmallows, 
cinnamon, cloves and vanilla. 
mixture over the apples which have been 
Cover and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for forty-five minutes. 
Serve warm or cold. 
Vul Cheese Loaf 
chopped nut-meats, 2 ec. 
2 c. dry bread-crumbs, 2 tsp. salt, 1% tsp. 
paprika, )4 tsp. celery salt, 2 tbsp. chopped 
onion, 2 tbsp. lemon juice, ' 
milk, 3 tbsp. melted bacon fat. 












“T’ll admit that at first 
very hospitable 
Jenny’s layer cakes 








placed in a pan 


t in Carlotta’s father, helping 


* and it leaves that much cottage cheese, 


ned to know there was a war going 


bread-crumbs, salt, paprika, celery salt, 
onion, lemon juice, eggs well-beaten and 
When thoroly blended, pour into a 
well buttered loaf-cake pan. 


needed worse than soldiers, and surely we 
can follow Uncle Sam’s rules and give that 
he things he tells us to use.”’ 


minutes in a moderate oven. 

Baked Bean Loaf 
baked beans, 2 ts 
4 tsp. onion sa 


I didn’t know you felt 


yu’ve never made such a long Ten portions) 


>». salt, 14 tsp. celery salt, 
t, 24 c. cheese cut fine, 
c. dry bread-crumbs, 2 eggs well-beaten, 
{ c. milk, 2 tbsp. bacon fat 

Mash the well-cooked beans and add the 
salt, celery salt, onion salt, cheese, bread- 
crumbs, beaten eggs and milk. 


her changing the subject, 





vs embarrassing to him 





» give a little talk on 
dishes we can substitute for 





Bake forty min- 


melted fat over the top. 
Serve sliced as 


utes in a moderate oven. 
a meat loaf is served 






and eggs an lé neese and beans 





rice water or milk, 


butter, }6c. flour, 2 ¢ 
cheese cut fine, 2 tsp. salt, 


3 egg yolks, 2 c. 
l¢ tsp. paprika, 
bread rumbs rolled fine. 
Melt the butter and add the flour, mix- 
Add the rice-water or milk and 
cook until very thick and creamy, stirring 
Add the egg yolks, cheese, 
salt, paprika and onion salt. 
Drop by spoon- 
fuls on the fine dry crumbs, roll in the 


, and makes use of fruit and 
time cookies in place of cake or pas- 





Fry in deep fat till the balls are 








Instant BunionRelief 


Prove 











instantly o 





deformity dissappears—all 


Y 


Fairyfoot will be sent you 









No Extra Charges 
Beg prfetes Ne eter Yor foo 
wo ch Beemer Large stsor=pli nove 
hed — pe extra of any kind. 
Cash Profi to you for measures 
ki 
Chicago 


for us 





Industrious 
profitable, all-year- round 










distance immaterial. 


etc. Send 2 cents in stamps. 


he New Improved 


Comfort Indoor Closet 


Odorless-Sanitar.v-GermProof 








It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
prove it to you as I have done for over 
"2,500 others in the last six months 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfeot treatment 
Free. 1 don’t care how many so-called 
cures, shields or pads you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that fam go- 
ing te send it to you absolutely 
FR It is a wonderful yet simple 
home — relieves you almost 
the pain; it removes the 

cause of the bunion an thus the ugly | 
this while 
are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 
Just send your name and address and 


ce boda” 


i aled lope. 
REMEDY CO., 3582 W. 26th St.. Chicago 










Tallors Association Send No 
8266 $155. Franklin St., Chicago Money 


Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
and your Home trade. 
persons provided with 
on Auto-Kaitters. Experience and 
White for particulars, rates of pay 


Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
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a golden brown color. Serve hot. — 


Nut Roast (Ten portions)—4 ec. bread 7 . ; } 
crumbs, 2 c. milk, 4 ¢. chopped nut-meats, E or the As SisSLatii t 


6 tsp. baking powder, 2 tsp. salt, 2 eggs 


well-beaten. - , . _ f° 7 4 . 
Mix the crumbs and milk and allow to M CLILC I¢ »eTr O Si C 
soak for ten minutes. Add the nut meats wer a r 
chopped fine, the baking powder, salt and| © E< I?}rTrmi—-rt Our | 5 ©) U 
eggs well beaten. Mix well and pour into NYE 7 ; = 
a well-buttered baking-dish. Bake thirty ; ; Now that the farm tabor shortage has become 
minutes in @ moderate oven. Serve in the ty } 7 so serious he will be called on to do more and 
dish in which it was baked. ed Sah more of the work. 
Escalloped Rice and Cheese (Ten por- ’ : 
tions)—4 tbsp. butter, )4 ec. flour, 3 ec. 
rice-water or milk, 1)4 c. cheese cut fine, 











The quickest, cheapest methodof transportation 

—the Harley-Davidson Motorcycle—isa real ne- 
3 tsp. salt, 4 tsp. celery salt, 14 tsp. cessity a fey “ Lg enone iat my em 
onion salt, 244 e. cooked rice, 3 tbsp. labor and time that is now so valuable, buy hima 


butter, 149 ec. dry fine crumbs. ~) ji H A R L E y ~ D A V | D SO N 


Melt the butter, add the flour and when } 
well-mixed, add the rice water or milk. “For 16 Years The Master Mount” 
Cook, stirring constantly, until thick and 
creamy. Add the cheese, salt, celery salt, 
onion salt and cooked rice. Pour into a 
well-buttered baking dish. Melt the three 
tablsepoons butter, add the crumbs and . 
mix well, and spread on top of the rice and l, 
cheese mixture. Bake twenty minutes in| We sow 
a moderate oven. >t a) 

Corn and Cheese Souffle (Ten portions) | {un “3 > come mere incidents in theday’s work—and then 
3 tbsp. butter, 34 c. flour, 2 tsp. salt, | })\ NUP! )auw ms 44 in the evening or on Sundays when the boy wants 
3 c. milk, 4 eggs, 1 c. canned corn, 144] pag ii : ; the pleasures he has carned, the Harley-Davidson 
c. cheese cut fine. | nha Cia } is A rem ready —the cheapest form of quick 

Ly the ge a the flour and salt | \)\,"})),(3 aim ak transportation possible. 
and mix well. Add the milk and cook, | °*)//\g@iRaaEEA/ Lat : 
stirring constantly, until the mixture is “int ie Your dealer hes Harley-Davidson 


some surprising 


thick and creamy. Add the cee yolks |»  @RRRMMicipm |.) factsonHarley- € Motor Co 


well beaten, the corn and cheese. atfor | \) ae tHe Davidson costs. 

two minutes. Add the egg whites stiffly MiMi een i 643-A Street, 
beaten stirring them in lightly. Pour into te AUT for catalog. Milwaukee, Wis. 
a well buttered baking dish or pan, set in : nf OLN hay Mees Mam iave you seen the new 
a larger pan of hot water and bake thirty me) wt a 
minutes in a moderate oven. Serve im- — 
mediately. 

Vut and Rice Loaf (Ten portions)— 
3 c. chopped peanuts, 3 c. cooked rice, 
1 tsp. ay salt, 1 tsp. onion salt, 3 tsp. 
salt, 2 eggs, 1 c. rice-water or milk. 

Mix the peanuts, rice, celery salt, onion 
salt, salt, eggs well-beaten and liquid. 
Bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Serve warm. 

Escalloped Eggs and Cheese (Ten por- 
tions)—Ten hard-cooked eggs, 4% ec. 
butter, 24 c. flour, 2 tsp. salt, 44 tsp. 
pepper, 1 tbsp. chopped parsley, > tsp. 
celery salt, 14 tsp. onion salt, 3 c. milk, 
2 c. cheese cut og 1 c. bread-crumbs, 
2 tbsp. butter melted. 

Melt the 14 c. butter, add the flour, salt, 
pepper, parsley, celery salt, and onion salt. : ‘ 
When well mixed, add the milk and cook} * 4 . 50 to 75 miles per gallon of gasoline 
slowly, stirring constantly until thick and ’ . . 
creamy. Beat for one minute. Add the * 800 to 1200 miles per gallon of cylinder oil 
cheese and beat for one minute more. ? 5000 to 8000 miles per set of tires 
Add the eggs which have been peeled and 
diced and pour into a well-buttered baking 
dish. Mix the crumbs and the two table- e 
spoons melted butter, and spread on top M ? 
of the egg mixture. Bake thirty minutes re ou oms €: ove fo 
in a moderate oven. 

Cooked Cheese, Tomato, and Corn (Ten 
portions)—3 tbsp. butter, 4% c. flour, 
2 tsp. salt, 44 tsp. paprika, 14 tsp. onion 


When that extra sack of seed is wanted quickly, 
when the cattle break into the corn up the road 
a ways, when a plow share breaks, with every 
minute meaning lost dollars, the boy and his 
Harley-Davidson will be the most important 
team on the farm. 


wweow 
oe i Yel Delays, which roy ay | meant hours, now be- 




















If you are going to move within thirty days, or if you have moved re- 
cently without having asked us to change your address on our subscrip- 
tion list, please — +> at once so you oy not — any ome - Suc- 
l4 ts aie ae . water 2c cessful Farming. Please be sure to give both your old and new addresses. 
-_ 7 om rr ri = a rae 9 2 Send if possible the address label cae from the last copy of Successful Farm- 

, aa , es ing that you received. 
vanned corn, 2 tbsp. chopped pimento. 

—_ the aia, _ —, yin 
paprika, onion salt and celery salt, anc ‘ " 
nix well. Add the water slowly and cook Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
until very thick. : Add the tomato pulp, I am going to move; please change my address from 
cheese, corn and pimento and beat for one aR ip patoote 
minute. Cook for three minutes. Serve 
hot on toast. 

Cheese Pudding (Ten portions)—3 c. 
cheese cut into small pieces, 3 c. milk, 
i c. bread-crumbs, 11% tsp. salt, 14 tsp. | 
paprika, 3 eggs. 

Mix the cheese, milk, bread crumbs, 
salt and paprika. Allow to stand for five | My name is — ' 
minutes. Add the eggs well beaten and uvpunenennnnnneneneesneguseennsneusaessenssncnsenscesenenasosesceueneensusett 
pour into a well-buttered baking-dish. 


Set in a pan of hot water and bake in a KEEPS RECORDS FOR TEN s YPEWRITERS 





(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 








A 








moderate oven for thirty minutes or until & Foster's Farm Account Book, compiled by $10 & Up. All Makes. Save $25 to $50 
the mixture is firmly “‘set.’’ Serve warm. EAR farmer.K veps complete records of all crops, on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known 
, ‘ : livestock, expenses, t, labor ete. Desiened for te **Voung Preeess.” Sold for low cash—install- 

b —Helen Cowles Le ron and Louise coummeandaie. Shophe and enag 00 ean, ton hocktnnenth + & ment or rented. Rental applies on purchass 
Send for free booklet. FOSTER’S F. price Weite for full details and guarantee. tree trial 


“pate poe c 
Bennett Weaver. B8on COMPANY MT. STERLING, OMIO OUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 440, Chicago 
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How to Order Patterns “7's, 7.3 


mt er and aize wanted, as patterns cannot be duplic ates 
! address your letter te Pattern Dept. Successful F 


‘arming, Des Moines, Ia 


March, 1918 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Any one of our 10-cent os 15-cent patterns will be 


Write your name and address plainly 
He a, to give correct Premium Offer sent free for securing a 2- new or renewal sub- 
scription (not your own or from your immediate famil ty to , BAB ~ if 


Enclose price of pat- 
at 50c; or any two ict. or 15-cent patternef or a 4-year subscription at $1.00, 








Catalog Notice; mer, 1915 Catalog, containing 550 designs of Ladies’ 
Childrens’ Pattecrna, 
the needle (illustrating 


con 
30 of the v: 


Send 10centsin silver or stamps for our Up-to-date cpring and Sum- 

lisses’, and 
ise amd comprehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for 
arious simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 
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2383-—-A New and Stylish Skirt. Serge, gabar- 


2376 A Simple Bee oming Dress for a Small 2360--A Stylish Model Suitable for Many 
Girl. ‘I patterr tin four eises: 4, 6, 8, and | Occasions. Serge, satin, or velvet would be good | dine, satin, silk, broadeloth, Jersey, linen, gingham, 
0s . — § requires yards of 44 inel : this styl he pockets may be omitted The | voile and crepe; all of these fabrics are good for this 
f rice cents pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and] model. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 22, 24, 
2373 “A Dainty Pasty Dress. The model is] +4 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 8 yards | 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. Size 
for h fal t is also # smart style | of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents 24 requires 3 yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 

sere The pattern is cutin five sizes Waist 2384 —Skirt 2381 A Pretty Afternoon | cents 
6, 8, 10 and 12 year Size 12 will requir -» Calling Gown. The Waist Pattern 2384 is cut 2388--A Dainty and Becoming Negligee. 
i. sterial for dress with jacket. | in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust | Figured crepe, dotted Swiss, lawn, batiste, organdy, 
1's ward. Price 10 | wenasure The Skirt 2381 is cut in six sizes: 22, | China silk, washable satin, albatross and cash- 
24, 26, 28. 30 and 32 inches waist measure. A dress | mere are all nice for this model. The pattern is cut 
2379 Dress for School or General Wear. medium « as illustrat d, will require 57, | in four sia small, 32-34: m ediur m, 36-38: large, 
I ies 1 n two flerent ! f 36 inch material Two separate patterns | 40-42; and extra large, 44-46 in hes bust measure. 
The fronts are laid in a deen 1 t at each | 10 cents A patter Size medium requires 5'4 yards of 36 inch material 
t The patt it in five 2365 A Sinole But Up-To- Date Model. The | Price 10 cents 

‘ 12 1i4y Ss r é n is good for serge, velour, satin, core re V, Waist 2354— Skirt 2351-_A Smart Dress for 
' MH inch 1 er I 10 | ! nad erem It is cut in six sizes 36, | Heme or lew The waist 2354 is cut in six 
2397--A Smart Dress for a Little Girl. The | 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure Sia 38 | sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure 
cut in f ~ 6, S and 10 1 ir tires 6*¢ vards of 44 inch material Price 10} The Skirt e351 te cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
‘ t ents ind 32 inches waist measure. To make the entire 
) cents | 2374—-A Smart Dress for Home Wear. The | <iress in size 38 will require 8*¢ yards of 36 inch ma- 
2234 A Simple, Practics nl Apron. 7 pattern is cut in seven size MH, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44] terial Two separate patterns 10 cents for each. 
s cut four sizes: small, 32-34; medium, 3¢ d 46 inches bust measure. Sise 38 requires 6'5 2398-A Comfortable Dress for other's 
10-42; ar i extra large, 44-46 inches bu yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents Girl. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 
Size medium requires 444 yards of 2358 -Child’s Rompers in Two-Piece Style. | 8 years. Size 4 will require 2'5 yards of 36 inch 

Price 10 cents Sleeve in either of two lengt! This style is de- | material. Price 10 cents. 
mary i “A ana es Smart Design. The pattern | veloped with the bloomers buttoned to the waist 2377—Good Model for a Tailored Waist. 
is cut : 16, 18, and 20 years. Size | The pattern is cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. | The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
6 re *, yards of 40 inch material. Price | Size 6 requires 3%% yards of 36 inch material | 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 

314 yards of 36inch material. Price 10 cents 





e 10 cents 





















Points on 
tiquett 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered this department as space wil! per- 
mit Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and~be sure 
and sign your name. Un uestions will not be 
answered. No names will published. Those de- 
siring persona! answer must enclose a three-cent stamp. 





| 
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An Iowa reader asks: ‘“‘When a boy is 
leaving the country what can he give a 
girl as a remembrance’’? 

It seems to me that a well chosen book 
along a line that you know your friend is 
interested in, would be an appropriate 
selection for an occasion of this kind. 

An Oklahoma subscriber asks: ‘‘When 
a young man calls to take a lady auto 
riding, should he get out to assist her into 
the car, especially if she is aware he is | 
waiting for her’’? 

The man should stop his engine, go to| 
the door and ask for her, just as he would 
in calling to take her any place else. 

A Pennsylvania reader asks: “When | 
removing plates before serving pie, should 
all side dishes also be removed by the! 
waiter’’? 

Before serving the pie, all soiled dishes, | 
including side dishes should be removed. 

A Tennessee subscriber asks: “Is it | 

rmissible for the bride and groom to} 
—— before the guests depart? We wish | 
to take a short trip and have only a| 
short time between the ceremony and | 
train time’. 

It is not necessary for the bride and 
groom to delay their departure until the 
wedding guests have left, as the mother of | 
the bride is the hostess of the occasion | 
and is still on hand to look after the| 
guests. As soon as the breakfast has 
been served, the bride and groom may 
retire to their rooms to don their travel- 
ing suits. 

A New York reader writes: “I re-| 
cently received an invitation to a wed-| 
ding, and the reception card states that a | 
— is requested. Will you tell me the | 
correct form to making such 








‘ 


use in 


a reply’’? 

it the reception invitation is in the 
third person, which I presume it is, the re- 
ply should be written in the same person 
something in the following manner: 
“Miss Blank is pleased to accept Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith’s kind invitation to the wed- 
ding reception of their daughter, Wednes- 
day, October nineteenth, at four o’clock’’. 
Your name, of course, should not be 
signed to a note so written. | 

A Vermont reader asks: “Is it proper 
to answer wedding announcements? If | 
80, how soon should the note be sent’’? 

An acknowledgement of an announce- 
ment is not really required, but many 
people who are particular in regard to 
matters of this kind, leave cards or call 
upon the bride’s parents within two| 
weeks after receiving the announcement | 
of the wedding. Particular friends of the | 
bride and groom frequently respond with | 


a note of congratulation addressed to the | , 


newly wedded pair. 

A Wisconsin reader asks: ‘What 
shall a girl answer when a boy wants 
to take her to supper and she wants to 
accept’’? 

In reply to the invitation to supper, 
you may say, “Thank you. I wail be 
glad to go’’. 

A Vermont subscriber asks: ‘Should 
one eat candy in a theatre, either during 
the play or between the acts’’? 

According to strictest propriety it is 
poor taste to chew gum, or eat candy in 
public. With the American public, how- 
ever, candy and the theatre have become 
so closely associated, that it is offered for | 
sale in almost every theatre of any size, | 
and many boxes of it are sold and en- 
joyed during the intermissions.—Bertha 
Averille. 
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The intensive efficiency which 
is characteristic of the American 
program of preparedness prevails 
in the camp-life activities of the Boy 
Scouts. There, as elsewhere, we find 
that same demand for highly developed 
machine labor which has made the 


Wille -Metix Usher 


Swinging Deversible Wringer 


with its city mate, the Maytag Electric, the 
most used mechanical washer in the world. Its 
simplicity, its flexibility, its reliability and its 
freedom from complications commend it to the 
woman who demands the fullest measure of ser- 
vice with maximum economy. Its moderate 
first cost is but the beginning of a saving which 
continues throughout the entire life of the washer. 


The longer its period of possession, be it 
Electric, Multi- Motor or hand-driven, the 
more fixed becomes the conviction that in 
a Maytag Washer one possesses the best. 


FREE—To solve many of your worrisome 
laundering troubles write for the new 
Maytag Laundry Manual. Your request 
brings it without obligation. A card will do. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
Department 244 NEWTON, IOWA 
Let’s ALL do MORE for Old Glory. 


$2 
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Many other ideas which will cut down 
on the time and strength required to get 
thru with this “‘three-times a day” task 
may be worked out. While your fingers 
are busy put your mind on your work and 


see what you can do. | 
ireful attention paid to the arrange- 
utensils 


Cc 
will 














ment of necessary help. 
Have hooks within reach of the sink for 
the pans and wite baskets used in dish- 
DO YOU LIKE TO WASH DISHES? ishing. Have a shelf also within reach 
. girls look upon dishwashing as | for holding soap powder, silver polish and 
a ul drudgery. If it is a ammonia. Heve two or three plain brass 
greeable task in the average|sash curtain rods fastened to the wall 
ise we go about it in the| for the towels and dish cloths. Use deep 
n | pans as they will retain the heat of the 
) experts divide tine |W iter longer. 
dis something after} To save time in setting away the dishes, 
l raping the dishes; 2 | I place those needed for the next meal 
> g W g; 4. Rinsing; 5. Wip-| on a tray and cover with a fresh cloth 
g; 6. Setting Ly in proper place This simple plan saves three processes, 
roce ‘ pro pel scraping the carrying the dishes to the cupboard, set- 
n slighted, resulting in|ting them away and getting them out 
il jleasantness and extra | again at meal-time. 
eeding operations \ Dishwashing is only unpleasant when 
scraper or one of wood we make it so by a shiftless way of work- 
a ; blunt spoon, can be pur ing 4.M \ 
in| D | d ne und pHotn are good 
> " prefer tula, a pliant, 
i kn el ng an artist’s palette 
| | y or these, a pirece ol 
pled int Lechamiethe 
nt OKINE utens ils ought | : 
. ded in this preliminary 
is 1 re frequently relegated | 
t tedious “‘finishing up’ which 80 | 
‘ s time and patience. When 
helning ther with the dinner,| THIS. LITTLE PIG CRIED WEE, 
chase ws ig vessels with warm| WEE, WEE, ALL THE WAY /||gs 
1 < r closely: if thev are very HOME 
l uny nt, add a few drops of “Now, children,’’ said Mother Pig, s atter |e 
» the soaking water. ‘Treated | the acorns were all eaten up,” off to bed | 
+ f cooking dishes are easily | with you. I see Mr. Moon’s fat, yellow 
d n the time comes. lace peeping thru the tree tops, and | 
process of stacking the dishes is know he is wondering why you are up so| 
[t requires a tong hepa, but it | late.” | 
es all the following stag So | The little pigs kissed their mother 
e the habit of stacking the “di shes | good-night and hurried away to bed with- | 
Chis process includes carrying the | out grumbling or whining the least bit. | 
» the sink where they should be| It was still dark in the little new house 
ed ; right of the worker Any it the edge of the forest when Whitey 
tray for carrving the dishes makes | woke up next morning. She could tel) by 
rk much ¢ the clock on the table by the side of her 
\ dishes from right to left | bed that it was almost daytime outside. 
1 are left handed Che actual} It was chilly, and so she rolled over in bed 
g ot tl ( it tine have been | for another nap. 
_ ’ nared qui over Hot. When she rolled over, she looked sleep- 
. r ¢ to be used to thoroly|ily at Wee Wee’s bed to see if he was 
; e the greasé \ dish mop is good to| covered up snug and warm. The little 
be se it: the use of water of | eider down blanket was kicked to the foot 
} er temperature If vou don’t have | of the bed and the pillow was lying on the 
e soap ur sink make one | floor. Whitey raised up in bed to take a 
g | i the bottom and sides | better look. Wee Wee was gone. 
y py ‘ and use up all Whitey went to Woof-Woof’s bed and 
pieces of p that accumulate |wakened him, being very careful to dis- 
1 { } turb none of the others. “Oh, Woof-Woof, 
| t h ping the dishes takes | little Wee Wee is gone!’ she whispered 
g and e of time maybe your | excitedly. Woof-Woof grunted, yawned 
er will let vou do it this way ind then shut his eyes again. Whitey 
{) ti a ng board it mv left | I ve | grt sped him by both shoulders ahaha 
dra y et Between them | him as hard as she could. 
| d is a deep pan containing} “Oh, bother! Can’t you let a féllow 
In one bask as | wash,!sleep?”’ growled the tired Woof-Woof 
flat es'’—saucers, | rather impolitely. 
edg When ed “But Wee Wee is gone. I ean’t find 
dt h of scalding | him anywhere and it will soon be time to | 
1 over { in a few] get up. We must find him before mother | 
ar A hee eg 
such 3. bowlsand \w, Wee Wee's all right,”’ said Woof- | 
not treated in this| Woof. But he got up and dressed hur-| 
{ sing would not | ciedly, without fire. the least noise, and 
le where is most needed. | together he and Whitey crept downstairs 
d, as washed, in the pan of | and out into the back yard. They looked | 
rand d to dry in the second | in the clover patch, behind the barn, in all | 
( | cooking uten-| the nice, oozy mud-puddles they could | 
ved find, under the ian aie re they had eaten | 
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& HEATING &:" 


FREE BANDYMAN BOOK. Every f 
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FOR 
COUNTRY HOMES 


Complete System of hot and cold running water 





ready to install in Country Homes. Enjoy the 
comforts of City life. No plumber needed, anyone 
can install. We sell direct to you at wholesale 
prices and refund money if not satisfied 


BIG FREE CATALOGUE 


showing Bargains in Water Works Systems, 
Plumbing, Heating Plants, etc. Write 


MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO. 
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Chicago man has perfected a new, an amazingly brilliant 
light—whiter, brighter than electricity. Amazingly low 
cost. A lantern without a wick—no glass chimney. Used 
as a lamp indoors, and asa lantern outdoors. 300 candle 
power. Gives light for four bours for a cent. 

one free to selected representative in cach ocigh- 

ood. Write immediately. 

ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 155 F sctory Bidg., Chicago 














OLD FALSETEETH WANTED—DON’T MATTER IF BROKEN 
We pay up to 15 dollars per set. Also cash for Old Gold, 
ed and broken Jewelry. Check sent by recurn mail. 


Goods held 10 days for sender's approval of our offer 
fazer’s Tooth Speciality, 2007S. 


N th St., Phila., Pa. 
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the acorns, and dozens of other places, but | 
no Wee Wee could they find. 

“What shall we do?” moaned Whitey. 

“We must get a lantern and look in th: 
forest,”’ said Woof-Woof. ‘Maybe he h:- 
wandered away in his sleep.” 

“Ugh,” shivered Whitey, ‘It’s dreadful- 
ly dark out there. The trees look like big 
robbers with their arms stretched out 
ready to catch one.” 

“Nonsense,” said Woof-Woof, pretend- 
ing to be very brave. “If you are afraid 
to go, I'll go alone.” 

“No, indeed,” said Whitey indignantly, | 
“T shall go with you.” 

So they went right in the house and took 
the lantern down from the peg behind the 
kitchen door, lighted it, and started out 
again. But they hadn't gone very far 
when they heard a shrill, terrified squeal, 
and Wee Wee came running toward them 
out of the dark forest. He made little 
frightened grunts as he bounded over the 
rough ground. Woof-Woof and Whitey 
turned quickly and ran to him, for they 
thought les was having a fit of some kind, 
when they looked into his face. 

Poor Wee, Wee, when he tried to speak 
he couldn’t. He just rolled his eyes and 
grunted. Woof-Woof and Whitey knew 
that something awful had happened to | 
their little brother. They looked at each | 
other and wondered what it was. They 
helped Wee Wee into the house, and he 
was soon able to whisper a little. When 
they knew what he was saying, they under- 
stood why he was so scared. Woot-Woof 
got up quickly and locked the door. 

Wee Wee kept whispering, “Hungry 
old wolf! Hungry old wolf!” 

Presently Wee Wee was able to tell 
Ww hs at had happened. 

“I tried to sleep and I couldn’t,”’ whim- 
pered Wee Wee, ‘‘So I thought I'd take a 
little stroll in the moonlight. I was walk- 
ing near the edge of the forest when | 
heard someone call ‘Who! Who!’ At first 
I was scared, but then I thought it was 
someone who was looking for a playmate. 
I was rather lonely walkmg by myself, so 
I ran into the woods to find who was call- 
ing. Iran farther than I intended, when 
I saw right in front of me, peeping thru a 
big bush, two dreadful, fiery, hungry eyes. 
My! I was seared. Before 1 could move, 
out jumped the big, hungry old wolf, all 
ready to eat me up. He wasa tremendous, 
big, fierce-locking wolf, and he cried, 
‘Bow-wow-wow’ at me just as loud as he 
could. Then I ran as fast as I could run, 
and he ran as fast as he could run, and he 
’most caught me. I was so scared I cried 
Wee, wee, wee, all the way home.” 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” laughed Woof-Woof 
with relief, as he rose to unlock the door. 
Mr. Wolf doesn’t say Bow-wow-wow at 
all. That must have been Farmer | 
Brown’s dog, Shep.” 

But Wee Wee insists to this day that 
it was Mr. Wolf who nearly caught him 
when he took his moonlight stroll thru the | 
forest.—Mrs. B. 8. 











IN LAYING LINOLEUM 

If linoleum is bought in cool or colu 
weather, let the roll stand where it is 
warm at least twenty-four hours, until 
the whole is well warmed. This will 
vent cracking. In putting it on the floor 
unroll carefully, and after placing as well 
as maybe let it lie for a week or more un- 
tacked or unfastened. This will allow it to 
conform to the floor and cause it to hie flat 
instead of humping up in places as @ care- 
lessly laid linoleum is apt to do. When 
the linoleum is adapted to the floor cut 
it to fit, bind open edges with brass bind- 
ing made on purpose for it. On all places 
where the linoleum touches the base- 
board, place a quarter round of wooden 
moulding and fasten this in place. The 
moulding holds the unbound edges flat and 
prevents any water seeping under the edge 
of linoleum. We used a building paper 
under our linoleum and it will add years 
to the wear of the floor covering.—Mrs. 
R. 8. M. 
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SAWS 


DISSTON 


AND TOOLS 


You need a Disston Hand-Saw 


A good farmer has to be a good carpenter. A 
good carpenter must have good tools. You needa 
good hand-saw as much as you need a good plow. 
You will make no mistake if you buy a Disston 


hand-saw. 


cent of all carpenters. 


It is the choice of more than 75 per 


We have been making 


Disston hand-saws for 78 years, and have guar- 
anteed every one of them perfect in material and 


workmanship. 


Unless you are familiar with the smooth-cutting 
action of the well-tempered Disston blade, we 


urge you to go to any progressive hardware 
dealer in your vicinity, and saw through a board 


7] \ with a Disston. 

th \ Notice how the Disston saw “hangs.” How per- 
fectly its seasoned handle fits your hand. How its 

/] \ correctly set and filed teeth cut through the wood. 

fi = Until you have sawed with a Disston hand-saw, 





you will never understand what real satisfaction 
there can be in driving a saw. 
Send for the Free Book “Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm” 


y= 


and learn how to select and care for Disston saws and tools. They 
are sold by all progressive hardware dealers the world over. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 

















OUT-WEARS 30 CORN BROOMS 

dust. Doubles life of rugsand 

BROOM Saas 
= R E for it. 


Guaranteed five years. Wears 
carpets. Saves $25. te $100. 
nsible 
 Heserser sy ‘esieeaten 


m six to eight years. Raises leas 
> oe ef 
———-——- — - Only Half The Work 
1 5 DAYS in twenty, ry dare ited fend bark with ~— 
press Prepaid 
TRIAL 302.709 22nd 09 22nd St. _ Milwaukee, \ Wis. 





GRASS SEED 


Wengert Ps ae 


FREE SAMPLES F203: 


with customers. Don't fail to investigate these porgoing 
yt, Timothy $3.25 bu. .Clover$14 to $16, Alfal- 
me 90 2, Alsine are and  Timoth y 85.50. SwestAeverand 
a 
wAis oald eohdocs to Bente or nt Test u an 
absolute We are specialists in 
grass and field seeds. ted so as to save you money 
and “ quick service. Send today for our wig prete 
money-saving Seed Guide which expla all, 
 — y now and save money. Write 


Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 619 Chicago, Hlinels 
























Service Tubes are like other pneu. 
‘re puncture 
cks or nails; 

Noleak! With 

you.can travel 


6,000 Miles 


mati Senvies® 
THEM proof. “Drive righ omar 
-_— ly pull them out. 
Tubes 


Without a Leak? 
flate as usual. Tire gu 
A, -t A. % Bervice oy Tubes 
cost only few gentgenere Hee —_ 
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IOWA No. 105 OAT 


The best for rich soil and expecially gone aoe a 
purse =. am a very early yellow oa 
© bushel $1.25 

Ten Te is or more $1.15 


Skromme Seed Company, Roland, lowa 
PATENT. ON RaBy PAYSENTS. Send sketch for free 





— Write for our new book on what to invent 

wx cepted WINES & CO. 

A A ted. . 

$3 ha ves 4 — Washington, D. C. 
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Benefit by Present Prices— 
Guaranteed Costs 


HERE never was a time when, in ratio to value 
of farm products, buildings cost so little. Don’t 
wait until the end-of-the-war rush comes. Our 
Ready-Cut Houses save you $200 to $500—in labor, 
time and waste materials. Shipped promptly any- [+ 
where. No extras. 100,000 customers. ey 


Know exactly what your home is to cost before you 
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build. Get our Wholesale Prices and learn how our 
Guaranteed Costs protect you. Homes $300 up. 
Highest Standard Grade materials. Prices lowest. 


Ready-Cut or Not Ready-Cut—as You Prefer 


Buy either way; we price houses both ways. Ready- 

NUH cut saves construction costs, materials time. 
\ Our houses are built hundreds of times—built in 
daa every State and climate. Local references. 
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Gente | N Book of 200 Plans FREE 
sett Gorda *» Plans, photos, wholesale prices. Cozy 


8641 Gordon Street 

venport, lowa \ 
Gentlemen: Please eend 

me FREE the books chee ked 


below: 


cottages, model farm houses. Built-in 
conveniences. Send coupon. 
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Gordon. Van Tir 
Home Plan Book D)Garaens 
OP and Outbuild- =) 5000 Rutlding a 
ing Plan Book i Hergsin Catalog \ o une 


0) Heme Accessory Catalog 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
6641Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa 
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101 Samples 


Correct 
Wall Paper 
. 
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DP sae 
Send for Our FREE BOOK of Wall Papers ©": 
of over 100 beautiful patterns of every color and style for every room on Ge house, Asses 


ment includes up-to-date, artistic “Naturals,” “Grass Cloths,” “Jaspés,” “Embossed Leath- 


cf pries raacias’ oxi BE TQ EOC Per Double Roll "eee: 


et prices ranging from your home 
I T (Twice as long as single rolls) ¢))). Spring 
P A N at Factory-To-You prices. You can make your home the envy of 
. : your friends at very little expense, 
y paint Direct From Factory 
and sav y. Our tree paint 


PapersaCompl Write today for FREE 800K. 
y. Our te 88c PP omplete Room Write 


ontains in addition to the 
AND UP color pages showing just hew the paper will leok en the wall. Also shows, with 
, 





ater cys 


(10 feet x 12 feet—9 feet high) many beautiful samples, 18 
photograp t juick, easy way to hang your wail paper and save paper hangers’ expense. 


Menkgemery Uae 


Oepertment ew York Chicage Kansas City 
Ajo Ft. Worth, Texas Portland, Ore. 


Write House Nearest You 


PAINT TO PROTECT 
YOUR PROPERTY. 


~~ Send post card, 


TTT EE 

There is something of interest and value to every member 
of the farm family in every issue of Successful Farming. 
Read each department and all the advertisements. 
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MARCH MUSIC OFFERINGS 

This month there will be a great de- 
mand for music, as the Irish Ballad is very 
popular and there is a great call for sacred 
music. Don’t forget the soldiers at home 
and abroad. Many of our readers sent in 
orders last month for music to be mailed 
to the soldiers. 

Following is the list of the October 
music coupon which expires March 31st. 
Send in your order for these with this 
month’s coupon. 

Vocal: Ever at Rest, 30 cents. I Come 
to Thee, 30 cents. America, Here’s my 
Boy, 10 cents. I'd Like to Wander Back 
Again to Kidland, 10 cents. Just at the 
End of the Class, 5 cents. 

Instrumental: Opal (October), 25 cents. 
Chorus of Angels, 10 cents. Message 
of Love Polka, 10 cents. Charge of the 
Uhlans, 5 cents. Starlight Waltz, 5 cents. 

Vocal 

Where the River Shannon Flows, by 
Russell. Low (c-d), Medium (e-f) High 
(g-a). This song is often called ‘“The Irish 
Swanee River,” as it is one of the best 
known Irish Ballads. 

Prayer Perfect, (e-f). A beautiful poem 
by James Whitcomb Riley, set to music 
by E. J. Stenson. Both the sentiment 
and melody of this are unusual and it is 
suitable to be sung at any occasion. This 
is a song with an inspiration. 

Dreamy Moon, by Walter Smith. (c-e). 
A slow waltz lullaby, the accompaniment 
carries the melody thruout. Very new. 

We’re Going Over, by Lange. (d-e). 
Another popular patriotic song and as 
we are oll spent interested in the boys 
“Over There’ you will want this song. 

Palm Branches, by Faure. (e-g). No 
song has ever been written as suitable as 
this one for Palm Sunday and no service 
would seem complete on that day without 
this beautiful song. 

Star Spangled Banner; Batile Cry of 
Freedom; Red, White, and Blue: Complete 
words and music of these three patriotic 
songs for ten cents. At a great many 
public gatherings now the audiences are 
asked to join in the singing of The Star 
Spangled Banner and it is surprising how 
many of us are not familiar with the words. 
Order now and be prepared. 

Instrumental 

Mount of the Holy Cross, by Sawyer, 
Grade 4. Meditation of more than usual 
interest, it has a very decided melody 
brought out by crossing the hands and 
rolled chords. A favorite for solo work. 

Dance of theGolden Rods, by Fitzpatrick, 
Grade 3. A beautiful schottische, the 
{entire melody is delightful, full of whim 
and snap. An excellent teaching piece. 

Valse Jeanette, by Jacobsen, Grade 3. 
A very good waltz, to be played with a 
light touch. Splendid rhythm. 

Flying Colors, by Will Wood, Grade 3. 
A rousing spirited march. Good for school 
or lodge work. 





MARCH MUSIC COUPON 








(This coupon expires August 3i1st, 1918.) 
Vocal 
Where the River Shannon Flows, Low, Med., 


High, 30 cents 
Prayer Perfect, 30 cents 
|| Dreamy Moon, 10 cents 
We're Going Over, 10 cents 
Palm Branches, 5 cents. 
Star Spangled Banner, ) 
Battle Cry of Freedom, ) 10 cents 
Red, White, and Blue, ) 
Instrumental 


Mount of the Holy Cross, 10 cents 
Dance of the Golden Rods, 10 cents. 
Valse Jeanette, 10 cents. 

Flying Colors March, 10 cents 


many pieces as you care to 
s plainly. 


Mark X after as 


pay for. Write name and addre 





Name.. 








Address. ... 


| R. F. D B 
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INVITE THE TEACHER TO TEA 

One of mother’s good, old-fashioned 
customs was, at least once a term, to 
invite the teacher to come home from 
school with us to have supper and spend 
the evening. There was always an extra 
good supper, the teacher had on a fresh 
tie and a new bow in her hair, fillets and | 
bands were not fashionable then, or wore 
her best dress, and we all enjoyed the time 

As a usual thing I do not sympathize 
greatly with those who harp on the “‘good 
old times” and intimate that the world is 
hourly growing worse, but there are some 
customs common to the past that should 
be revived if they have been allowed to die. 
This showing of a little courtesy to our | 
children’s teacher is one of them. It will 
be more appreciated than you can know, 
unless you have been a teacher. 

A new family last spring moved into a 
certain prosperous neighborhood and the 
children were immediately started to 
school. Not a great while afterwards the 
mother stopped at the schoolhouse during | 
afternoon recess, ‘“‘so we could have a little | 
chance to get acquainted,” she explained, 
introducing herself; then stayed for a 
couple of recitations and left a warm place | 
in the little teacher’s heart when she said | 
good bye with a word of appreciation and 
commendation for the work being done. 

One morning the next week that 
mother’s children carried an informal note 
asking the teacher to come home with 
them the next afternoon and remain for 
the evening, promising her safe escort to 
her boarding place 

When that little schoolma’am said 
good night, traditional reserve was for- 
gotten and she said feelingly, ‘‘This is my 
fourth term in this district, Mrs. Stoner, 
and do you know, this is the first time I 
have been asked to ‘break bread’ with one 
of my pupils. Of course I have been in all 
their homes for I always want to meet the 
fathers and mothers, and when I have 
called I have been cordially asked to 
‘come again,’ but—well, I very much appre- 
ciate being with all of you this evening. 

The worst of it is that this particular | 
community is quite a representative, pres- | 
ent-day, American sort. Made up of good, 
wholesome, interesting people, but they 
had allowed themselves to become so busy 
and self-centered about their personal 
affairs that they had forgotten to be even | 
courteously social. Do you happen to | 
know any of that sort? 

If so, will you not tell them that, even | 
tho their teacher has a splendid place to | 
board and is, perhaps, with the brag cook | 
of the neighborhood, she is human enough 
to enjoy the little attention of an invita- 
tion out to tea—an invitation, please, that 
names a certain day. In this connection | 
I always remember the public speaker who | 
said to his audience in the pointedly 
general way that seems to personally 
apply to each listener: “If you should ask | 
me to come to dinner tomorrow I would | 
say, ‘Thank you, with pleasure,’ and I'd 
be right on hand. But if you should say, 

‘Drop in to dinner some day,’ you would 
never see me. That sort of an invitation, 
isn’t an invitation. I’d never dare pre- 
sume on it.”—R. N 


HILDA CROSSES THE LINE 
Continued from page 101 
and he has to straighten me out. David's | 
just like my brother. f guess that’s why I | 
never missed having one. But he’s got | 
an awfully up-hill road ahead.” 
“T know.” Nina’s voice was grave. | 
“Father said last night it would be a 
load.” r if he didn’t break down under the | 
ou 
“Break down!” Hilda gave a a little | 
laugh. “Why! David's strong as an ox! | 
Remember how he used to toss me to his 
shoulder and carry me home from school 
when it was wet?” Yet as they parted | 
at the turn her eyes were shadowed, “oy 8 
her mouth had grown suddenly grave. 
(To be continued) 
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Includes 


All lumber cut to fit for 

sills, joists, rafters, she athe 
ing, siding, shingles, interior 
woodwork, lath, pl ee, paint 
nails, etc. 


Send for BEAUTIFUL ALADDIN Catalog 


Beautiful Aladdin catalog shows photos, floor plans and prices of 
100 dwellings from $100 to $8000. Readi-Cut System saves waste 
in material and labor. Dollar-A-Knot guarantee. Highest grade 
material thruout. All Aladdin houses built for coldest climates. 


SAVE MONEY 


Many Aladdin customers 2 build their own homes, or hire 
carpenters of ordinary ability. Many customers save from 
$200 to $800. Send today for catalog 470. 


The Aladdin Co., £27 ura 
Canadian Branch: Canadian Aladdin Co., Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg. Toronto, Ontario 


ow Is The Time To Buy Your Roofing 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


Quick action on your part is really necessary if you wish to & 
get your share of these unheard of savings. So, don’t delay—@ 
sit right down and write your order now. Every offer below is # 
covered by our satisfaction or money-back guarantee. 


Order Today From This Bargain List!® 


Ajax high grade rubber surfaced Roofing; put up 108 sq. ft. to the roll. @ 
Complete with nails —~ cement. Lot No. GCR2, 3 p oly, rol $1.27: ‘ $1. 07 
2 ply, roll $1.17; 1 ply, Toll eccccece covccess covs sees ce erecece 
Rawhide Stone F. sher Gold Medal Roofing masher at ~ 15 yrs. $2. 50 : 
Rolls contain 108 sq.it., nails and cement included. Lot No.GC303. Roll 
Our famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3 ply, guaranteed for 12 (30 
a high grade covering. Rolls contain 1 3 8q. ft., nails and cement in- $1.20 ae 
cluded. Lot No. GC304, 3ply, roll $1.0; 2 ply, roll $1.40; 1ply, roll y 
10,000 Rolls of Extra Beovy high grade Roofing ; Red or Gray Slate 90 
Coated, Rock Faced, Brown FP: e Coat, Double Sanded, Mineral 
or Mica Suriaced. Lot No.GC%5, ‘roll 108 sq. {t. with ‘nails and cement 90% 
28 gauge, painted, 2% in. corrugated oveshauted ciding cheetes 
5% ft. long, Lot No. GC306, 100 sq. it. eens $2. 508 
26 gauge painted eh in. cnuupsied queheutel ssefieg hom, 
£06 He, GCIs. BBD ORs Bh.c0cc cccccc ccccc cece cceces cece cnce.cess cen es $3.00 4 
24 gauge Extra Heavy painted 2° in. porvaunied overhauled $3 50 
sheets for roofing barns, granaries, etc. Lot No. GC308, 100 sq. ft. ad 











































pe tp he ee oe pe ring, orem ane 
building showing size of roof of rafters, ¢ Mention 
the kind of rooting you wich ond cur tow will follow. 


‘Chica ° 


ADDRESS HARRIS BROTHERS CoO., 35th 4 Biron sts 


20,000 MILES FROM TIRES 


Here’s real tire insurance GUE. 


for you. No more punctures, blow- 
outs, cuts or bruises; no more getting out in the dust, rain or mud gy 
to fix up tires; no more time lost at critical moments; no more Z 
days of enjoyment spoiled by tire troubles. You can go and ZY 
come back on schedule time when tires are equipped with 


Lire | 


A perfect tire protecting device, made on a tested 
principle—and the best non-skid protector ever de- 
signed. Highway Tire Protectors keep tires from 
coming in contact With road, prevent overheating 
and keep out mud, water, sand and gravel 
They gripany road surface, giving great 
traction power. Have sections studded 
with steel plates, making a skid-proof 
tread. Can be put on or taken off with- 
out deflating tire. Sections can be replaced 
in five (5) minutes. Reduce gas consump- 
tion. We guarentee you 20,000 miles trom 
any standard tire. Writefor descriptive cit- 
cular and free trial offer, with privilege of@e- 
— protectors if not found entirey as 
represented. That's all we ask. Wherever @ 
set is sold many sales result, Write today. 
BUKOLT MFG. CO., 45 Second St., Stevens Point, Wis. 
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They’re Shaped 
in the Knitting Madam 
Without Seams 
You’lllike thesoft smoothness 
of a seamless foot especially 
when youenjoy asmartsnugfit 
along with it. The most practi- 
cal stockings for you to buy— 


‘\ 
Z°' 










Made tn Art Silk, Mercerized, 
Lisle and Cotton 


Sold at Leading Stores 









| 
BURSON 
KNITTING | 
COMPANY | 


83 Second St 
Rockford, Ils 























Sanitary and Odorless on ten days 


FREE TRIAL 


Money Down — No Deposit 

Rom more ot tsi’e back gard inconven- 
necs 

or cx spool. Chemical process dissolves | 
human waste in water. No trouble, Kille 
discase germs. Prevents flies, filth and 
bad o ors of onthouse. A real neces- 
sity for old, young or invalids. 
Preserves health, 

Costs 1 Cont a Week 
to Operate per Zerton. 
Place in any room, ball or 
closet. No troubl » tginstall, 
Guaranteed sani tary an 
odorle ss. Endorsed by thou- 
gands of users, doctors, san- 
itary erperta. health boards, 
ete. Send today for free 

trial offer and literature. 








Kansas City, Mo. 
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DESTROY “OUTDOOR Closer 


FREE TRIAL. 
Re fis) te wanted, 
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We want one Ray jusive representative a Year 
posit, te worth $100 
so” th to ~ eves. :. inexperienced Sure 
pe Ses you wr » Iargest mir's of 
tran t for 
too. Novelty Sullory. Co ’ 56 bar B.. Esato 0. 
PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSAM 


preparat : 
lica { 


For astesing Color = 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair! 
{$1 at droewista 
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77a WANTED | insects. 1 buy 
y reds for colleges, mu- 

‘ work. Even boys 

heir ft ther 

} elp a *, pictures, pr lis 

Ref re 3 mens. send stamp for 
5} "ROSPECTUS SINCLAIR, Dealer in insects, | 
on 415. 0-24. Los Angetes, California 





Successful Farming ads are guaranteed 


Placedin YourHome | 


mbers toempty. Noeewer | 


KAWHEAR CABINET CO. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE'S 
NOTE B K 
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Hard water may be made as good as 
soft for rinsing clothes, if to every half 
tub of water one quart of sweet milk is 
added. By preparing it this way bluing 
jmay be added without it sticking to the | 
clothes unevenly. 

Charcoal is a good disinfectant. A 
piece kept in meat larder will help pre- 
serve the contents. 

Copper and brass are made clean 
rubbing with a half lemon which is oc- 
casionally dipped into salt. 

When rugs or ingrain carpets get 
|dirty, mix corn meal and gasoline to- 
| gether to form a paste, and press down in- 
to the nap of the rug well, letting it remain 
|so for twenty-four hours, and then brush 
| it all out and you will -have a rug that 
looks like new. 
| To clean aluminum ware take 
|cloth and dip into baking soda, 


j 





au o—_ 
and rub 


the dish. 
Valuable lace should be wrapped in 
blue tissue paper. White tissue paper is 


bleached with chloride of lime and this 
will injure the most delicate of fabrics if 
placed in contact with it for any length 
a time. 

Rubber plants are very beautiful and 
require attention They must 
have plenty of earth, plenty of water and a 
shower bath once a week When the 
slant has dried after this bath, wipe the 
a and sponge them with milk; this 
treatment will act as nourishment to the 
plant as well as keep the leaves clean and 
glossy i 
the direct sunshine, but give it plenty of 
light. Care should be taken to prevent 
the water from standing in the pot; keep 
the ground moist, but do not soak the 
roots with standing water 
To produce the finest rhubarb, 
vour coffee grounds around the 

To keep your knives sharp and shiny, 
|have a strip of emery paper fastened to 
| your work tabl 
To freshen old wais 
in the water 
To prevent the 
nuts are fried in from 
Vinegar 


some 





pour 


stalks. 


ts, Use A bit of borax 
rinse 
lard in which dough- 
irying away, put one 
tablespoon of in before the lard 
gets hot. 

Make two pads to put inside of stock- 
over the knees to protect them while 


ings 
scrubbing. It is a better idea than using a 
carpet 

Marks caused by the scratching of 
matches on a polished or tarnished sur- 
face, may be removed by first. rubbing 


the parts with a cut len and then with a 


rag dipped in clean water 


on 


To clean paint, put two ounces of soda 


in a quart of hot water and wash with it, 
rinsing the paint off with pure water 

Put a thin shaving of white soap in the 
starch while hot and stir until dissolved. 


| Your starch will not stick to irons and 
i they will be smooth and clean and the 
clothes shine 

Never hunt for a leak in a gas pipe 
with a lighted match if you would avoid 
explosions. Instead, paint the pipe with 
thick soap suds, and where there is an} 


escape of gas it will blow up soap bubbles 


; at the mouth of the leak 
j Cement for china and glass Into al 
thick solution of gum arabic, stir plaster 


of Paris until the mixture assumes the con- 
ney of cream; apply with a brush to 
the broken edges and join together. In 
three days the article cannot be broken in 
the same place The whiteness of the 
cement adds to its value, but mix only as 
| you are ready to use it. 

Before blacking stoves, rub the 
well with lard and it will protect 
the blacking. 
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Do not place a rubber plant in | 
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AGENTS! 


- New Kerogas Burner 
|Burns Common Coal Oil (Kerosene) 


Makes any stove a gas stove. Easy to install 
Abso- 


No trouble to operate or keep clean. 
| hutely safe. Cheapest fuel known. 


Free Sample 
to Workers 





Burns Just Like Gas 
oe ae fo ee one ee 
ashes to empty. No Z 
more danger from gaso- 
| line. The Kero petal. 
| solutely safe. The high 
rice and scarcity of coal 
makes this burner sell 
like wild fire. Almost 
| every home a prospect. 


Clean, Odorless, Cheap, 
Wonderful Labor Saver 

The Kerogas pays for 
ftself in a very short Showing Burner in Stove 
time. Get busy quick on this new, big money- 
making proposition. Women wild about it. 
Low price — quick sales. Big profits. Easy 
to carry and demonstrate. Your territory 
open. Write quick for demonstrating sample. 


| Thomas Burner Co. $47] Gay St. Dayton, 0. 
























Uncle Sam $ 

Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI 
Twill Cloth 


You men and women of his “home 
guard”’ should wear this patriotic 
economy cloth, too. It’s fast sulphur 
dyed and wears like leather. 


SHIRTS, PANTS AND OVERALLS 
made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki 
(the kind Uncle Sam uses) carry the 
yellow ‘‘army’”’ label, like the above. 
LooK for it in the garment before 
you buy. 

Write today for free samples of Ironclad 


Khaki Cloth, and Miss lronclad Khaki, the 
kid glove finish ladies’ overall cloth. 


Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING Co. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
123 Market Place Baltimore, Md. 





























Canning Outfits 
Pay for Themselves 











D economical d ; 

te easier, quicker and oo mi. olde . 
methods. More than pay for themeelves 
each season. Made for omy want: vis., Home, 
Club or Commercial use. The low price makes a 
Butler Outfit almost a household necessity. Many 


Expect big demand this season. 
your order early. Investigate now. 
nearest factory for free catalog and prices. 
ready to take of your early garden NOW. 


BUTLER MFG. CO. 
KANSAS CITY-MINNEAPOLIS 


303 Bat! 
AGENTS, MAKE yd SELLING Wao 
PACK” HOLDERS, “Koldpa« 

} Individual Frult Jar Helaere sell at sight Se 
housewives. Make cold packing easy. Overcome 
seaids and broken jars. Hold jars off botcom of 
boiler. Made in two sizes. One Ots quarts and 
pints, the other fits 2-qt. jars. Sell ong dozen to 
customer. Put up in boxes. $1.20 per doz. smal 
$1.50 large size. Send 25c for sample and agent's 
E. ¢. ELMBERG CO.._ Parkersbur¢, lowa 


HEAVEN AND HELL 


Swedenborg’s great work, 400 pa, 15 cents ponspaid 
Pastor Landenberger, Wiodsot Place St. Louis, M 
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Insure success in your garden. Each 
lot of Maule’s seeds is tested for vigor 
and growing power, and is backed by 
our 41 years’ success as seed growers. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages full of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information FREE 
Include 10c and we will send you a 


Send for it today. 
packet of specially selected pansy seeds— 
a generous assortment of beautiful Giant 
pansies—the largest known. 
You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2126 Arch Street Phila., Pa. 


RE 
A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 2 5 


On their own roots 
ose ALL WILL BLOOM 
THIS SUMMER | 
Sent to any address post-paid: | 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Spetia, Salmon Flesh. 
a, Pure White. 
Mrs. B. R. Cant, Dark Carmine. 
Rosemary, Bright Pink. 
Robin Hood, (lear Scarlet. 
Rena Robbins, Clear Y ellow - 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c, 
6 Prize-Winning Chrys 
anthemumsa, « = 25¢. 
6 Beautiful Coleus, - - 
3 Flowering Canna, - 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, 
3 Choice Hardy Iri, « « + «+ « 
10 Lovely Gladioli. « « « « «+ + 
10 Superb Pansy Planta, 25c. 
15 Pkts. Flowers Seeds, all different, 25¢. 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guaran- 
teesatisfaction. Oncea customer, slwaysone. Catalog Free. 
ELLA V. 63 Springfield, 0 


SEEDS 
FREE 


1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 


1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 
1 Pkt. sam Cypress, Burn’g Bush 
: Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 


Pkt. Snapdragon, Giant Fi'4 
1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet | 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Always Blooms 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, Old Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 
Send We to pay packing, postage, ete, 
tod we will mail these 10 pkts. selected 
teeds with full instructions, im s 200 


vremium velo whic’ 

Suipenaanthaethoases FREE 
, OUR GREAT S25c4 CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 


McGregor Bros. Co., Boz§19, Springfield, Ohie | 


EVERGREENSS | 


38 Hardy Tested Varieties 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings, crops, stock, 
gardens and orchards. Hill's Evergreens 
are Nursery grown and hardy every- 
where. From $1 to $10 per hy le 
Hill's Evergreen book and 50 Great Bargain sheet sent 
free. Write today. World's largest growers. Est. 1855. 
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hh CAMERA OR RIFLE 
for selling only 30 packs . Send 
asstd. Vegetable Seeds at Mo Money | 
10c per large pack. Easy to s 
sell. EARN BIC MONEY or premiums. We | 
trust you with seeds until sold. Address; 


= AMERICAN SEED COMPANY | 
Lancaster, Pa. « 

















NEW CASTLE 


SES 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants : gives expert experience 


of alifetime It's free. Eaquicnely illustrated 
in natural colors; one and Sete 1. grow 
these famous plants. rite for cop: 5 
HELLER . 0O., Box 359, New tle, ind. 
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soil by spading quite deep, and adding a 
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PLANTING SWEET PEAS 


The swect pea IS attractive as a flower- 
ing plant and may be grown easily if the 
| proper eare is taken in preparing the soil 
and selecting and planting the seed 
seeds of the sweet pea may safely be plant- 
| ed in the latter part of March. If they do 
not arrive until late it is a good plan to 
soak them in lukewarm water for a short 
|time. This will soften the seed coat and 
hasten germination. 

Sweet peas are planted in 
| trenches five to seven inches deep and ten 
inches wide. The bottom of the trench is 
well spaded and thoroly mixed with rotted 
barnyard manure | is then well 
tramped. The seeds are planted in rows 
four to five inches apart in the bottom of 
the ditch, about one seed to the inch. 

The pit or ditch should be left open 
until the plants appear and then should be 
filled gradually as they grow. This en- 
courages large and vigorous root systems 
which are advantageous in withstanding 
drouths. 

\ rigid, well supported trellis of 
netting, three to six feet high will be best 
for the vines. \ sagging trellis, be sides | 
being unsightly, will cause injury to the 
plants by the alternate strain and slack | 
on the stems. The growth of the vines | 
may be stopped when they are six to seven 
feet in length by clipping the tip of the 
vines. Picking the flowers does not in 
any way injure the plant.—G. W. R. 
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PLANT LILY BULBS EARLY 
Everybody loves a beautiful lily, and 
more persons would have these flowers in 
their gardens if they only understood just 
how to plant and care for the bulbs. 
Many persons purchase the bulbs of 


| choice lilies, and fail to get results in the | 


way of flowers. The bulbs frequently | 
remain dormant for a year or two, and | 
sometimes never bloom. 

There is a reason for the bulb remaining 
dormant. All bulbs of the lily should 
be planted in the open ground as early as 
possible. March at the south, and April 
at the north is the best time. Pre pare the 





little well decayed manure, mixed thoroly 
with the soil. Set the lily bulbs at least 
eight inches below the surface. If they 
are planted more shallow they are pretty 
certain to remain dormant for a year or two 
before blooming. When planted deep | 
there are roots formed along the stalk 
above the bulb, and these give the plant 
the support needed to produce thrifty | 
flowers. 

If the lily bulbs should remain dormant 
the first summer after proper planting, do 
not disturb them, but wait patiently, as 
they will do better after the rest of the 
first season.—J. T. T. 


COLD FRAMES FOR CARNATIONS 
Those desiring to grow carnations with 
success should know that many florists 
who make a business of growing the car- | 
nations use what they term a cold frame, | 
made similar in shape and size to a hotbed, 
and with a pit not so deep, and a moderate 
quantity of warm manure in bottom, anda 
layer of coal ashes over the manure, on 
which to set the pots of carnations. 
Early in the season these beds are cov- 
, . 
ered with sash, and a little later these are 
discarded and muslin covers used instead 
During July and August when green- 
houses are hot from the heat of the sun 
thru the glass, these beds are excellent. to | 
keep the carnation plants in good shape. 
The idea is the carnation cannot do as 
well in extreme heat as it will do if the 
bed is kept somewhat cool, and the shal- 
low pit and frame, and the mild manure, 
with the cool ashes makes a fine place for 
these plants. The results will convince 
any flower lover of the plan.—J. T. T. 
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EXPOSURES 


Such as This 


with their resultant aches, pains, rheun 
tic twinges, stiff muscles—are neutralized 
by a prompt application of Sloan 
Liniment. 

The country is dependent on the farm folks. Ever 
day's delay is dangerous. Sloan’s Liniment keeps 
you fit as a fiddle for the daily duties of farming 
Applied without it penetrates to the 

pain, soreness, bringing quick relief. Good for lin 
stock, too. Keeps them in good shape and incr 
their value. ¢ | bruises 
Kills pain 

The large size bottle means 


rubbing, 
ses 


orrects lameness, soreness ar 


strict eco nomy—six 
Get yo 


srs today 


times as much as the small size 









KILLS PAIN 


NEW OLIVERS| 
Free Trial—No Money Down 


Latest Oliver Nine— standard 
visible, brand new. Direct 
oa from factory to you, saving 
you $51. Easy terms. The exact machine 
used by big business. Over 600,000 solid. 
Our startling book “The High Cost of Type- 
writere—The Reason and the Remedy" tells the 
story. Get your copy today. Itisfree A $10 
machine for $49. 
This book tells how simple it is to got a new 
Oliver for free trial—our low 
terms—e year to pay 
Send for your copy today. 


THE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
3013 Oliver Typewriter Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Three Rare Plants 15cts 
ofS anew, Pond Lily 


Enormous Sweet Scented Flower 
of exquisite colorings. bas 
grown in a pall or tub 
Blooms in ten weeks from 
and a pail of them 
Seed 10 cts 
Chinese Lantern Plant. Bears 
& minature Chinese lantern with 
red seed inside. 10 cts, Edelweis 
The True Edelweiss of the Alps. Easily grown. 10 cts. 
All 3 of the above for 15 cts. Stamps or coin 
Gardening FREE with ever y order 

The Krieter-Murphy Co., Dept. 223, Stamford, Cone. 


! 








seed 
Ss never with- 


out blossoms 
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urers constantly writing ws 





Send ~~ aketch for free 
report regarding patentability. Special assist- 
ance given our clients in selling patents. 
v Write for details of interest to every inventor. 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys 
Est. 21 Years 459 7thSt.,Washington, D.C. 








a rotect n ay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FR EE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D, C. 
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Every Month A Harvest Month 


HE average farmer has but one harvesta year but expenses go on contin- 

uously. How fine it would be if he could have receipts every month to 

meet these expenses. Mr. Omer Abraham has really accomplished this on 
his farm and will tell our readers how he did it in the April number of 
Successful Farming. 

Abraham has not only increased his farm receipts, but he has, to a large extent, 
solved his labor problem, saved more money than when the money all came in one “hunk” 
and lives better and more independently than those who buy from others many 
of the things they use on their own tables. Be sure to read this article because you will 
be able to use profitably, some at least of his ideas. 


100 lbs. of Pork From 4 1-2 Bushels of Corn 


Charley, what did you do with my pigs? You've swapped them off for bigger ones while I’ve been 
awa) 

This was the expression of surprise of the father of Charles W. Ballard, farming in Sac County, lowa, 
about forty years ago, when he returned from a visit “‘back in Illinois” to find that he did not recognize 
his own pigs 

Charles had taken such good care of the pigs that his father turned the job over to him. Twenty years 
later he started to raise pigs on his own account and has succeeded so well that after twenty years more he 
has retired and moved to town, well-to-do 

But success can best tell its own story, and we know you will be more than interested in Charles Ballard’s 
story in the April number of Successful Farming of how he made money from pigs. 


Fresh Eggs While You Wait The War Against War 


rhe consuming public will pay a premium for eggs that are If there are any German-Americans in the United States 
known to be fresh Anyone can get the extra price for their who still believe that the Central Powers are justified in waging 
eggs if they will use care in gathering them and adopt the proper war against the Allies they would do well to read “The War 
methods of marketing. Against War” in the April issue of Successful Farming. 

One lowa association cleared $1000 above the regular market This article is written by Louis Block, a German-American 
prices for eggs during the first eighteen months. Any other He does not mince words in his description of German tyranny 
community can do as wee if they will follow the suggestions versus Ame rican opportunity. Heis athorough going American 

tained in an article on this subject which will appear in the patriot and says he does not see how any American citizen can 
Apri lL number of Successful Farming be against America in this war 
. . 
How To Use Your Casserole Increasing Efficiency of Farm Manure 

It will just make your mouth water to read some of the “We live to learn.’’ The old methods of fertilizing are being 

recipes in this article by Mrs. Mary A. Roberta. The casserole supplanted by new, because the new methods bring larger crops 


¢ 


returns and correspondingly greater profits. 

The April number of Successful sa will contain an 
article that will explain how to use the manure on.your farm 
to such an advantage that the additional returns will easily 
pay the entire cost of haulin The best possible use of all 
available fertilizers will go ~ way toward the increased 
production urged by our Government and so badly needed at 
the present time 


Read the April Successful 


Farming 
SUCCESS FUL April will be a busy month for farmers but there will be 
many stormy days (at least there always have been) 
»- FARMING 1918 when you can’t get into the field. That will be just the 
time to read some of the splendid articles that have been 
prepared for the April number of Successful Farming. 
Some of the suggestions may save you ten times the time 
t will take to read them. 


Special attention will be given to all of the regular 
departments some of which are as follows- 


s a fine opportunity to prepare tempting dishes with the 
more economical foods. If you don’t have one, get one, and in 
either case be sure to read this article 

Those who have been using a casserole, will find some new 
ideas and recipes, ar d those who have not, will be fully con- 
vinced that the casserole is a worth while ooking utensil and 
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Inside News From Wash- Home Department. 

| ington. Music Department. 

i Squibs From a Farm Wife. Our Young Housekeepers. 

| Home Amusement Page. Our Junior Farmers. 

| Questions and Answers. Our Cartoon Page. 

Page Devoted to Flowers. Our Bulletin Page. 

Dairy Department. Points on Etiquette. 
Poultry Department. Boys’ and Girls’ Club 

| Veterinary Department. Department. 








Successful Farming 


5 cents a copy 


‘a i THE BEST FOR THE FARM FAMILY 





E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, lowa 
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Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 


IT WAS THAT EXTRA KID THAT GOT HIS GOAT 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register 
ITS UP TO YOU, BOYS 


CURRENT 
CARTOONS 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register 
THE NEW EMANCIPATION 
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Copyrighted by the Press Publisbing Compar 
Cassel in the New York Evening World 
OVERBALANCED! 

















Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 


BUT HE MUST BE THINKING 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 





“Mi iny of our girls marry well,’ said 


Liow g y the head of the store to the new sales- 
t g p ly. “A millionaire just married a girl 
\ | er Apple-|in our fur department Settled $50,000 
I secur on her, too 
t get ) Dx ir me, and here I am at the bargain 
rd i I go to bed | counter.” Louisville Courier-Journal. 
‘ ’ y Peonk 
“Who was it said the children should 
ce seen and not heard?” 
gv) Young 1 vould “T don’t know Some old grout h I 
7 e arm) suppose."’—Detroit Free Press 
} y Nan N | guess 1 
Recruiting Officer Wou i like| WHEN MANDY PUTS HER FOOT 
ght for mocnh teceman? | DOWN 
} g M Well, | would be w Why you so sure the war will end| 
v ht for but I j shortly?” 
i into last w i “Well, Mandy says it’s got to stop in 


And when Mandy says a 
by heck!” 


six months 


ing s got to stop, it stops, 
Papa, when you are a diplomat you 
have to the fellow believe 
everything you say, don’t you?”’ 
Not exactly, my You try to 
ke him believe just the opposite of 
hat he thinks you really intend to say, 
1 even then you are lying to him.’ 
| London Answers 


other 


make 


son. 








She: Why weren’t you at the station 
with the car to meet me as usual? 

He: My dear, you ought to get inte 
the habit of some meetless days.—Balti- 
more American 


AN EXPERT AT THE GAME 
Lady—‘‘Here, my poor fellow, 
quarter for you. It must be awful to be 
lame; but I think it’s worse to be blind.”’ 
Expert—‘“‘You bet it is, mum. When 

I was blind, they was always handin’ me 
Peoples Home Jour- 


Is 





| 
| counterfeit money.” 


| nal. 
i. l 
| 
“Why do you want a divorce from 
your husband’’? asked a friend of the 


family 
“Because he isn't the man I thought he 
was when I married him’’, sobbed the 


young wife 

“My dear child, a general application 
of that principle would break up nearly 
home in 


every the country Brooklyn 


Citizen 





























‘ 3 eed to} I’m fixed. One of my daughters mar- 
eat ried a baker and the other a butcher.”’ 
) r the far ! but, gosl “Tl see. You have one son-in-law 
' t ? | i all y rti a“ 7 el who can raise the dough. and another who 
! extr g e to eat| can make both ends meet.’’—Baltimore 
\mer un 
FORESTALLING DROUTH Belle—Do you know I've had this 
WW ler vhvy Gobbins planted his dress for eight ye irs? 
t ‘ ye - He tlah Yes, l know you ve had it 
ill the time vou've been 2S years old 
g } WW eo the! Yonkers Statesman. 
| nar the ¢« S of the po 
{ ‘ d keep the | irrigated HIS PRESENT 
Well, wifie, today’s my birthday.” 
Oh, goody—goody? CanIhaveanew| I cuteight narrow strips of turf from 
hat dear Peoples Home Journal |}my lawn, toform a double rose-border, 
; oe | with sides of the relative lengths shown in 
Mrs. Firstfam—This china dinner set | : é ae 
; : ‘| the diagram. How can I relay these eight 
. is one of our heirlooms. It has been in my | ~. - ; Ate 
family for more than 200 vears ~ | pieces, without turning or breaking them, 
Mrs Newcomer Lf vour family had on & piece of level soil, 50 that they en- 
been able to afford servants it would have | close three flower beds of similar size ?— 
, , sted about tw: onths ruc! | Answer it ‘xt issue 
Hallucination—“You can’t tell "bout | @sted about two months.—Puck a a oe 
a display of authority,” said Uncle Eben ae 
M tL man ti 31 saom a fine job 
I \ naet ile is jes’ | irr’ 
n’ | his ow nt.”"—Washing 
| ~ 
| t cir for the first time 2 a! 
t performan is priml) 4 3 2! 3% 
f P ‘ et * 3 = JO 
_ + ot ARG) ont : 
\ ‘ t] tter t , > 46 93, 4 aa 
—_ - Ss > e * 39 5 
Wi a wes explained 7 , - 38 37 3¢ 3; 34 re. 4 29 
I « 1 keep from laughing Ty . .- 4 
el I I M Zn ( 2° 2 - re = 
13°14 GZ 
’ - “a , 
- Dict» _ ' 
) - - (> # 18° > 
‘ mu gy se | - 7 _ 19 
hed anwt , 
| x ? f, 
\\ /f 
| 7 
ig r retiren 4: = / \ 
y s | 4 ( Bj if { \\ \ .\ \ 
j ‘ 
PA ae IN : 
OVERLOOKED IT, PERHAPS —— = —— 
= ea 
When they came back fron ia = - 
g trip he had just two do —— : 
| nineky-cight cunts tn hie pocket THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 
) ‘ } ' Pennies N Draw a line according to number. Draw straight through the numbers from point to point. 


D 


» not send it tous as we are printing it merely for your pleasureand nota contest. 
for subscriptions, but not in connection with this drawing. 


Prizes are given 
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Speedy— Efficient — Economical 





Be Cold Blooded When 
You Choose Your Truck 


—and Choose Now! 


As a business farmer, you must have a truck. Don’t post- 
pone decision longer. Buy now while you can still get one. 
Don’t wait until only the money-wasting makeshifts are left. 


Be just as coldblooded as a traffic expert is in 
selecting the right truck. Base your choice on the 
same considerations as he does and you will be 
right. 

This is the way the traffic expert would look on 
your trucking problem: ; 


1. Horse Service—Always unreliable, limiting your scope 
and delaying you unexpectedly. Under present condi- 
tions growing more costly than ever. 


2. Miniature Truck—2+4-ton; too small for practical con- 
ditions, or for your ever-increasing trafic. Costs just 
as much to run as a good one-ton truck. 


3. Passenger Car—Adapted into a truck by a makeshift 
attachment made by a firm that did not make the car. 
Sure to breed trouble. Hard to keep In condition 
Hard to find and cure trouble. Divided responsibility. 


4. 3-Ton Truck—Over-heavy for everyday work. Waste- 


ful unless always used at full load. 


5. Unproved 1-Ton Trucks—Partly experimental. Not 
made of highest grade steel. Over-heavy. Uncertain 


as to service. ‘Costly to operate 


6. Standardized, Time-Tested Maxwell One-Ton Worm- 
Drive Truck. Low first cost. Low operating cost. 
Complete truck designed wholly as atruck. Made of 
high-grade automobile steels. An engine which has 
proved its reliability in years of use on hundreds of 
thousands of cars under all possible conditions. Worm 
drive of the same type as on trucks costing $5,000. 
Completely enclosed drive, safe against derangement 
by the worst roads or worst weather 


Get the facts. Write us a letter. The more 
coldblooded your judgment in choosing your 
truck, the better we will be pleased. 

The new and coming conditions are changing 
the whole of the transportation experts’ judg- 
ment as to what truck is most economical in 
operating costs as well as in first costs. 

If you decide in time, you can still get one of 
these trucks of proved reliability and 100 per 
cent. efficiency; cash or easy terms. 

There is a Maxwell dealer near you. But we 
have some new information that we want to send 
you direct. Send us a postal card today. 


One- Ton Chassis, $985; Chassis with Cab and Windshield, $1025; Combination Box 
Body, $1035; Combination Box Stake Body with Cab and Windshield, 
$1075; Stake Gate Body with Cab and Windshield, $1080; 


Express Canopy Body, 


$1095 F. O. B. Detrait 


Send Today for Catalog | 


Maxwell Motor Sales Corporation 


Detroit 






ONE-TON 





Michigan 
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N CULTIVATES 


WO ROWS Al A TIME with the 

















One man cultivates /2to20 acres 
in 10 hours 








One man plows Sto8 acres 
in 10 hours 




















One man lists 12 to 20 aeres 
in 10 hours 

















One man harvests /5 to 2S acres 
Sgraun inlO hours 

















One man harvests 8 fo JOacres 
of corn in /Ohours 














Lauipped with rear carrying 
truck for odd jobs 





The Moline Line Includes 


Planters, Cotton Planters, Cult 

' Corn Binders, Grain Binders 
Grain Drills, Harrows, Hay Loaders, 
Hay Rake Lis Sowers, Listers, Ma 
re. eade M were, Plo »ws (chilled 
und steel), Reapers, Scales, Seeders, Stalk 
Tractors, Farm Trucks, Wagons 

i Stephens salient Six Automobiles 








Pa a tn 





UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 
“It Solves the Farm Help Problem” 


N most farms more time is spent 
in cultivating than any other 
single operation. Sixty percent 

of the crops grown in this country 
are planted in rows which require 
cultivation, and which must be done 
at the busiest season. 

If one man 1s to farm more land than ever 
before. which is absolutely necessary, he must 
« ultiv ate more land than ever before. With 
the Moline niversal | ractor one man can 
cultivate two rowsata time and do it bet fer, 
quic ker and c heaper than with horses 


The Moline Universal Tractor straddles 
the corn row it has more clearance than the 
ordinary c ultivator so corncan be ¢€ ultiva 
ted at all stages. The tractor is attached to 
the cultivator and forms one complete unit 

the tractor the front wheels, and the culti- 
vator the rear wheels. The operator sits on 
the cultivator in line with the right drive 
wheel of the tractor—-not directly behind the 
tractor. This gives aclear and unobstructed 
view of the rows ahead, which is of the ut- 
most importance for good work and greatly 


simplifies operation. 


All the operator has to do is to keep the 
right wheel of the Moline-Universal a cer- 
tain distance from the outside row and the 
whole outfit will go properly. For dodging 
individual hills the cultivator gangs are 
shifted by operator's feet. 


The automatic governor allows the tractor 
to to be slowed down to a “‘snail’s pace” for 
turning at the ends of rows, or for cultiva- 
ting the first time over. The Moline-Uni- 
versal can also be stopped and backed when 
ogee and quic ker and easier than can 
be done with horses 


A Moline-Universal Tractor and Two-Row 
C ultivator were used on lowana Farm, 
Bettendorf, Ia., during the past season. 
Mr. Bryant Smith, the manager, says: 

“We used it on a two-row cultivator where it did ex- 
ceptionally good work x ne both with end across the rows 
The tractor did not tran ple any corn atali at ends, what 

ttle was broken was done by the cultivator shovels and 
then not as much as borses would do.”’ 


Wm. M. Kelley of Mitchell, S.D., another 


owner of a Moline ees says: 


“We averaged 10 to 12 res per day plowing and 2 
to 25 acres per day cultivating. Now that the corn ts laid 
by we are keen to approve of the two-row cultivator he- 
bind the tractor It does the work.”’ 


But cultivation is only one of all the farm 
operations the Moline-Universal can do. It is 
light, but has more than enough power to 
pull two |4-inch plow bottoms at high speed, 
because all its weight is available for traction. 
Cultivation is just one link in the chain of 
farm operations from one year's end to an- 
other. That's why the Moline-Universal 
really replaces horses and enables one man 
to farm more land than was ever before possi- 
ble. It fits any farm and hits every operation 
on the farm. It isa universal tractor in every 
sense of the word. 

The Moline-Universal enables one man to 
plow more, harrow more, plant more, culti 
vate more, mow more, harvest more than is 
possible with either horses or other tractors, 
and also takes care of the belt jobs on the 
average farm. It isn't the kind of a tractor 
that will do your plowing and seed-bed prep 
aration and then rest while your horses do 
the planting, cultivating and harvesting 
The Moline-Universal works to full capacity 
throughout the entire year, with the greatest 
speed and economy. 

The Moline-Universal Tractor is giving wonderful 
satisfaction to thousands of users in all parts of the 
world Your Moline- Univer is ready nou Write 
today for further information and name of your 
nearest Moline dealer 


Address Department 26 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Moline, III. 








